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SECTION I 

Etymology of the Word Dekkan ” and its 
Denotation 

The word ‘'Dakkhan" represents the vernacular pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit word Dakshina, meaning* “ southern, ’’ used to 
designate the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the 
south of the Narmada. The name more usually met with in 
Sanskrit works and elsewhere is Dakshiiiapatha or “ the 
Southern Region. ” That this name was in ordinary use in 
ancient times is shown by the fact that the author of the 
Pcriplus calls that portion of the country Dakhinabades.^ In 
the vernacular or Prakrit speech of the time, the Sanskrit 
Dakshiiiapatha must have become Dakkhinabadha or Dakkhina- 
vadha by the usual rules, and the Greek writer must have 
derived his name from this popular pronunciation. M he sliortcr 
form of the name also must have been in use, since in the 
beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era, Fah-Hian,^ 
the Chinese traveller, was told at Benares that there was a 
country to the south called Ta-7 hsin, which word corresponds 
to the Sanskrit Dakshina. 

Denotation of the Word Dekkan 

Dakshinapatha or Dakshina was the name of the whole 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Among the countries 
enumerated in the Markandeya’, Vayu*, and Matsya® Puranas 
as comprised in Dakshinapatha are those of the Cholas, 
Pandyas and Keralas, which were situated in the extreme south 
of the peninsula, and correspond to the modern provinces of 
Tanjor, Madura, and Malabar. In the Mahabharata, however, 
Sahadeva, the youngest of the Pandu princes, is represented in 
his career of conquest to have gone to Dakshinapatha after 
having conquered the king of the Pandyas.*^ This would show 
that the country of the Pandyas was not included in Dakshina¬ 
patha. Again, the rivers Godavari and others springing from 
the Sahyadri are spoken of in the Vayu Puraria as rivers of 
Dakshinapatha^ while the Narmada and the Tapi are not so 
styled ; whence it would seem that the valleys of those rivers 
were not included in Dakshinapatha. The word thus appears 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. VIH., p. 143. ® Travels of Fah-Hian by S. Beal, p. 193. 

** Chap. 57, V. 45, Ed. Bibliotheca Indica. The reading of the second 

line, however, is wrong. It ought to be, Pandyas cha Keralas chaiva 
Cholah Kulyas tathaiva cha, as it is in the MSS. I have consulted. 

* Chap. 45, V. 124, Ed. Bib. Ind. * Chap, 112, v. 46, Poona litho¬ 
graphed Ed. 

* Sabhaparvan, Chap. 31, v. 17, Bom. Ed. 

’ Chap. 45, v. 104, Ed. Bib. Ind. 
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not to have been always used in the same sense. In moden 
times it is the name of the country between the Narmada or 
the north and a variable line along the course of the Krishna 
to the south, exclusive of the provinces lying to the extreme 
cast. It is thus almost identical with the country called Maha 
rashtra or the region in which the Marathi language is spoken 
the narrow strip of land between the Western Ghats and the 
sea being excluded. A still narrower definition is that which 
excludes from this tract the valleys of the Narmada and the 
Tapi; and to this extent we have seen that there is authority 
for it in the Vayu Purana. Thus the word Dekkan expresses 
the country watered by the upper Godavari and that lying 
between that river and the Krishna. The name Maharashtra 
also seems at one time to have been restricted to this tract. For 
that country is, in the Puranas** and other works, distinguished 
on the one hand from Aparanta or Northern Konkan, and 
from the regions on either side of the Narmada and the Tapi 
inhabited by the Pulindas and Sabaras, as well as from Vidar- 
bhas on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled 
Ratnakosa,® Maharashtra, Vaidarbha, Tapi-tata-desa and 
Narmada-tata-desa the countries on either side of those 
rivers), and the Konkan are spoken of as distinct from each 
other. The Dekkan or Maharashtra in this narrowest sense 
of the word forms the subject of the present notice. 

SECTION II 

Seitlement of the Aryas in the Dekkan 
It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
Thence they emigrated to the east and for a time the eastern¬ 
most province occupied by them was Bramhavarta or their 
holy land, lying between the rivers Sarasvati, the modern 
Sarasuti, and Drishadvati,^ a stream in the vicinity, that is, the 
country about Thanesar. There the system of castes and orders 
and the sacrificial religion seem to have been fully developed. 
Ihence they spread to the east and the south, and gradually 
occupied the whole country between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya. This last mountain range must for a long time have 
formed the southern boundary of their settlements. For the 
name Aryavarta or the region occupied by the Aryas, as 
explained by Mann® and even by Patanjali^ the author of the 

* Sec the chapters of the three Puranas referred to in the preceding 
notes. 

’ AufrechCs Cat. of MSS. in the Bodleian Library, p. 352. 

^ Manu II., 17. ® Manu II., 23. 

® Patanjali’s Mahabhashya under Pan., II„ 4, 10. 
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Mahabhashya on Panini's grammar, signified exclusively the 
part of the country situated between those mountain ranges. 
The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct the pas¬ 
sage of the sun, was impassable to them. The name Pariyatra 
was given to the more northern and western portion of the 
range from which the rivers Chambal and Beiva take their 
rise, probably because it was situated on the boundary of their 
Yatra or range of communication. After a while, however, the 
sage Agastya, in poetical language, bade the mountain not to 
grow high, that is, crossed it and established an Asram or 
hermitage to the south and thus led the way to other settle¬ 
ments. 


ViDARBHA, THE FiRST ArYAN PROVINCE IN THE 

South 

The first or oldest Aryan province in the southern country 
must have been the V^aidarbha or the Berars. For in the 
Ramayana when Sugriva the monkey-king sends his followers 
to the different quarters in search of Rama's wife Sita and 
Ravana her ravisher, he directs them to go among other south¬ 
ern countries to Vidarbhas, Richikas, and Mahishakas, and 
also to Dandakaranya (the forest of Dandaka) and the river 
Godavari.^ This shows that while the country about the Goda¬ 
vari, that is, the Dekkan or Maharashtra in the narrowest 
sense of the terms, was a forest, Vidarbha was an inhabited 
country. In the Mahabharata also Agastya is represented to 
have given a girl that he produced by his miraculous powers 
to the king of Vidarbha, and after she had grown to be a 
woman demanded her of the king in marriage.^ 

Dandakaranya, the Same as Maharashtra 

In the Ramayana, Rama is represented to have lived for a 
long time in Dandakaranya, at a place called Panchavti 
situated on the banks of the Godavari about two yojanas from 
the hermitage of Agastya.® That this Dandakaranya was the 
modern Maharashtra is shown by the fact stated above, that 
it was watered by the river Godavari, and by several others. 
According to the Hindu ritual it is necessary when beginning any 
relgious ceremony to pronounce the name of the country in 
which it is performed. The Brahmanas in Maharashtra do 
not utter the name Maharashtra but Dandakaranya with the 
word desa or country ” attached to it. 


* Ramay, IV., Chap. 41. Bom. Ed. 

® Mahabh., Bom. Ed. III., Chap. 96, 97 . 

* Ramay, III., 13, 13, Bom. Ed. 
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Panchavati 

In the introduction to Hemadri*s Vratakhanda, a work written 
more than six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the modern 
Daulatabad, is spoken of as situated in a district on the con¬ 
fines of Dandakaranya. Nasik claims to be the Panchavati 
where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly be expected to 
have brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a remote 
westerly place as Nasik. The river Godavari must, from the 
description occurring in the Ramayana as well as in Bhava- 
bhuti's Uttara Ramacharita, have been wide at Rama’s Pancha¬ 
vati. It could hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very 
near its source. On the other hand, “the region about the 
northern part of the Sahyadri through which flowed the river 
Godavari and in which Govardhana was situated “ is in the 
Puranas represented as “ the most charming on earth ; and 
there, to please Rama, the sage Bharadvaja caused heavenly 
trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, and thus 
a lovely garden came into existence.”' In the Markandeya, 
Govardhana is spoken of as a town ; but the Vayu and the 
Matsya seem to mean it to be a mountain. This Govardhana 
must, from the given position, be the same as the village of 
that name near Nasik ; and thus the three Puranas must be 
understood as supporting the identification of Panchavati with 
Nasik. 

The Complete Subjugaiion of Maharashtra by the 
Aryans, proved by ihe Prevalent Dialect of 
iHE Country 

But though Maharashtra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian Aryas, their subjugation of it was no less thorough than 
that of all northern countries. Here, as there, they drove some 
of the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles 
and incorporated the rest into their own society. The present 
Marathi language is as much an offshoot of the Sanskrit as the 
other languages of northern India. The ancient representa¬ 
tives of these dialects—the Maharashtri, the Sauraseni and the 
Magadhi, as well as an earlier form of speech, the Pali—show 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to 
a few general laws. These cannot be accounted for by the 
natural operation of the causes which bring about the decay 

'Markandeya, Chap. 57, vv. 343!?; Vayu, Chap. 45 vv. 112-114; 
Matsya, Chap. 112, vv. *$7-39. The passage, however, is corrupt. The 
three Puranas evidently derive their reading from the same original, but 
the text has been greatly corrupted. The most ancient version of it seems 
to be that in the Vayu. 
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of a language spoken throughout its history by the same race. 
For, this operation is slow and must be in continuance for a 
very long time in order to produce the wide-going phonetic 
changes which we observe in those Prakrit dialects, as they are 
called. This long continued process must at the same time 
give rise to a great many changes in other respects. Such, 
however, we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in 
those respects show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. 
The extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must 
be accounted for by the supposition that the language had to 
be spoken by races whose original tongue it was not. Those 
alien races could not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words 
used by the concjuering Aryas ; and thus the Prakrit forms of 
Sanskrit words represent their pronunciation of them. A few 
sounds unknown to Sanskrit as well as some words not trace¬ 
able to that language are also found in the Prakrits, and these 
point to the same conclusion. 

The Subjugation of the Country fariher South, Partial 

It thus appears that the Indian Aryas in their progress through 
the country came in contact with alien races, which were in¬ 
corporated in their society and learnt their language at the 
same time that they preserved some of their original words 
and phonetic peculiarities.^". This w^as the state of things in 
the north dowTi to the Maratha country. But farther south 
and on the eastern coast, though they penetrated there and 
communicated their own civilization to the aboriginal races 
inhabiting those parts, they were not able to incorporate them 
thoroughly into their own society and to root out their lan¬ 
guages and their peculiar civilization. On the contrary, the 
Aryas had to learn the languages of those races and to adopt 
a portion at least of their civilization. Thus the Kanarese, the 
Telugu, the Tamil, and the other languages now spoken in 
Southern India are not derived from the Sanskrit but belong 
altogether to a different stock, and hence it is also that south¬ 
ern art is so different from the northern. The reason why the 
result of the Aryan irruption was so diflerent in Southern 
India from what it was in the north appears to be that when 
the Aryas penetrated to the south there existed already well- 
organized communities and kingdoms. In the passage in the 
Ramayana, referred to above, the monkey-soldiers are directed 
to go to the countries of the Andhras (Telugu people), the 
Pandyas, the Cholas, and the Keralas, in the south, and are 

* These points I have developed in my Lecutres on the Sanskrit and 
the Prakrit languages derived from it. 
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told that they will there see the gate of the city of the Pandyas 
adorned with gold and jewels. And these races, their country, 
and their kings arc alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will 
be noticed hereafter. In the north, however, at the time of 
the Aryan invasion, the condition of the country must have 
been similar to that of Dandakaranya, which is represented in 
the Ramayana as a forest infested by Rakshasas or wild tribes 
who disturbed the religious rites of the Brahman sages. And 
throughout the older portion of Sanskrit literature, which is 
to be referred to the times when the Aryas were gradually pro¬ 
gressing from the Panjab, the wild tribes they met with are 
spoken of under the name of Dasyus, Rakshasas and others. 

SECTION III 

Approximate Date of the Aryan settlement in the Dekkan 

AND NOTICES OF SOUTHERN INDIA IN ANCIENT INDIAN 

Literature and Inscriptions 
T/ie Aryas Acquainted with Nortern India in the 
Time of the Aitareya Brahmana 

We will now endeavour to determine approximately the period 
when the Aryas settled in Dandakaranya, and trace the relations 
between the civilized Aryan community of the north and the 
southern country at different periods of Sanskrit literature and 
at well known dates in Indian history. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, which is anterior to the whole of the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literature, the sage Visvaraitra is represented 
to have condemned by a curse the progeny of fifty of his sons 
to “ live on the borders ” of the Aryan settlements, and these, 
it is said, “were the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and 
Mutibas, and the descendants of Visvamitra formed a large 
portion of the Dasyus. Of these the first four are spoken 
of as people living in the south, the Pundras in the Ramayana 
and the other three in the Puranas.* From the later literature, 
the Pulindas and Sabaras appear to have been wild tribes 
living about the Vindhyas.® Ptolemy places the former along 
the Narmada. The Andhras, who in these days are identified 
with the Telugu people, lived about the mouth of the Goda¬ 
vari or perhaps farther to the north. If these were the posi¬ 
tions of the tribes in the time of the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
Indian Aiyas must at that time have been acquainted with the 
whole country to the north of the Vindhya and a portion to 
the south-east of that range. 

' Ait. Brah., VII. i8. ’Sec the passages above referred to. 

• In his Kadambari Sana places the Sabaras in the forest on the 
Vindhya range. 
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In Panini's Time 

Panini in his Sutras or grammatical rules shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India. Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Panjab and 
Afghanistan ; but the names of countries situated in the eastern 
portion of Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The 
countries farthest to the south mentioned by him are Kachchha 
(IV., 133), Avanti (IV., 1, 176), Kosala (IV., 1, 171), Karusa 
(IV., 1, 178)^ and Kalinga (IV., 1, 178).® The first is the same 
as the modern country of that name, Avanti is the district 
about Ujjayini, and Kalinga corresponds to the modern North¬ 
ern Circars. Kosala, Karusa, and Avanti arc mentioned in the 
Puranas as countries situated on the back of the Vindhya® In 
the Ratnavali, a dramatic play, Kosala is also placed near that 
mountain range. 

Southern India unknown in all Likelihood in 
Panini^s Time 

Supposing that the non-occurrence of the name of any country 
farther south in Panini's work is due to his not having known 
it, a circumstance which, looking to the many names of places 
in the north that he gives, appears very probable, the conclu¬ 
sion follows that in his time the Aryas were confined to the 
north of the Vindhya, but did proceed or communicate with 

* This name docs not occur in the Sutra, but is the second in the list 
or Gana beginning with Bharga. As regards the words occurring in these 
Ganas, I have on a previous occasion expressed iny opinion that though 
it is not safe to attribute a whole Gana to Panini, (and in several cases 
we have clear indications that some of the words were inserted in later 
times), still the first three words might without mistake be taken to be 
his. This was objected to by Weber. But as my reasons were, as I 
thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend ray view. I 
may, however, here state that since Panini refers to these Ganas in his 
Sutras by using the first word in the list with adi, equivalent to and 
others, ” added to it, and since he uses the plural of the noun so formed, 
and the plural of a noun cannot be used unless three individuals at least 
of the class arc meant, it is proper that we should understand him to be 
thinking of the first and two words at least more. This observation is 
meant to be applicable generally. In the present case, however, the 
expression Bhargadi forms a part of the compound, and the plural is 
not actually used, though it is clearly implied. 

* In the so-called Paniniya Siksha the expression Saurashtrika nari or 
a woman of Surashtra ” occurs. But this should by no means be 

regarded as showing that Panini was acquainted with Surashtra. The 
Paniniya Siksha cannot be the work of Panini; for the author of that 
treatise begins by stating that he is going to explain Siksha according to 
the views of Panini and ends a few verses in praise of the great gram¬ 
marian. Besides, the author notices the Prakrit dialects to which there 
is no allusion whatever in Panini’s great work and writes in verse. Gram¬ 
matical treatises in verse are later than those in the form of Sutras. The 
Paniniya Siksha therefore must have been composed long after Panini. 

* See the passages cited above. 
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the northernmost portion of the eastern coast, not by crossing 
that range, but avoiding it by taking an easterly course. 

Southern India known to Katyayana but unknown 
TO Panin I 

Katyayana, however, the object of whose aphorisms called 
Vartikas is to explain and supplement Panini, shows an 
acquaintance with southern nations. Panini gives rules for 
the formation of derivatives from the names of tribes of 
warriors which are at the same time the names of the countries 
inhabited by them, in the sense of “ one sprung from an indivi¬ 
dual belonging to that tribe,” and also, it must be understood, 
in the .sense of “king of the country.” Thus a man sprung 
from an individual of the tribe of the Panchalas, or the king 
of the country Panchalas, is to be called Panchala ; a descen¬ 
dant of a Salva, or the king of the country of the Salvas, is to 
be called Salvcya, &c. Katyayana notices here an omission ; 
the name Pandya is not explained by Panini. Katyayana there¬ 
fore adds, “ one sprung from an individual of the tribe of the 
Pandus or the king of their country, should be called a 
Pandya.”' Similarly, Panini tells us that in cither of these 
senses no termination should be appended to the word Kam- 
bojas, which was the name of a non-Aryan people in the 
north-west, nor should any of its vowels be changed, but that 
the word Karnboja itself means “ one sprung from an indivi¬ 
dual of the Karnboja tribe, or the king of the country of the 
Kambojas.”* Katyayana .says that in this rule, the expression 
“ and others ” should be added to the word Kainbojas: for 
the rule applies also to the names “ Cholas and others, ” that 
is, persons sprung from an individual of the Chola and other 
tribes, and the kings of the Chola and other countries should 
be called by the names “ Chola and others. ” Similarly, 
Panini tells us that the countries Kumudvat, Nadvat, and 
Vetasvat are so called because they contain Kumudas or water- 
lilies, Nadas or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respectively.® 
Katyayana adds, " Mahishmat is so called because it contains 
Mahisahs or buffaloes. ” Now Mahishmat appears to be the 
same southern country which in the Puranas is associated with 
Maharashtra and is called Mahishakas. Mahishmati on the 
banks of the Narmada was probably its capital. Here we may, 
I think, argue, as Goldstucker has done*® in many similar cases, 
that had Panini known the Pandyas, Cholas, and Mahishmat, 

’ Pandor dyan. which is a Vartika on Pan. IV. i., >68. 

•Pan. IV., I, 175. 'Pan. IV., 2, 87. 

’• In a Vartika on Pan. VI, 1, 63. 
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he would not have omitted the names from his rules, consi¬ 
dering how careful a grammarian he was. Very likely, then, 
he did not know them, and this supposition is sircngthencd 
by the fact alluded to above that the name of no other southern 
country occurs in his Sutras. Thus then the Aryas of the 
north were not familiar with the southern countries and tribes 
in the time of Panini, but were so in the time of Katyayana. 
The latter author also mentions a town of the name of Nasikya, 
which is very likely the same as our modern Nasik. 

Patanjali intimately acquainted with Souihern India 

Patanjali shows an intimate acquaintance with the south. As 
a grammarian he thinks it his duty to notice the lingual usages 
in the south and tells us that in Dakshinapatha the woid 
Sarasi is used to denote large lakes.He mentions Mahish- 
inati,^‘ Vaidarbha,’’^ Kanchipura^^ the modern Conjeveram, and 
Kerala^'* or Malabar. Patanjali*s date, ilc. 150, may now be 
relied upon. That author notices variant readings of Katya- 
yana’s Vartikas as found in the texts used by the Schools of 
the Bharadvajiyas, Saunagas, and others. Some of these might 
be considered as emendations of the Vartikas, thougli Patan- 
jali’s introduction of them by the verb pathatid, “they read,” 
is an indication that he regarded them as different readings. 
A suflicicntly long time therefore must have elapsed between 
Katyayana and Patanjali to give rise to these variants or emen¬ 
dations. 1 am therefore inclined to accept the popular tradi¬ 
tion which refers Katyayana to the time of the Nandas who 
proceeded the Mauryas, and to assign to him the first half of 
the fourth century before Christ. In this manner the interval 
between Katyayana and Patanjali was about two hundred years. 
Now, Goldstucker has shown from an examination of the 
Vartikas that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by 
Panini but arc taught by Katyayana, and concliufes that they 
did not exist in the language in Panini’s time. I have followed 
up the argument in my lectures *‘on the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages,” and given from the Vartikas several ordinary ins¬ 
tances of such forms. From these one of two conclusions only 
is possible, viz,, either that Panini w^as a very careless and 
ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in the 
language in his time. The first is of course inadmissible, 
wherefore the second must be accepted. I have also shown 
from a passage in the introduction to Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, 

“ Mahabhashya on Pan., I., l 19. 

’"On Pan. III.. 1, 26. '"IV., fourth Ahnika 

** IV., 2, second Ahnika. IV., 1, fourth Ahnika. 
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that verbal forms such as those of the Perfect which are taught 
by Panini as found in the Bhasha or current language, not the 
Chhandasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the 
time of Katyayana and Patanjali, and participles had come to 
be used instead.^® Goldstucker has also given a list of words 
used by Panini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete 
in the time of Katyayana, and shown what portion of Sanskrit 
literature did not probably exist in Panini's time but was known 
to Katyayana, and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable 
conclusion that the time that elapsed between Panini and 
Katyayana was so great that certain literary works which either 
did not exist in Panini's time or were not old to him came to 
be considered by Katyayana to be as old as those which were 
old to Panini. 

The Aryas penetrated to the Dekkan after the 

BEGINNING OF ABOUT THE SEVENTH CENTURY B. C. 

No less an interval of time than about three centuries can 
account for all these circumstances. Panini, therefore, must 
have flourished in the beginning of the seventh century before 
the Christian era, if not earlier still; and against this conclu¬ 
sion I believe no argument has been or can be brought except 
a vague prejudice. And now to our point, the Indian Aryas 
had thus no knowledge of Southern India previous to the 
seventh century before Christ; they had gone as far as the 
Northern Circars by the eastern route, but no farther, and the 
countries directly to the south of the Vindhya they were not 
familiar with. About that time, however, they must have 
begun to penetrate still further, since they had already settled 
in or had communication with the countries on the northern 
skirts of the Vindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha 
or Berar, approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern 
route ; but in the course of some time more they crossed the 
Vindhya and settled in Dandakaranya along the banks of the 
Godavari, that is, in Maharashtra or the Dekkan. Before b.c. 
350 they had become familiar with the whole country down 
to Tanjor and Madura. 

Chronological Value of the Epics 

A chronological conclusion based on the occurrence of certain 
words or names in the great epics is not likely to be so safe. 
Though a Mahabharata existed before Panini and Asvalayana, 
it is highly questionable whether our present text is the same 
as that which existed in their times. On the contrary, the 

See the passage in the first Ahnika beginning with Astyapmyuktah, 
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probability is that the work has been added to from time to 
time; and the text itself has undergone such corruption that 
no one can be positively certain that a particular word was 
not foisted into it in comparatively modern times. The text 
of the Ramayaija also has become corrupt, though additions 
do not seem to have been made to it. Still the Bengali rescen- 
sion of the poem like the Bengali rescensions of more recent 
works does contain additions. The text prevalent in this part 
of the country and in the south is more reliable; and though 
innumerable diflierences of reading exist in the dilTerent manus¬ 
cripts even on this side, still there is hardly any material 
difference. But the date of the Ramayana is uncertain ; the 
present Hindu belief based on the Puranas is that Rama’s 
incarnation is older than Krishna’s, and consequently the 
Ramayana older than the Mahabharata ; but it is not a little 
curious that while there is an allusion to Vasudeva and Arjima 
and to Yudhishthira in Panini, and Patanjali frequently brings 
in Mahabharata characters in his illustrations and examples, 
there is not one allusion to Rama or his brothers or their 
father Dasaratha in the works of those grammarians. Even a 
much later author, Amarasimha, the lexicographer, in his list 
of the synonyms of Vishnu, gives a good many names derived 
from the Krishna incarnation, but the name of Rama, the son 
of Dasaratha, docs not cKcur, though Rama or Balabhadra, the 
brother of Krishna, is mentioned. Still, whatever chronological 
value may be attached to the circumstance, the occurrence of 
the names of places in the Dekkan contained in those epics I 
have already to some extent noticed. Sahadeva is represented 
to have subdued the Pandyas, Dravidas, Udras, Kcralas, and 
Andhras,* and also to have visited Kishkindha, which was 
probably situated somewhere near liampi, the site of the 
Pampa lake or river, where Rama met Sugriva the monkey 
chief, though the country Kaishkindha is placed by the Puranas 
among those near the Vindhyas. He went also to Surparaka, 
the modern Supara near Bassein, Dandaka, the same as Danda- 
karanya but not mentioned as a forest, Karahataka the modern 
Karhada on the confluence of the Krishna and the Koina, and 
to others. The countries mentioned in the passage in the 
Ramayana, alluded to above, as lying to the south are Utkala, 
probably the modern Ganjam, Kalinga, Dasarna, Avanti, 
Vidarbha, and others. The district near Bhilsa must have been 
called Dasarna in ancient times; for its capital was Vidisa, 
which was situated, as stated by Kalidasa in Meghaduta on 


• Sabhap, Chap. 31. 
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the Vetravati or Vetva and is thus to be identified with the 
modern Bhilsa. All these are thus in the vicinity of the 
Vindhya or nearly in the same line with it farther east. But 
between these and the southermost countries of the Cholas, 
Pandyas, and Keralas, the Ramayana mentions^ no other place 
or country but Dandakaranya. This condition of the country, 
as observed before, is to be considered as previous to the Aryan 
settlements in the Dckkan, while that represented by the 
Mahabharata in the place indicated seems subsequent, what¬ 
ever may be the chronological relation between the two epics. 
One thing is, however, clear that the name Maharashtra docs 
not occur in either of them. 

Names of Peoples in the Dekkan in the Inscriptions 

OF Asoka 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, Asoka, the 
great king of the Maurya dynasty reiging at Pataliputra in 
Magadha, speaks in his rock-inscriptions, which arc found at 
Girnar in Kathiawad on the west, and Dhauli in Katak and 
Jaugad in Ganjain on the eastern coast, and also at Khalsi in 
the Himalaya and Shahbaz-giri in Afganistan, of his having 
sent ministers of religion to the Rasiikas and the Petenikas 
and to the Aparantas. The last which we know best is 
Northern Konkan, the capital of which was Surparaka. Pete¬ 
nikas is not unlikely the same as Paithanakas, /.c., the people 
or country about Paithana on the Godavari. The vernacular 
pronunciation of the name of the city, which in Sanskrit is 
Pratishthana, was in those days, as it now is, Pethana or Pai¬ 
thana, for both the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy call 
it Paithana or Baithana. The Rastikas, the Sanskrit of which 
name is Rashlrikas, were very likely the people of Maharashtra, 
for a tribe of the name of Rattas has from the remotest times 
held political supremacy in the Dekkan. One branch of it 
assumed the name of Rashtrakutas and governed the country 
before the Chalukyas acquired power. It re-established itself 
after about three centuries, but had to yield to the Chalukyas 
again after some time. In later times, chieftains of the name 
of Rattas governed Sugandhavarti or Saundatti in the Belgaum 
districts. In the thirteenth edict the Petenikas arc associated 
with Bhojas instead of Rastikas, Bhojas, we know, ruled over 
the country of Vidarbha or Berar^^ and also in other parts 
of the Dekkan. In the inscriptions in the caves at Kuda,^* the 

In the Dasakiimaracharita, the family of Bhojas has been represented 
as having held sway over the Vidarbha country for a long time. 

Kuda inscriptions Nos. i, 9. 17, 19, and Brdsi No 2: Ar h, 
Surv. of West Ind., No. lo, 
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name ‘‘Mahabhoja'’ or Great Blioja occurs several limes, and 
once in an inscription at Bedsa. Just as the Bhojas called 
themselves Mahabhojas, the Rashtrikas, Rattis, Ratihis, or 
Ratthas called themselves Maharatthis or Maharatthas, as will 
be shown below, and thus the country in which they lived 
came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is Maha¬ 
rashtra. In the second and the thirteenth edicts, the outlying 
provinces of the Cholas, Pandyas, Ketalaputras (Chera or Kerala), 
and the Andhras and Pulindas arc mcntionccl. Thus about a 
hundred years before Patanjali the whole of the southern penin¬ 
sula up to Cape Comorin was in direct conniiunication with 
the north, and the Dekkan or Maharashtra had regular king¬ 
doms governed by Rattas and Bhojas. 

The Ocxurrence of the Names “MAiiARAiTt/’ “MAiiARAnHA" 

AND ‘'Maharashtra" in Books and In.sckiimtons 

In the Mahavamso, a Ceylonese chronicle which was written 
in the third quarter of the fifth century of the Christian era, 
and in the Dipavamso, which is much older, the Buddhist saint 
Moggaliputto, who conducted the proceedings of the third con¬ 
vocation said to have been held in the time of Asoka, is repre¬ 
sented to have sent missionaries to Maharattlia, /Vparantaka, 
and V^anavasi.^® Whether the name Maharattha or Maharashtra 
had come into use in the time of Asoka does not appear clear 
from this, but that it was used in the early centuries of the 
Christian era admits of little doubt. In some inscriptions in 
the cave-temples at Bhaja, Bedsa, and Karli which are to be 
referred to the second century, the male donors are called 
Maharathi and the female Maharathini, which names, as 
observed before, correspond to Mahabhoja and Mohabhoji and 
signify the great Rathi (man and woman).-® Similarly, in the 
large cave at Nanaghat a Maharathi hero is mentioned. Of 
the old Prakrits the principal one was called Maharashtri, 
because we are told it was the language of Maharashtra. We 
have a poem in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to 

Mahavamso, Tumour’s Ed., pp. 71 and 72, and Dipavamso, Olden- 
berg’s Ed,, p. 54. The latter however omits Vanavasi. 

Arch. Surv. of West Ind. No. 10 ; Bhaja No. 2 ; Bedsa No. 2 ; 
Karli Nos. 2 and 1^, Pandit Bhagvanlal appears to me clearly wrong 
here in taking Maharathi to be equal to the Sk. Maharathi and translat¬ 
ing it as “a great warrior,” for in Bedsa No. 2, a woman is called Maha¬ 
rathini where the word certainly cannot mean a great warrior, and to 
interpret it as “the wife or daughter of a great warrior” is simply beg¬ 
ging the question. Maharathi appears clearly to be the name of a tribe 
and is the same as our modern Maratha. It will appear from this ins¬ 
cription that there were intermarriages between the Mahabhojas and the 
Maharathis, for the lady mentioned in this inscription was the daughter 
of a Mohabhoja and a Maharathini or the wife of a Maharathi. 
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Kalidasa and mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous 
verses attributed to Salivahana. It is the language of Prakrit 
verses put into the mouths of women in Sanskrit dramatic 
plays. Its grammar we have in Vararuchi's Prakrit Prakasa, 
but the date of this author is uncertain. Though the date of 
Kalidasa has not yet been satisfactorily determined, still he is 
mentioned as a poet of great merit in the first half of the 
seventh century by Bana in his Harshacharita in the north,^^ 
and in an inscription at Aiholi^^ dated 55G Saka in the south. 
A hundred years is not too long a period to allow for the spread 
of his fame throughout the country, perhaps it is too short. 
Kalidasa may therefore be referred to that period of Sanskrit 
literature in which the nine gems flourished, and which has 
been placed by Kern in the first half of the sixth century.^^ 
The Maharashtri dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa wrote the 
Setubandha and the Prakrit verses in his plays must have under¬ 
gone a course of cultivation for about two or three centuries 
earlier and been called by that name, since it has been known 
by no other in the whole literature. Varahamihira also, who 
lived in the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Maha¬ 
rashtra as a southern country; and in the Aiholi inscription 
alluded to above Maharashtra is mentioned as comprising three 
countries and ninety-nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, 
the Chinese traveller, calls the country ruled over by the 
Chalukyas in the second quarter of the seventh century, Moho- 
locha, which has been properly identified with Maharashtra. 
The occurrence of the name of Maharashtra in the Puranas 
has already been noticed. 

SECTION IV 

Political History of the Dekkan or Maharashtra— 
Analysis of the Historical Inscriptions in the 

CAVE-TEMPLES OF WESTERN INDIA 

Extent of the Dominions of Chandragupta and Asoka 

No clue to the political history of Maharashtra in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kings and dynasties whose chronology 
has been to some extent determined by their known connec¬ 
tion with the successors of Alexander the Great; but traces 
of their occupation of the south have not yet been found. 
Chandragupta, who founded the Maurya dynasty in about 
B. c. 320, ruled over Northern India as far as Kathiavad, and 
his grandson Asoka, who reigned from b. c, 263 to b. c. 229, 

Hall's Vasavadatta, Preface, p. 14. *Mnd. Ant. Vol. VIII., p. 243. 

Ed. of Varahamihira, Preface, p. 20. 
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retained possession o£ the province.^ The rock-inscriptions of 
the latter, which were evidently planted on the frontiers of his 
dominions, show that his empire extended to Kalinga or the 
Northern Circars in the cast and Kathivad in the west. He 
does not seem to have ruled farther south. For in liis inscrip¬ 
tions he speaks of his dominions generally as “the conquered 
countries,” while he gives the names of such as did not acknow¬ 
ledge his sovereignty. Hence the Rastikas, the Bhojas, the 
Petenikas, the Cholas, the Pandays, and others were not subject 
to his power. And if he had ruled over Maharashtra or the 
Dekkan we should have found an inscription of his sonicwvhere.- 

VlDARBHA^ A SEPARATE KINGDOM IN 1 HE TIME OF THE SUNGAS 
But Vidarbha must have existed as a separate kingdom about 
that time. For in the dramatic play of Malavikagnimitra, the 
political events narrated in which may be accepted as liistorical, 
Agnirnitra the son of Pushyamitra, the first king of the Sunga 
dynasty who reigned in the second and third quarters of the 
second century before Christ, is represented to have reigned at 
Vidisa, which 1 have before identified with Bhilsa, probably 
as his father’s viceroy. He had made proposals of marriage 
with Malavika to her brother Madhavasena, the cousin of 
Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha. Between these cousins there was 
a quarrel as regards the succession to the throne. When 
Madhavasena was secretly on his way to Vidisa, the general 
of Yajnasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, captured 
him. His counsellor Sumati and Malavika escaped, but 
Madhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Agnirnitra 
demanded of Yajnasena the surrender of Madhavasena. 
Yajnasena promised to give him up on condition that his 
wife’s brother, w^ho was the counsellor of the last Mau)Ta king 
and had been imprisoned by Agnirnitra or his father Pushya¬ 
mitra, should be released. This enraged Agnirnitra, who there¬ 
upon sent an army against Yajnasena and vanquished him. 
Madhavasena was released, and the country of Vidarbha was 
divided between the two cousins, each ruling over each side 
of the river Varada. 

Paithan, THE Capital of a Kingdom 
Paithan also must have been the capital of a kingdom about 
the time. In the inscriptions in the caves at Pitalkhora near 

^ See inscription of Rudradaman ; Ind. Ant. Vol. VII, p. 560, line 8. 

® Since this was written the discoveries of Campbell and Pandit Bhag- 
vanlal at Supara were announced. It would appear from the fragment 
of the eighth edict found at the place that Asoka's power extended down 
tlie coast up to Supara, but the statement in the text about Maharashtra 
or Dekkan remains true. 
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Chalisganiv, which from the forms of the characters in which 
they are engraved must be referred to the second century 
before Christ, the religious benefactions of merchants from 
Pratishthana are recorded, as well as those of the physician to 
the king and of his son and daughter.^ The king referred to 
must be the ruler of Pratishthana or Paithan. No more 
particular information is available. On the history of the 
early centuries of the Christian era and the first century pre¬ 
vious, however, the inscriptions in the cave-temples on the top 
the Sahyaclri throw a good deal of light. 1 wdll here bring 
together the information deducible from them, noticing the 
inscriptions in the chronological order clearly determined by 
the forms of the cliaracters. 

Inscriphons oi kinc; Krishna and others of the 
Satavahana race at Nasir and Nanaghat 

An inscription^ in a small cave at Nasik mentions that the cave 
wTis scooped out by the lieutenant at Nasik of king Krishna of 
the Satavahana race. In a cave at Nanaghat there is another, 
which is much mutilated and the purport of which conse¬ 
quently is not quite clear. In that same cave figures of persons 
arc carved on the front wall, and the following names are 
inscribed over them : i, Raya Simuka Satavahano, i.e.j, king 
Simuka Satavahana; Devi Nayanikaya ranrio cha Siri Sata- 
kanino, i.e., of queen Nayanika and king Sri Satakarni; 3, 
Kumaro Bhaya, /.e., prince Bhaya; 4, Maharathiganakayiro, i.e.j, 
the heroic Maratha leader or the hero of the Maratha tribe ; 
5, Kumaro Haku Siri, i.e.j, prince Haku Sri; 6, Kumaro Sata¬ 
vahano, i.e., prince Satavahana. Of these the second who has 
been mentioned along with his queen must have been the 
reigning prince, the first was an earlier king of the same dynasty, 
the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and the rest were young 
princes of the Satavahana dynasty. 

Ushavadaia's Principal Inscription at Nasik 

In another Nasik cave there are four inscriptions. In the first 
we are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on 
mount Trirasmi in Govardhana or the Nasik District by the 
benevolent Ushavadata, the son-in-law of king Kshaharata 
Nahapana and son of Dinika. Ushavadata gave away three 
hundred thousand cows, constructed flights of steps on the 
river Barnasaya, assigned sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans, 

® Inscriptions, pp. 39, 41. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

* No. 6, Nasik Inscriptions, Vol. VII., Jour. B. B. R. A., and p. 338, 
Trans. Oriental Congress, 1874. 
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fed a hundred thousand Brahmans every year, got eight 
Brahmans at Prabhasa or Somnath Pattan married at his own 
expense, constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting places 
at Bharukachchha or Bharoch, Dasapura in Malva, Govardhana, 
and Sorparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein, made gardens 
and sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry boats over the Iba, 
Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena, and Dahanuka, which were 
rivers along the coast between Thana and Surat ; constructed 
rest-houses and endowT^d places for the distribution of water 
to travellers on both sides of these rivers; and founded certain 
benefactions in the village of Nanamgola, for the Charanas 
and Parishads (Vedic schools of Brahmans) in Pinditakavada, 
Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, and Ramatirtha. One 
year in the rainy season he marched at the command of his 
lord to the relief of the chief of a tribe of Kshatriyas called 
Uttamabhadras, who had been attacked and besieged by the 
Malayas. At the sound of his martial music the Malayas fled 
away and they were made the subjects of the Uttamabhadras. 
Thence he went to Poshkarani and there performed ablutions 
and gave three thousand cows and a village. 

UsMAVADATA'S OTHER In.SCRIPTTONS 

In the second inscription Ushavadata is spoken of as having, 
in the year 42, dedicated the cave monastery for the use of the 
Buddhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters. 
He deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govardliana 
a sum of two thousand Karshapanas at an annual interest of 
one hudred Karshapanas. Out of this interest he directed that 
a garment should annually be given to each of the twenty 
priests residing during the rains in his cave monastery. With 
another guild he deposited one thousand Karshapanas, the 
interest on which was seventy-five Karshapanas. Out of this 
other things (Kusana) were to be provided for the priests. 
The carrying out of these directions was secured l)y their being 
declared in the corporation of the town of Govardhana and 
inscribed on the door of the monastery. In the years 41 and 
40 he gave away a large sum of money® for gods and Brahmans. 
The third inscription, which is a short one, mentions that the 
apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefaction 
of Ushavadata's wife Dakhamit^a^ The fourth is greatly muti¬ 
lated but sufficient remains to show that that also records 
similar gifts of Ushavadata’s.® In the cave-temple of Karli 

* No. 17, Ibid. ® Nos. 18 and 16, Ibid, which together fonn one 
inscription. 

^ First part of No. 16. Ibid. ® No. 14, Ibid, 
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there is an inscription in which Ushavadata is represented to 
have granted the village of Karjika for the support of the 
mendicant priests in the cave monastery of Valuraka, as the 
hill or the country about it seems to have been called at the 
time.** There also is given an account of his charities similar 
lo that in the first of his Nasik inscriptions. In an inscription 
at Jimnar, Ayama, the minister of the lord Nahapana the great 
Kshatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a tank to be dug 
and a hall to be constructed.’^* The minister appears to have 
been a Brahman, since he is spoken of as belonging to the 
Vatsa Gotra. 

Inscriptions of Gotamiputra Satakarni and 
PULUMAYI AT NaSJK 

Next in order come the inscriptions in which certain kings of 
the names of Gotamiputra Satakarni and Puliimayi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the four occurring in the cave- 
temple at one extremity of the hill at Nasik, we are told that 
in the nineteenth year of the reign of king Pulumayi, the son 
of Vasishthi, the cave was caused to be constructed and dedi¬ 
cated for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the Bhadrayaniya 
sect by Gotami, the mother of king Satakarni Gotamiputra. 
She is there called ‘'the mother of the great king and the 
grandmother of the great king.” Gotamiputra is spoken of as 
king of kings and ruler of Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka,” Smashtra, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha and Akaravanti.’^ He 
was the lord of the mountains Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, 
Krishnagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, Sreshthagiri. and Chakora. 
His orders were obeyed by a large circle of kings, and his feet 
were adored by them. His beasts of burden drank the waters 
of the three seas. He protected all who sought an asylum with 
him, and regarded the happiness and misery of his subjects as 
his own. He paid equal attention to the three objects of 
human pursuit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, and the satisfac¬ 
tion of desires, appointing certain times and places for each. 
He was the abode of learning, the support of good men, the 
home of glory, the source of good manners, the only person of 
skill, the only archer, the only hero, the only protector of 

® No. 13, Karli In.scription.s—Arch Siirv., W. Ind., No. 10. 

No. 25, Junnar Inscriptions, Ibid. 

” Asmaka and Maulika are mentioned among the southern countries 
in the Puranas. 

Surashtra is Southern Kathiavad, Kukura, a portion of Rajputana, 
and Aparanta, Northern Konkan. Anupa is mentioned in the Puranas 
as a country situated in the vicinity of the Vindhyas. It was the country 
on the upper Narmada with Mahishmati for its capital, according to the 
Raghuvamsa. Akaravanti must be the eastern portion of Malva. 
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Brahmans. He conferred upon Brahmans the means of increas- 
ing their race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion of 
castes. His exploits rivalled those of Rama, Kesava, Arjuna, 
and Bhimasena, and his prowess was equal to that of Nabhaga, 
Nahusha, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and Ambarisha. 
He was descended from a long line of kings. He vanquished 
the host of his enemies in innumerable battles, quelled the boast 
and pride of Kshatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and 
Palhavas, left no trace or remnant of the race of Khagarata, and 
re-established the glory of the Satavahana family. In the last 
line of the inscription mention is made of the grant of a village 
for the support of the establishment in the cave-temple.^^ 

Charter of Pulumayi 

In a later inscription engraved in smaller characters below this, 
Vasishthiputra Sri Pulumayi, the lord of Navanara, issues orders 
to his lieutenant in Govardhana, Sarvakshadalana. He calls 
his attention to the fact that the village granted by the 'lord 
of Dhanakata”^* (Gotamiputra) in accordance with (he above, 
was not liked by the Bhadrayaniyas, and therefore assigns 
another to them by this charter. 

Charter of Gotamiputra 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave is another 
inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from 
the camp of the victorious army of Govardhana, by Gotami¬ 
putra Satakarni, lord of Dhanakataka, to Vishnupalita, his 
lieutenant in Govardhana, informing him that the king has 
granted a field measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was up to that 
time in the possession of one Ushabhadata, for the benefit of 


Inscription No. 26, Ibid. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal and Buhicr, whose transcripts and translations 
of the Nasik inscriptions have just appeared, read the expression thus 

understood by me as ^R^FS^EPR^for the SanskritBut what 
the Sramanas or Buddhist priests of Dhanakata. which was skuated 
hundreds of miles away on the lower Krishna, could have to do with 
the matter of the granting of a village near Nasik to the Bhadrayaniya 
mendicants of the place it is impossible to conceive. The expression must, 
I think, be taken as the Sanskrit or CRVZ* 

corresponding to 10 the first part of No. 25, the 

Sanskrit of which is The form^rftSff^ must have come into 

use on the analogy of such fonns as^Tfftl^ foran^: and for 
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recluses. The charter here engraved is represented to have 
been originally issued in the year i8, that is, in the year pre¬ 
ceding that in which the cave-temple was completed and dedi¬ 
cated. Below this is inscribed another charter issued in the 
form of an order to Sramaka, the governor of Govardhana, by 
the queen of Gotarniputra of a field granted before, probably 
the one conveyed by the above charter, and says that it measures 
one hundred Nivartanas, and she assigns another hundred by 
this charter out of a field belonging to the crown which was 
her patrimony. It appears that two hundred Nivartanas were 
granted by the first charter, but probably it turned out that the 
field measured one hundred only; hence she now makes it up 
by granting another hundred out of another field. The date 
of this grant is 24, i.e., it was made six years after the first.^^ 

Private Inscriptions Containing rui>UMAYps Name 

Besides these, there are two inscriptions at Nasik recording the 
benefactions of private individuals, dated in the second and 
seventh^^ years of the reign of Siri (Sri)* Pulumayi, and two in 
the cave at Karli,‘‘ dated in the seventh and twenty-fourth 
years of his reign. 

Relations between the Kings and Queens mentioned in the 
Inscriptions in Gomati’s Cave 

Since Gotami is spoken of as the mother of a king and the 
grandmother of a king, and the wife of her son Gotarniputra 
Satakarni is represented as the mother of a king, and since the 
only other king besides vSatakarni mentioned in those inscrip¬ 
tions is Pulumayi, it appears that this last was the grandson 
and son respectively of these two ladies. He was therefore the 
son and his mother Vasishthi the wife of Gotarniputra Sata¬ 
karni. Satakarni issued the charter contained in the second 
inscription in the year 18, which must be the eighteenth year 
of Pulumayi’s reign, since dates referring to his reign only are 
found at Nasik and Karli and not to that of Gotarniputra. 
Even the date of the large inscription noticed above in which 
Gotamiputra’s great deeds are recorded is referred to Pulumayi’s 
reign. And the grant of the village alluded to in that inscrip¬ 
tion and the one below appears to have been made by Gotami- 
putra, since he is spoken of as “the lord of Dhanakataka,” 
though the portion of the rock containing the words that would 
have rendered the sense clear has been cut away. Gotami is 
spoken of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, wherefore 

No. 25, Ibid, Nos. 3 and 27, Ibid. 

Nos. 14 and 20, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 
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it must be understood she was alive at the time. The father 
and the son appear thus to have reigned at the same time, the 
son on this side of the country since the inscriptions are dated 
in his reign, and the father at Dhanakataka, which has been 
identified with Dharanikot in the Gantur district of the Madras 
Presidency. And this is confirmed by the fact, mentioned 
above, of Gotami s having been called the mother of the great 
king and the grandmother of the great king. This statement 
would be pointless if she w'ere not both at c)nc and the same 
time.^® Since the charter of the year 24, intended as supple¬ 
mentary to that of 18, was issued by Vasishthi, while the first 
was issued by her husband, it appears probable that Gotami- 
putra had died in the interval and Vasishthi reigned as regent 
at the capital, while Pulumayi continued to govern the Dckkan 
or Maharashtra. The years given in the charter must l>e those 
of Pulumayi, since even the large inscription is dated in the 
nineteenth year of his reign. These kings belonged to the 
Satavahana dynasty. 

Madhariputra and Yajna Sri 

The names of two other kings, apparently of the r ime dynasty, 
are found in other inscriptions. In one of the caves at Kanheri 
near Thana, a grant is recorded in the eighth year of tlie reign 
of Madhariputra Sakasena.*'* In two other inscriptions at the 
same place the name of the reigning prince is given as Gotami 

Buhlcr (Arch. Surv. ot West. Ind., Vol, IV., p. 110,) supposes me 
to have rested my conclusion as regards this point on this slateinent alone, 
and calls it a mistake. But he will find my f>ther reasons also slated in 
the remarks at the end ot my article in the Transactions of the Oriental 
C^ongress of 187.1. ^^d even this statement has a very high corroborative 

value. For, if the object of the writer was to represent Ciotami’s ‘‘special 
claim*’ to honour, that is better served by supposing that her son and 
grandson were great kings at one and the same time. If the son was 
dead, no object is gained as regards this point by saying she was the 
mother of that son, that is not gained by saying she was tlie grandmother 
of a living great king. And if it was a fact that Coianiiputra was dead 
when the cave-temple was dedicated and Pulumayi alone was reigning, 
we should expect to find the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the 
inscription, but there is not a word in praise of him. If Pulumayi 
became king only after Gotamiputra, the latter must have died nineteen 
years before the dedication of the temple, and it certainly is not what 
one acquainted with the manner and motive of Hindu inscription-writers 
would expect that a king who had been dead for nineteen years should 
be highly extolled in the inscription and the reigning king altogether 
passed over in silence. 

^*No. 19, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VI, and Vol. XII., p. 409. In 
the first copy the name is clearly Sakasenasa, but in the second, which 
is Pandit Bhagvanlal’s rubbing, something like an cffcced mark for the 
vowel f appears above the first two consonants. The Pandit, therefore, 
reads the name as Siri Senasa for Sri Senasya, but the h is distinct even 
in his copy. Hiki cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears that the 
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puta Siri Yanna Satakani (Gotamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni).^® 
In one of these the year that is given is not legible, but still 
appears to be the eighteenth of his reign. There is one ins¬ 
cription at Nasik which is dated in the seventh year of that 
king.^^ 

Names of Princes on the coins found at Kolhapur 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were discovered a 
few years ago, buried in what appears to have once been a 
Buddhist stupa at Kolhapur. Another hoard had been found 
some time previous in about the same locality. The legends 
on those coins arc in characters the forms of which greatly 
resemble those in the cave inscriptions above noticed. They 
arc are follows : 

Raiino Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

Ranno Gotarniputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

Ranno Madhariputasa Sevalakurasa. 

Hence we have the same names as before; but the words 
Vilivayakurasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted 
by any student of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I 
put forth a conjecture that they were the names of the viceroys 
of those kings appointed to govern the country about Kolha¬ 
pur.^® For, coins of two of these princes and of a few others 
belonging to the same dynasty are found near Dharanikot in 
the Gantur district about the site of Dhanakataka, the old 
capital. The legends on these do not contain those words, 
and the coins arc of a different type from those found at 
Kolhapur. These last, therefore, it appeared to me, were struck 
on this side of the country, and consequently bore the names 
of the viceroys under whose authority they were issued. The 
truth of this conjecture I will demonstrate further on. 

Thus then, from these inscriptions and coins we arrive at 
the names of the following kings arranged in the chronological 
order indicated by the forms of the characters used : 

Krishnaraja. 

Satakarni. 

Kshaharata Nahapana and his son in-law Ushavadata. 

Gotamiputra Satakarni. 

indistinct marks which do not occur in the first copy are due to some 
flaw in the rock, and do not represent the vowel i. Dr. Bhau Daji also 
read the name as Sakasenasa. 

Nos. 4 and 44, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VI. 

No. 4, Jour, B.' B. R. A. S., Vol. VIL, and Trans. Or. Congr., 

P- 359- 

jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII, p. 305, and Vol. XIV, p. i53'«>4. 

Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIV., p.‘ 154. 
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Vasishthiputra Pulumayi. 

Gotamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni. 

Madhariputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka Satavahana, a 
king that reigned earlier than the second in the above list. We 
shall hereafter assign to him his proper place in the list. 

SECTION V 

Indian and Foreign Princes mentioned in the Inscriphons 
Identification of the former with the 
Andhrabhrityas of the Puranas 

The first thing that will strike one on looking at the list given 
at the end of the last section, is that the name Rslialiarata 
Nahapana is not Indian but foreign. 'Fhc title Kshatrapa or 
Mahakshatrapa also used in the case of that king, is not Indian, 
though it is the Sanskriti/ed form of a foreign one, very likely 
the Persian Satrap, From the statement in the inscription of 
Gotamiputra that he destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Palha- 
vas, it appears that the country was at that time very much 
exposed to the inroads of these foreigners. Yavanas were the 
Bactrian Greeks, but Kshaharata Nahapana does not look a 
Greek name. He must, tiierefore, have been either a Saka or 
Palhava. Again, we are told, tliat Gotamiputra left no 
remnant of the race of Khagarata or Khakharata which name 
seems to be the same as Kshaharata or Khaharaia as it is spelled 
in the Karli and Junnar inscriptions. It follows, therefore, that 
the Sakas or Palhavas made themselves masters of the country 
some time between the second king in the above list and Gota 
miputra Satakarni, and that they were driven out by Gotami 
putra who, by thus recovering the provinces lost to his dynasty, 
re-established, as stated in the inscription, the glory of the 
Satavahana race to which he belonged. All the other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Purank: Dynasties 

Now, in the Puranas we have lists of kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with which we 
are here concerned is the Maurya founded by Chandragupta 
ki B. c. 35fo as determined by his relations with Selcucus, one 
of the generals and successors of Alexander the Great. It ruled 
over Northern India for 137 years according to the Puranas, 
and the last king Brihadratha was murdered by his general 
Pushymitra or Pushpamitra, who founded the Sunga dynasty. 
This was in power for ns? years and was succeeded by the 
Kanva family which ruled for forty-five years. The Kanvas 
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were overthrown by Sipraka, Sindhuka, or Sisuka, as he is 
variously named, who founded what the Puranas call the dynasty 
of the Andhrabhrityas, that is, Andhras who were once servants 
or dependents. The second king of this dynasty was Krishna 
according to all, the third was Satakarni or Srisatakarni accord¬ 
ing to the Vayu or Vishnu, while the Bhagavata corrupts the 
name slightly to Santakarna. The Matsya interposes three 
more kings between Krishna and Satakarni, while the Vishnu 
has another Satakarni to correspond with that of the Matsya. 
Gotamiputra is the thirteenth prince according to the Vayu, 
fifteenth according to the Bhagavata, seventeenth according to 
the Vishnu, and twenty-second according to the Matsya. Puli- 
mat, Purimat, or Pulomat was his successor according to the 
Vishnu, the Bhagavata, or the Matsya. These are so many 
mislections for the Pulumayi of our inscriptions and coins. 
The Vayu omits his name altogether. His successor was Siva 
Sri according to the Vishnu and the Matsya, while the Bhaga¬ 
vata calls him Vedasiras, and the Vayu does not notice him. 
Yajna Sri occurs in all, being placed after Sivaskandha, the 
successor of Siva Sri by all except the Vayu, which assigns to 
him the next place after Gotamiputra. 

The Satavahanas of the Inscriptions same as the 
Andhrabhrityas of the Puranas 

Thus then, the names occurring in the inscriptions and on the 
coins as well as the order sufficiently agree with those given in 
the Puranas under the Andhrabhritya dynasty to justify us in 
believing that the kings mentioned in both are the same. The 
name Madhariputra Sakasena does not occur in the Puranas : 
and he appears to have belonged to a branch of the dynasty. 
We shall hereafter assign to him his place in the list. Simuka, 
whose name occurs in the Nanaghat inscription, and who, as 
I have already observed, was an earlier occupant of the throne 
than the reigning prince Satakarni, the third in the Puranic 
list, must be the same as Sisuka, the founder of the dynasty. 
For the Devanagari rna is often so carelessly written as to look 
like sa ; hence the true Simuka was corrupted to Sisuka, S'isuka, 
or S'is'uka, in the course of time. The Sindhuka of the Vayu 
and the Sipraka of the Vishnu are further corruptions. This 
identification is rendered probable also by the consideration 
that he who caused the cave to be constructed, and the status 
of himself and the younger princes to be carved, might, to give 
dignity to his race, be expected to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner, the Andhrabhritya 
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dynasty of the Puranas is the same as the Satavahana dynasty 
of the inscriptions. 

SECTION VI 

Chronology of the Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas 
The Dynasty of Nahapana not the same as that 
OF THE Satraps of Ujjayini and Kathiavad 

The next question we have to consider is as regards the dates 
of these princes. In my paper on the Nasik cave inscriptions,* 
I have accepted a. d. 319 as the date of Gotamiputra’s accession, 
arrived at by taking b. c. 315 as the year in which Chandragupta 
founded the dynasty of the Mauryas at Fataliputra, and 664 
years to have elapsed between him and Gotaiiiiputra, since the 
periods assigned in the Puranas to that dynasty and the sub¬ 
sequent ones, and the durations of the reigns of the Andhra- 
bhritya princes who preceded Gotarniputra according to the 
Matsya, when added, give 664. The “race of Khagarata,” 
which Gotarniputra is, as observed before, represented in one 
of the Nasik inscriptions to have exterminated, I identified 
with the dynasty of the Kshatrapas whose coins are found in 
Kathiavad, as well as a few inscriptions, since Kshaharata or 
Khagarata was also a Kshatrapa and had been placed at the 
heacl of the dynasty by previous writers. The latest date on 
the coins of those princes then known was 250, which referred 
to the Saka era, is a. d. 328. This comes so close to Gotarni- 
putra’s A. D. 319, that the two seemed to corroborate each other. 
But there are several objections to this view, some of which 
occurred to me even then. (1)—^The inscriptions and coins of 
the Kshatrapa dynasty concur in carrying the genealogy back¬ 
ward to Chashtana and no further, and as yet nothing has 
turned up to show that any connection existed between him 
and Nahapana. (2)—If the Kshatrapa or Satrap dynasty held 
sway over Maharashtra for about three hundred years as it did 
over Kathiavad, we might reavsonably expect to find in that 
country inscriptions or coins of most of the princes, but a few 
coins of the later ones only have been discovered in a village 
near Karadh^ and no inscription whatever. (3)—Rudradaman 
in his Junagad inscription calls a Satakarni, ‘lord of Dakshina- 
patha', which he would not have done if he had been the 
ruler of even a part of the Dekkan. (4)—And the dates occur¬ 
ring on some Satrap coins recently discovered are said to be 
300 and 304® which referred to the Saka are A. d. 378 and 382, 

‘Trans. Or. Congr., 1874. * Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. p. 16. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 57. Note, and Cunningham's Arch. Report, 
Vol. X., p. 127. 
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that is, the Satraps were in power even long after a. d. 340, 
which is the date of Gotamiputra's death according to the 
Puranic accounts. For these reasons it would appear that the 
“race*' of Khagarata or Nahapana which Gotarniputra put an 
end to and which ruled over this country before him, could 
not have been the dynasty of the Satraps. (5)—^Besides, accord- 
ing to my former view, the interval between Nahapana and 
Gotarniputra is about stoo years; but the difference in form 
between the characters in Ushavadata's and Gotamiputra's ins¬ 
criptions is not great enough for that period. Hence the two 
princes must be brought closer together. 

Ptolemy's Siro Polemics hie same as Siri Pulumayi and his 
Baleocuros the same as Vilivayakura 

From the Greek geographer Ptolemy we learn that in his time 
the country inland from the w^estern coast was divided into two 
divisions, of which the northern was governed by Siro Pole- 
inois whose capital was Paithan, and the southern by Baleo¬ 
curos who lived in Hippocura. Siro Polemios is evidently the 
same name as the Siri Pulumavi or Pulumayi of the inscriptions 
corresponding to the Puloniat, or Puliniat of the Puranas. But 
there were two kngs who bore that name, one the son of Gota- 
miputra, mentioned in the inscriptions, and another an earlier 
prince of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. This last does not 
appear to have been a prince of any note; wherefore very likely 
the former is the one spoken of by Ptolemy. But the question 
is almost settled by the mention of Baleocuros as the governor 
of the southern provinces. We have seen that in the legends 
on the Kolhapur coins the name Vilivayakura is associated 
with that of Pulumayi and of Gotarniputra. Vilivayakura is 
the same as Baleocura, and I have already stated that the reason 
why his name, in my opinion, occurs along with those of the 
two princes of the Satavahana dynasty, and on Kolhapur coins 
alone while it does not occur on those found in the lower 
Godavari districts, is that he was the viceroy of those princes 
ruling over the country about Kolhapur. This country answers 
to the southern division mentioned by the Greek geographer 
as being governed by Baleocuros. The Siro Polemios therefore 
of Ptolemy is the same as the Pulumayi of the inscriptions and 
coins. 


Pulumayi began to reign about 130 a. d. 

Ptolemy died in a. d. 163, and is said to have written his work 
after a. d. 151. Pulumayi, therefore, must have been on the 
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throne some time before this last date. We will now proceed 
to reconcile this date with those mentioned in the inscriptions, 
and to determine more particularly the date of Pulurnayi’s 
accession. Some of Ushavadata*s benefactions were founded in 
the years 40, 41, and 42, and the latest date connected with 
Nahapana is that in the inscription of his minister Ayama at 
Junnar, viz., 46. These dates should, I think, be referred to 
the Saka era. For, we have seen that before the time of Gota- 
miputra, the country was subject to the inroads of Sakas and 
other foreign tribes, and the Scythians who are identified with 
the Sakas had, according to the Greek geographers, established 
a kingdom in Sind and even in Rajputana. The era known by 
the name of the Saka and referred to in all the early copper¬ 
plate grants as the era of the Saka king or kings must have 
been established by the most powerful of the Saka invaders,^ 
who for the first time obtained a permanent footing in the 
country, and Nahapana and Chashtana"^ or his father must 
have been his Satraps appointed to rule over Western India, 
and Malava. On this supposition the latest date of Nahapana 
must correspond to a.d. 124. Gotamiputra or Pulumayi ihere- 

^ Oldenberg thinks KanivShka to be the founder of the era ; but this 
view is, 1 think, untenable. (1)—A dynasty of three kings only cannot 
perpetuate an era. The dynasty of the Guptas composed of seven kings 
was in power for more than a hundred and fifty years, but their era 
died a natural death in (he course of a few centuries. (i>) The charac¬ 
ters in Kanishka’s inscriptions, especially the ya as conjoined with a pro 
ceding consonant, are later than those we find in the first century. 

—There is no ground to belief that Kanishka reigned over Ciujarai ami 
Maharashtra, but the Saka era began to be used very early, especially in 
the last country. (4)—The Guptas whose gold coinage is a close imitation 
of that of the Indo-Scytiiian dynasty, came to power in a. d. 319 : while 
the last of the three kings Kanishka, Hushka, and Vasudeva must, if the 
reign of the first began in a. d. 78, have ceased to reign about a. n. 178, 
i.e. about 100 years after the foundation of the dynasty. And the latest 
date of V^asudeva is 89. If so, an interval of 140 years must have elapsed 
between the last of the Indo Scythian kings and the first Gupta ; but the 
dose resemblance in the coinage nece.ssilatcs the supposition that it was 
much shorter. Albiruni’s statement that the initial dale of the Gupta 
era was 241 Saka, ix. 319 a. d., has been pronounced unreliable by some 
antiquarians. As to this point and the era of the Satrap dates, .sec 
Appendix A, 

® Oldenberg considers Chashlana to be a Satrap appointed by Gotami¬ 
putra, a supposition which is unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotami¬ 
putra whose aim was to expel and destroy foreigners cannot be expcctctl 
to appoint a foreigner, as Chashlana’s name indicates he was, to be a 
viceroy, and to use a foreign title, and we have seen that Balcocuros, 
who was a viceroy of that monarch or of his son, does not use that title. 
Rudradaman, the grandson of Chashtana, appointed, as we sec from his 
Junagad inscription, a Palhava of the name of Siivisakha, who was the 
son of Kulaipa, to govern Sura.shtra and Anarta. This circum.stance 
confirms what we gather from other sources, namely, that this was a 
dynasty of princes of a foreign origin, who had adopted Hindu manners 
and even names and were domiciled in the country. 
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fore must have acquired possession of this country after that 
year. The earliest date of Pulumayi occurring in the inscrip¬ 
tions is the second year of his reign; and since the inscription 
could not have borne that date if Nahapana or his successor had 
been in power, it is clear that Pulumayi began to reign after the 
overthrow of the latter. Now, we also learn from Ptolemy that 
Tiastenes reigned at Ozene about the time when he wrote, and 
was therefore a contemporary of Pulumayi. Tiastenes has, I 
think, been reasonably identified with Chashtana. But accord¬ 
ing to the Junagad inscription noticed above, Chashtana's 
grandson Rudradaman was the reigning prince in the year 72, 
which, taking the era to be the Saka, is 150 a. d. Chashtana 
and Pulumayi therefore could not have been contemporaries in 
150 a. d. Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, refer to a 
period much earlier, i.e, to about the year 132 a. d., since about 
eighteen or twenty years at least must be supposed to have 
elapsed between the date of his information when Chashtana 
was on the throne and the year 150 a. d. when his grandson 
was in possession of it, his son Jayadaman having occupied it 
for some time in the interval. Again, in the nineteenth year 
of Pulumayi, Gotarniputra was in possession, according to the 
large inscription at Nasik, of a good many of those provinces 
which, according to the Junagad inscription, were conquered 
and ruled over by Rudradaman. The date 72 in the inscrip¬ 
tion seems to refer to the sweeping away by a storm and exces¬ 
sive rain of the dyke on one side of the lake therein mentioned 
and not to the cutting of the inscription on the rock. So that 
it is doubtful whether Rudradaman had conquered those pro¬ 
vinces before 72 or did so after 72 and before tlie incision of 
the inscription. Supposing he conquered them before 72, the 
nineteenth year of Pulumayi must correspond at least to the 
second or third year before a. d. 150, that is, Pulumayi must 
have begun to reign, at the latest, about the year a. d. 130. And 
his accession cannot be placed much later, for the interval 
between Chashtana who was Pulumayi’s contemporary and his 
grandson Rudradaman who was reigning in 150 a. d. will be 
considerably shortened. Nahapana or his successor must thus 
have been overthrown by Gotarniputra or Pulumayi about five 
or six years at the most after his latest recorded date, viz. 
A. D. 124. 

Relations of Gotamiputra and Pulumayi with Nahapana, 
Chashtana and Rudradaman 

The history of the relations of these princes appears to be this. 
Nahapana was a Satrap ruling over Maharashtra. His capital 
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was probably Junnar since the inscriptions at the place show 
the town to have been in a flourishing condition about that 
time, and we have a record there of the gift of his minister. 
He must have died soon after 46 Saka or a. d. 124. Gotamiputra 
and Pulumayi came from the south-east to regain liie provinces 
lost to their family, overthrew Nahapana’s successor, whoever 
he was, killed all his heirs, and re-established their power over 
this side of the country. This appears to be what is meant by 
Gotamiputra’s having been represented in the Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion to have “left no remnant of the race of Khagarat,” and to 
have “regained the prestige of his family.” C^hashtana founded 
or belonged to another dynasty of Satraps which reigned at 
Ujjayini. In the Junagad inscription, men of all castes are 
represented to have gone to Rudradaman and chosen him their 
lord for their protection and he is spoken of as having re¬ 
established the kingdom that had been lost,’ himself assumed 
the title of the Great Kshatrapa, concjuered Akaravanti, Amipa. 
Surashtra, Aparanta and other provinces which, as we have 
seen, w^ere owned by Gotamiputra, and some more, and as 
having twice subdued Satakarni, the lord of Dakshinapatha, 
but still not destroyed him in consequence of the remoteness'* 


The expression is hal. Ant.. 

V'dI, VII., p. uOo. 1. <), 

^ In Pandit niiagyanlal s transcript in Vol. Vll, Ind. Ant., the reach 

tool note Bnhler says that the 

correc t reading may bei^j^ for In Di. IJhan Daji’s c:opy of the 

inscriplion thesis distinct, p. 118, Vol. Vll, Jonr. B. B. R. A. vS. 
Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhag\anlaJ translate tin's expression by “obtained 
glory of great exploits by the rc esiablishmc ni of deposed kiriffs/' (p. 20, 
Vol. Vll., Jour. B. B. R. A. S.), and “he who has restored to their 
thrones deposed kings,*' (p. 2t)o a, Vol. VJI, Ind. Ant.) II were the 
reading, this translation would of course l)e eorreet, but with it is 

far-fetched. There is nothing here to show that the lost rajya or king- 
dom re-established by Riidradainan was any other ))ersc)n’s than his own. 
So that, it looks natural to understand him to have reestablished (his 
own) lost kingdom. 

" The reading is It allowable to insert ^and take it as 

altogether unintelligible, we are not 

authorized in taking it as and giving it quite the opposite signi¬ 

fication, as the translators of the inscription have done, and in basing 
a historical inference on this precarious iranslaiion, as Oldcnbcig 
has done. The composer of this inscription seems to have used the 
preposition aj^forf^J as in apil^ for fitftH5«Chaving conquered,” which 
occurs in this line : so that is the same as and means "tar 

away,” “distant,” and the sense also is good. For, Satakarni s dominions 
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of the connection. The meaning of all this appears to me to 
be this. Gotamiputra Satakarni, after having destroyed Naha- 
pana or his successor, turned his arms against another dynasty 
of foreigners that was ruling at Ujjayini. Or the Kshatrapa 
sovereign of Ujjayini, Chashtana, or very probably his son 
Jayadaman, having observed the growing power of Gotamiputra 
or Pulumayi who had put an end to a kindred family of rulers, 
and desirous of preventing his further growth, must have 
attacked him. A fact such as this must be the basis of the 
popular stories about a king of Ujjayini having attacked Sali- 
vahana at Paithan and been defeated by him. Salivahana is 
but another mode of pronouncing Satavahana f and Pulumayi or 
Gotamiputra was a Satavahana. The ruler of Ujjayini was 
defeated and pursued by the victorious Gotamiputra into his 
own dominions, when the latter subjugated Avanti, Anupa, 
and Surashtra, and dethroned Jayadaman. For a time he held 
sway over the territories owned by Chashtana, but subsequently 
Rudradaman collected a band of followers, the same as those 
that are represented in the inscription as having chosen him 
their lord, and drove away Gotamiputra. Having regained 
his kingdom and got himself crowned as Mahakshatrapa, he 
entered on a career of conquest and wrested from Gotamiputra 
some of the provinces owned by him. Thus the lord of 
Dakshinapatha that he conquered was Gotamiputra Satakarni; 
but he was not able to pursue his enemy into the heart of his 
country in consequence of its remoteness, as represented in the 
inscription, or because he was not powerful enough to do so. 
The rise of Rudradaman and his conquest took place after the 
nineteenth year of Pulumayi’s reign, that is, after about a. n. 
149. It is in this way alone that the scraps of information 
derived from the Greek writers and gathered from inscriptions, 
coins, and popular legends, as well as the dates, can be made 
to harmonize with each other. 

Dates of the Andhrabhrityas as determined from the 
PURANIC accounts 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent with 
that derived from the Matsya Purana. Our next endeavour, 
therefore, should be to ascertain whether none of the Puranas 
agrees sufficiently with the conclusion arrived at, if any does, 
to account for the great discrepancy between it and the Matsya 

bein^^ far away or distant from his, Rudradaman did not care whether he 
remained king or was uprooted, 

• Hemchandra’s Prakrit Grammar. 
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and others. That there is very little agreement among them 
as regards the Andhrabhritya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The genesis of our Puranic literature seems to be this. 
Certain versified accounts of certain things purporting to be 
narrated by a bard to Rishis assembled together at a sacrilicial 
session were handed down orally from generation and these 
were after some time committed to writing. The later Puranas, 
devoted to the exaltation of a particular deity and to the in 
culcation of certain doctrines, derived their accounts of thevSe 
things from the earliest written Puranas and not from the 
oral tradition. Of the works of this class which I am going to 
compare for our present purpose, the oldest appears to me to 
be the Vayu, and next to it the Matsya. The Vishnu is later, 
and the Bhagavata, the latest. The text of the old Puranas 
gradually became corrupt, and (he authors of the later ones 
were in some cases misled by their incorrect readings into 
putting forth statements at variance with the original account. 
Now the four Puranas just meniioned contain general state- 
ments about the several dynasties, giving the number of princes 
belonging to each and its duration in years, and also mention 
the names of those princes more particularly, while the Vayu 
and the Matsya give in addition the number of years tor which 
each reigned. 


Duration of jmk Maurya Dynasty 

Often there is a discrepancy between the general and the parti» 
cular statements. The duration assigned by them all to the 
Maurya dynasty, founded by Chandragupta whose date as 
determined by his relations with the successors of Alexander 
the Great is justly characterised l)y MaxMuller as the sheet- 
anchor of Indian chronology, is 137 years. The number of 
reigning princes given by the Vayu is nine, and by the rest, 
ten ; but the names actually enumerated in the Vishnu only 
are ten, while the Vayu and the Bhagavata give nine, and the 
Matsya, only four. The total of the years assigned to each 
prince by the Vayu is 133 years, so that it is not unlikely that 
a short reign of four years may have dropped out from the text 
of that Purana. Thus the general statement about ten princes 
and 137 years seems to be corroborated, and it appears pretty 
clear that the text of the Matsya has in this case undergone a 
good deal of corruption. Thus, if with Kern we take b. c. 32* 
as the date of the foundation of the Maurya dynasty, its over¬ 
throw and the foundation of the next or the Sunga family must 
have occurred in the year b* c. 185. 
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Of the Sungas 

The vSungas are generally stated in all the Puranas to have 
been ten and to have reigned for 112 years, though the expres¬ 
sion used in the Bhagavata is not "112 years," but “more than 
a hundred years." In the actual enumeration, the Matsya omits 
two, and the Bhagavata, one ; and the total of the years assigned 
to each prince in the Vayu exceeds 112. There is evidently 
some mistake here ; but if we take the general statement to be 
the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became extinct 
in B. c. 73. 

Of the Kanvas 

The dynasty next mentioned is that of the Kanvas or Kanva- 
yanas. There were four princes of this line and they reigned 
for forty-five years, though the Bhagavata, through a mistake 
to be explained hereafter, makes the period to be 345 years. 
T hey were followed by the Andhrabhrityas. But here, there is 
a statement in the Vayu and the Matsya, the like of which does 
not (Kcur in the account of the other dynasties. The founder 
of the Andhrabhrityas, Sindhuka, according to the first Purana, 
and Sisuka, according to the other, is said to have uprooted 
not only the Kanvas, but “whatever was left of the power of 
the Siingas."^^* And the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as 
Sungabhrityas or “servants of the Sungas."*^ It therefore 
appears likely that when the princes of the Sunga family became 
weak, the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like the 
Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of their 
masters but reducing them to the character of nominal sove¬ 
reigns ; and this supposition is strengthened by the fact that 
like the Peshwas they w^ere Brahmans and not Kshatriyas. 
Thus then, these dynasties reigned contemporaneously, and 
hence the 112 years that tradition assigns to the Sungas include 
the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 

Of the Andhrabhrityas 

The Sungas and the Kanvas therefore were uprooted, and the 
family of the Andhrabhrityas came to power in b. c. 73. In a 

?T] rft rTRt I gjTHf ^ *P#ei 

iTifT II U Vayu. 

“A servant of the race of the Andhras having destroyed Susarman of the 
Kanva family with main force and whatever will have been left of the 
power of the Sungas, will obtain possession of the earth.*’ The statement 
in the Matsya is similar. 

Vayu, 
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general way, the number of princes belonging to this line is 
given as thirty in the Vayu, the Vishnu, and the Bhagavata, 
and twenty-nine in the Matsya; and the total duration is stated 
to be 411 years in the first, 456 in the second and the third. 


Vayu. 


j Matsya. 


Vishnu. 

Bhagavata. 


1.6= 

i 

1 

1 Namcf. 

i 

Duration 



Name 

i!2£ 

po.S 

of reign 
in years, 

Names. 

Names. 

Sindhuka.. 

23 

1 

i Sisnka 

i 

23 

1 

Sipraka 

Name not given; 
but mention¬ 
ed asaVrisha- 
la 01 Sudra. 

Krishna ... 

10 

Krishna 
Mallakarni ... 
Purnotsanga 

S k a n d h a- 
stambhi. 

18 

10 or 18 
18 

18 

Krishna 

Sri Satakarni. 
Purnotsanga. 

Krishna. 

Santakarna. 

Paurnamasa. 

Satakarni . 

56 

Satakarni 
Lanibodara .. 

56 

18 

Satakarni. 

Lambodara... 

Lambodara. 

Apilava ... 

i 

1 

12 

Apitaka 
Meghasvati .. 
Svati 

Skandasvati... 
Mr igendra- 
svati karna. 
Kuntalasvati.. 
Svatikarna .. 

12 

18 

18 

7 

3 

8 

1 

Ivilaka 

Meghasvati. 

Hiviiaka. 

Meghasvati. 

Patimavi.. 

24 

Puiomavi 

36 

Patumat ... 

Atmana. 

Nemi- 

krishna 

25 

Gaurakrishna 
or N a u r i - 
krishna. 

25 

A r i s h t a- 
karman. 

Anishtakarman 

Haleya. 

Hala ... 

1 

Hala 

5 

Hala 


Saptaka or 

5 

Mandulaka .. 

5 

Pattalaka .. 

Talaka. 

Mandalaka 






Purika- 

21 

Piirindrasena 

5 

Pravillasena. 

Purishabhiru. 

shena 






Satakarni.. 

1 

Sundara Svati- 
karna. 

1 

Sundara 

Sunandana. 

Chakota 

Satakarni. 

1 

Chakora Svati¬ 
karna. 


Chakora 

Chakora. 

Sivasvati... 

28 

Sivasvati 

28 

Sivasvati ... 

Sivasvati. 

Oaiitami- 

piitra 

21 

Oautamiputra 

Pulomat 

Sivasri 

Sivaskanda .. 

21 

28 

7 

7 

Oomatiputra. 

Pulimat 

Sivasri 

Sivaskandha. 

Oomatiputra. 

Puriman(mat). 

Medasiras. 

Sivaskanda. 

Vajnasri 

Satakarni. 

29 

Yajnasri Sata¬ 
karni. 

29 , Q 
or 20 

Yajnasri ... 

Yajnasri. 

Vijaya .. 
Dandasri 
Satakarni. 

6 

3 

Vijaya .. 

Cnandasri 
Satakarni. 

6 

10 

Vijaya 

Chandrasri... 

Vijaya. 

Chandravijna. 

Puiomavi 

7 

PuIoRiavit ... 

7 

Pulomarchis. 

Sulomadhi. 
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and 460 in the fourth. The disagreement here is not great, 
wherefore the tradition as to thirty princes and about 456 years 
may be accepted as correct. But the discrepancy between this 
general statement and the more particular accounts that follow, 
as well as the disagreement between the several Puranas in this 
last, is very great. This will be apparent from the table on 
page 41. 

Thus, the Vayu has seventeen princes and S72 years and a 
Iialf; and the Matsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Vishnu 
gives twenty-four names and the Bhagavata, twenty-two. This 
last Purana has in many cases corrupted the names and con¬ 
founded Hala with the Arishtakarman of the Vishnu, whom it 
names Anishtakarman Haleya. It also omits the fifth prince of 
the Vishnu Purana. The details given in the Matsya come very 
close to the general tradition and thus confirm it. Should we 
then attribute the very great discrepancy between these details 
and those of the Vayu to the corruption of the text of the 
latter ? Two or three names might drop away in this manner, 
but the omi.ssion of thirteen names and the reduction of the 
total duration by 176 years must I think be accounted for in 
some other way. 

Two Traditions about the duration of the Andhrabhritya 

DYNASTY-456 AND 3OO YEARS 

Besides the tradition about 456 years, there is a statement in 
the Vayu Purana, in a verse below, to the effect that “the 
Andhras will have possession of the earth for three hundred 
years,”** which seems to point to another. That such a tradi¬ 
tion existed is indicated by the mistake in the Bhagavata by 
which the Kanvas are assigned three hundred and forty-five 
years. The original account, which the author of this Purana 
must have seen, probably assigned forty-five years to the Kanvas 
and three hundred to the next or Andhrabhritya dynasty. But 
since that dynasty was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 
years, he connected the “the three hundred" with the preced¬ 
ing, and gave 345 years to the Kanvayana family. Now, the 
manner in which the two traditions are to be reconciled is by 
supposing that the longer period is made up by putting 
together the re%ns of all the princes belonging to the several 
branches of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. That the younger 
princes often reigned at Paithan and the elderly ones at 
Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscriptions 

if ’tURt ^ « Vayu. 
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with the statenient in Ptolemy. When the tnrone at the prin¬ 
cipal seat became vacant, the Paithan princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never became kings 
of Dhanakataka. From an inscription found at Banavasi by 
Burgess it would appear that another branch of that dynasty 
ruled over Kanara. 

The lower period refers to the main branch 
OF THE Family 

'File peri<Hl of three hundred years and the seventeen names 
given in the Vayu Purana refer probably to the main branch. 
'Fhe Matsya .seems to me to put tc^ether the princes of all the 
branches and thus makes them out to be thirty. The total of 
the years assigned to the several reigns in the Vayu is syjs^, and 
if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting for about twenty- 
eight years to have dropped out by the corruption of the text, 
it would become 3oo|. Thus then the Vayu and the Matsya 
Puranas each give a correct account, but of different things. 
The Vishnu, which gives twenty-four prince.s, is not entitled to 
so much credit as the Vayu. It is a later work and the author’s 
purpose being sectarian, he probably did not cate so much for 
the accuracy of his details, and hence omitted even the duration 
of each reign. The Bhagavata is still more careless, as has 
already been showm. 

Date of the Accession and death of Gotamiputra 

If then we take the account in the Vayu Purana to refer to the 
main branch of the dynasty and consequently generally correct, 
the period that intervened between the rise of the Satavahanas 
or Andhrabhrityas and the end of the reign of Siva.svati is 
ao6 years.'® The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been 
founded in b. c. 73, wherefore the end of Sivasvati’s reign and 
the accession of Gotamiputra must be placed in a. d. 133. We 
have seen that Pulumayi, w'hose capital was Paithan according 
to Ptolemy and who from the inscriptions appears to have 
been king of this part of the country and to have reigned con¬ 
temporaneously with his father, must have begun to reign at 
Paithan about 130 a.d. The father and the son drove the 
fOTeigners from the Dekkan, and the son was established as the 
ruler of the regained provinces, Gotamiputra expecting to suc¬ 
ceed to the throne at the original seat of the family. Gotami¬ 
putra reigned for twenty-one years according to the Puranas, 
wherefore he must have died in 154 a. d. He was alive, as 

By adding up the numbers in the table. 
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Stated before, in the eighteenth year of Pulumayi, i.e., in 148, 
and also in the nineteenth when the cave temple was dedicated, 
and not alive in the twenty-fourth, in 154, according to 
the two inscriptions mentioned before. Ptolemy's mention of 
Pulumayi I have already referred to about the year ; so 
that, the date deduced from this source and those derived from 
Gotamiputra's and Pulumayi’s inscriptions at Nasik and Rudra- 
danian’s at Junagad, on the supposition that the era used in 
this last is the Saka, as well as those derived from the Puranas 
may thus be shown to be consistent .with each other. 

Of the other Princes mentioned in the Inscriptions 

The dates of all the princes whose names we find in the inscrip¬ 
tions may therefore be thus arranged : — 

Simuka began to icign in b. c. 73 and ceased in b. r. 50. 

Krishna began in b. c. 50 and ceased in b. c. 40. 

Satakaini (third in the Vayii P.) began in b. €. 40 and ceased in a. d. 16 . 

Nahapana Kshaharata. 

Golamipiitra began in a. d. 133 and ceased in a. d. 154. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to Pulumayi in the Matsya 
Purana are to be reckoned from the year of Gotamiputra’s 
death, he must be considered to have begun to reign at Dhana- 
kataka in a. ». 154, and to have ceased in a. d. 182. He reigned 
at Paithan from a. d. 130 to a. d. 154, that is, for about twenty- 
four years, and we have seen that the latest year of his reign 
recorded in the inscriptions at Nasik and Karli is the twenty- 
fourth. Altogether then his reign lasted for fifty-two years. 
But if the twenty-eight include the twenty-four for which he 
ruled at Paithan, he must have died in 158. This supposi¬ 
tion looks very probable. He was succeeded by Sivasri, whose 
coin found in the Tailangana districts has been described by 
Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX., p. 64. He appears 
to have been Pulumayi’s brother, since he also is styled on the 
coin Vasithiputa, i.e., Vasishthiputra, or the son of Vasishthi. 
He had a reign of seven years and must have died in a. d. 165. 
Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom also seven years have 
been assigned. There is no trace of these two princes on this 
side of the cotrntry; while the name of the next, Yajna Sri, 
occurs frequently as we have seen in inscriptions and coins. 
He appears to have been Pulumayi’s immediate successor at 
Paithan. His full name was Gotamiputra Yajna Sri Satakarni, 
Among the coins found at Kolhapur there are a great many on 
which we have the name of Gotamiputra, who appears to be 
this king and not the elder Gotamiputra, since he did not 
reign at Paithan. Some copies of the Matsya assign him twenty- 
nine years, others nine, and twenty, and the Vayu, twenty-nine, 
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while the Brahmanda allows him nineteen. Probably he 
reigned in Maharashtra for eighteen or nineteen years, since the 
eighteenth year of his reign is his latest recorded date, and 
for twenty-nine years at Dhanakataka since, according to our 
supposition, the Vayu Parana gives an account of the Dhana- 
kataka branch and his coins are found in Tailangana. And 
this is confirmed by what we have already said. Pulumayi 
reigned at Dhanakataka for four years and his two successors 
for fourteen. All this while, i.e., for eighteen years, Yajna 
Sri was ruler of Maharashtra. He must thus have ceased to 
reign in the last country in about a. d. lya and died in about 
A. D. aos. The next three reigns lasted, according to the Vayu, 
for sixteen years. No trace of any of these has yet been found 
on this side of the country ; but coins of Chandra Sri are found 
near the original seat of government, and two of these arc 
described by Thomas in the paper mentioned above. Thus 
the latest Andhrabhritya date is A. d. ai8. 

Madhariputa Sakasena 

Madhariputa Sakasena of the Kanheri inscription, the same as 
the Madhariputa of the Kolhapur coins, has been identified 
with Siva Sri, the successor of Pulumayi, by Pandit Bhagvanlal, 
and I also at one time concurred with him. But the idenii- 
fication is not, I think, tenable. For Sakasena, which was read 
as Srisena by the Pandit, will not, as I have already observed, 
admit of being so read. And Thomas has described a specimen 
of eleven coins found at Arnravati near Dharanikot, the legend 
on which he reads as Sahasakasa, but it is not unlikely Saha- 
senasa, “of Sakasena.” Besides, we see that on the Kolhapur 
coins of Vasithiputa and Gotamiputa, the other name that 
occurs is the same, viz., Vilivayakurasa, while on the coins of 
Madhariputa we have Sevalakurasa. This could not be the 
case if Madhariputa were the immediate successor of Pulumayi. 
The occurrence of the name of the same viceroy on the coins 
of the two kings shows that one of them was the immediate 
successor of the other, and that Madhariputa whose viceroy 
was a different individual could not have reigned between 
them. 

One of the coins figured by Bhagvanlal Indrajit bears 
the names of both Gotamiputa and Madhariputa, showing 
that the piece originally bearing the name of one of them was 
re-stamped with &e name of the other. Thomas thinks that 
it was originally Madhariputa’s coin. I think it was Gotami- 
puta’s, for, if we see the other figured coins we shall find that 
they are so stamped as to leave some .space between the rim 
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and the legend. This in the present case is utilized and the 
name of Madhariputa stamped close to the rim, which shows 
that the thing was done later. Madhariputra Sakasena, there¬ 
fore, must have been a successor of Gotamiputra Yajna Sri 
Satakarni. But, as we have seen, none of his three Purariic 
successors bore the name, and the name Sakasena is one which 
has nothing like it on the long list of the Andhrabhrityas. 
Still that king must have reigned at Dhanakataka also if m) 
surmise that Thomas’ Sakasaka is the same as Sakasena is 
correct. In the Matsya Purana another Andhra dynasty of 
“seven princes sprung from the servants of the original Anclhra- 
bhritya family will,” it is said, “come into power after that 
family becomes extinct.The Vayu has got a similar verse 
the reading of which, however, is corrupt ; but it appears that 
this new dynasty is there meant to be spoken of as having 
sprung from the Andhrabhritya family itself and was perhaps 
an illegitimate branch of it. Our Madhariputa Sakasena, 
therefore, probably belonged to that branch. Since on this 
side of the country there is no trace of the Puranic successor of 
Yajna Sri, Madhariputra was probably his immediate successor 
here. How long he reigned we do not know, but, as we have 
seen, an inscription at Kanheri is dated in the eighth year of 
his reign, which probably corresponds to A. d. i8o. 

Dates of the later Satavahanas 
The dates of the later Satavahanas are therefore these : 

In Alaharashtra 


Pulumayi 

... A. J). 130—A. 

1). 

> 5 h 

Yajna Sri 

... A. n. 154—A. 

1 ). 

172. 

Madhariputra 

A. D. 172— was reigning i 
In Tail(inf!;atia 

n A. 1 ). 180. 

Pulumayi 

A. 1). 154—A. 

1). 

158. 

Siva Sri 

... A. D. 158—A. 

1). 

i() 5 . 

Sivaskanda 

... A. D. 165—A. 

D. 

171?. 

Yajna Sri 

... A. n. 172-A. 

1). 

202. 

Vijaya 

... A. 1). iJ 02 —A. 

1). 

208. 

Chandra Sri 

... A. 1 ). 208—A. 

D. 

211. 

Pulomavi 

... A. D. 211 -A. 

D. 

218. 


Thus then, the Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas ruled over the 
Dekkan from b. c. 73 to about a. d. «i8, i,e,, for about three 
centuries. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of 
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the country by foreigners who belonged to the Saka tribe. How 
long these were in power it is difficult to determine. If the 
Saka era was established by the foreign conqueror after his 
subjugation of the country, and if his Satrap Nahapana or his 
successor was overthrown by Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, six or 
seven years after Nahapana’s latest date, viz.^ 46, the foreigners 
held possession of this country only for about fifty-three years. 

SECTION VII 

Political and literary traditions aboui' the Saiavahanas 

OR Salivahanas 

The period during which the Satavahanas or Andhrabhrityas 
ruled over Maharashtra must have been a prosperous one in the 
history of the country. Hence several traditions with regard to 
different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 
Salivahana or Satavahana was a family name has been forgotten 
and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded 
and identified. Thus Hemachandra in his Dcsikosa gives 
Salivahana, Salana, Hala, and Kuntala as the names of one 
individual ; but we see from the list given above that the last 
two were borne by different princes and both of them were 
Salivahanas. In his grammar he gives Salivahana as a Prakrit 
corruption of Satavahana. In modern times the Saka era is 
called the Salivahana era or an era founded by Salivaliana. 
When it began to be attributed to him it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine precisely. All the copper plate grants up to the eleventh 
century speak of the era as Sakanripakala, i.e., the era of the 
Saka king, or Sakakala, i.e., the era of the Saka, and in an 
inscription at Badami it is stated to be the era beginning from 
‘'the coronation of the Saka king.’' Subsequently the simple 
expression Sake, “in the year of the Saka,” was used, and 
thereafter Sake or “in the Saka.” I'he word Saka thus came 
to be understood as equivalent to “an era” generally, the 
original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to he 
connected with some great king it was associated with tlie 
name of Salivahana whom tradition had represented to be such 
a king ; and thus we now use the expression Salivahana Saka, 
which etymologically can have no sense and is made up of the 
names of two royal families. 

Legend about Salivahana 

The current legend makes Salivahana the son of a Brahman 
girl who was a sojourner at Paithan and lived wdih her two 
brothers in the house of a potter. On one occasion she went 
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to the Godavari to bathe, when Sesha, the king of serpents, 
becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into a man 
and embraced her. In due course she gave birth to Salivahana, 
who was brought up in the house of the potter.^ Some time 
after, king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, to whom a certain deity 
had revealed that he was destined to die at the hands of the 
son of a girl of two years, sent about his Vetala or king of 
Ghosts to find out if there was such a child anywhere. The 
Vetala saw Salivahana playing with his girlish mother and 
informed Vikramaditya. Thereupon he invaded Paithan with 
a large army, but Salivahana infused life into clay figures of 
horses, elephants, and men, by means of a charm communi¬ 
cated to him by his father, the king of serpents, encountered 
Vikramaditya, and defeated him. 7 'his descent of a king c^f 
Ujjayini on Paithan I have already alluded to and endeavoured 
to explain. The Salivahana referred to in this tradition 
appears to be Pulurnayi who in conjunction with his father 
freed the country from the Sakas anci fought with Chashtana 
or Jayadaman and Rudradaman whose capital appears to have 
been Ujjayini. It was in consequence of some faint remini¬ 
scence of Pulurnayi Salivahana's relation with the Sakas and 
their Satrap kings that his name w^as attached to the era first 
used by his adversaries. 

SaTAVAHANA'S name in connection WTl'H THE 
Brihatratha 

There are also several literary traditions connected with the 
name of Satavahana or Salivahana. A work of the name of 
Brihatkatha WTitten in that form of the Prakrit which is called 
the Paisachi or the language of globins is mentioned by Dandin 
in his work the Kavyadarsa.^ Sornadeva, the author of the 
Kathasaritsagara, and Kshemendra, the author of another 
Brihatkatha, profess to have derived their stories from this 
Paisachi Brihatkatha. The stories comprised in this arc said 
to have been communicated to Gunadhya, who for some time 
had been minister to Satavahana, by a ghost of the name of 
Kanabhuti. They were wTitten in blood and arranged in 
seven books. Gunadhya offered them to king Satavahana, but 
he refused to receive such a ghostly work written in blood and 
in the language of gobline, whereupon Gunadhya burnt six of 

* The story about the girl and her serpent-lover is in the Kathasarit¬ 
sagara mentioned with reference to Gunadhya who was the son of the girl. 
Satavahana's origin is given differently. 

! 
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them. Some time after, king Satavahana having been informed 
of the charming nature of those stories went to Gunadhya and 
asked for them. But the last or seventh book alone remained, 
and this the king obtained from his pupils with his perniission.'^ 

Hala's Saptasati 

I'here is a work written in the old Maharashtri dialect called 
Saptasati, which is of the nature of an anthology consisting ol 
Gathas or stanzas in the Arya metre, mostly on love matters. 
The author of this is in the third verse mentioned as Hala, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as Salivahana. Bana speaks of it 
in a verse in the introduction to his Harshacliarita as ‘'an 
imperishable and refined repository of good sayings composed 
by Salivahana.” Verses from it arc quoted in Dhanika's com¬ 
mentary on the Dasarupaka, in the Sarasvali Kanihabharana, 
and in the Kavyaprakasa. There is, it will be observed, in the 
list of the Andhrabhritya princes, one of the name of Hala, 
who probably was either the author of the work or to whom it 
was dedicated by a court-poet. From these traditions we may, 

I think, safely conclude that literature flourished under tlie 
rule of the Andhrabhrityas, and that the Pi ikriis or spoken 
languages, especially the Maharashtri, weie probably for tl\e 
first time used for literary purposes. 

Kuntai.a Satakarni 

In Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra or Institutes of Love, Kuntala 
Satakarni Satavahana is spoken of as having killed Malayavati, 
who is called Mahadevi, and consequently must have been 
his chief queen, by means of a pair of scissors in connection 
with certain amorous sports.*^ The name Kuntala occurs in 
the list given in the Matsya Purana. 

SECTION VIII 

Religious, Social, and Economic Condition or Maiiarashira 

UNDER THE AnDHRABHRITYAS OR SaIAVAIIANAS 

During this period the religion of Buddha was in a flourishing 
condition. Princes and chiefs calling themselves Maliabhojas 
and Maharatthis, merchants (Naigamas), goldsmiths (Suvarna- 
karas), carpenters (Vardhakas), corn-dealers (Dhanyakasrenis), 
druggists (Gandhikas), and ordinary householders (Grihasthas) 

Kathasaritsagara II, 8. 

‘ stTRWTfifr 3 

Aufrecht's quotation in the Oxf. Cat., p. 217 b., docs not contain the 
name and he supplies from the preceding danse ; liui a 

Ganika or courtezan cannot he called Mahadevi. 
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caused at their expense temples and monasteries to be excavated 
out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of that 
religion. It has been mentioned that in the first part of this 
period the country was exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, 
such as Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, and Palhavas. 
These afterwards settled in the country and adopted the 
Buddhist religion. For, among the donors and benefactors 
whose names are recorded in the cave inscriptions, there are a 
good many Sakas and Yavanas. The temples were provided 
with chaityas or tombs in imitation of those in which some 
relic of Buddha was buried, and these were objects of worship. 
The monasteries contained cells intended as residences for 
Bhikshus or mendicant priests. These travelled over the 
country during the year and spent the four rainy months at 
one of these monastic establishments. In the moiilli of Sravana 
the monks held the ceremony of robing, at which the old 
clothes were thrown aw^ay and new ones worn. To provide 
these for them, charitable persons deposited, as we have seen, 
sums of money with certain guilds with directions that out of 
the interest new robes should be purchased and given to the 
priests. Villages were assigned by kings and their officers for 
the support of these religious establishments. The mendicant 
priests often travelled by sea ; and hence at tlie head of several 
of the creeks in the Konkan we have cave monasteries intended 
as Dharrnasalas or rest-houses for them. We have such caves 
at Chiplun, Mahad, and Kudem situated respectively on the 
Dabhol, the Bankot, and the Rajapuri creeks. For those who 
landed at the head of the Bombay harbour or at Ghodbandar, 
there were the Kan her i caves. 

Brahmanism equali.v wrni Buddhism in a fi ourishing 

CONDITION 

Brahmanism also flourished side by side wdth Buddhism. In 
the inscription at Nasik in which Ushavadata dedicates the 
cave monastery excavated at his expense for the use of the 
itinerant “priests of the four ejuarters,*' he speaks, as we have 
seen, of his many charities to Brahmans. The same notions as 
regards these matters prevailed then as now. Ushavadata fed 
a luuidred thousand Brahrnanas as the Maharaj Sindia did 
about twenty years ago. It was considered highly meritorious 
to get Brahmans married at one’s expense then as now. Gota- 
miputra also, in the same inscription which records a benefac¬ 
tion in favour of the Buddhists, is spoken of as the only pro¬ 
tector of Brahmans and as having like Ushavadata put them 
in the way of increasing their race. Kings and princes thus 
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appear to have patronized the followers of both the religions, 
and in none of the inscriptions is there an indication of an 
open hostility between them. 

Trade and Comnierce 
Identification of Towns and Cn ies 

Trade and commence must also have been in a nourishing 
condition during this early period. Ships from the western 
countries came, according to the author of the Peripliis, to 
Barugaza or Bharukachchha, the modern Bharocli, and the 
merchandize brought by them was thence carried to the inland 
countries. Onyx stone in large quantities from Paithan, and 
ordinary cottons, muslins, mallo^v-coloured cottons, and other 
articles of local production from ragara, were carried in 
wagons to Barugaza and thence exported to the west. Paithan 
is placed by the author of the Periplus at the distance of 
twenty days* journey to the south of Barugaza, and is spoken 
of as the greatest city in Dakhinabades or Dakshinapatha, and 
Tagara, ten days’ east of Paithan.* This town has not yet been 
identified. Its name does not occur in any of the cave inscrip¬ 
tions, but it is mentioned in a copper plate grant of the first 
half of the seventh century; and princes of a dynasty known by 
the name of Silahara call themselves “sovereigns of Tagara, the 
best of towns,” in all their grants. Some have identified it 
with Devagiri and others with Junnar, but in both cases its 
bearing from Paithan as given by the Greek geographers has 
not been taken into account. 

I have elsewhere discussed the ejuestion and have pro¬ 
posed Dharur in the Nizam's territory as the site of 
the ancient city. The other sea port towns mentioned 
in the Periplus are Souppara, the modern Suparem 
or Supara near Bassein and the Sorparaka of the inscriptions 
and the Puranas, where interesting Buddhistic relics have 
recently been dug out by Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal ; 
Kalliena, the modern Kalyan, which must have been a place of 
great commercial importance since a good many of the donors 
whose names are inscribed in the caves at Kanheri and some 
mentioned in the caves at Junnar were merchants residing in 
Kalyan Seraulla identified with Chembur by some and with 
Chaul by others; Mandagora, very likely the same as the 
modern Mandad, originally Mandagada, situated on the Raja- 
piiri creek near Kudem where w^e have the caves; Palaipatmai, 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. VIIL, pp. 14.S, 144. 

^ See the in$crjption.s in Jour. B. B. R. A S., Vol. VI., and in Arrh. 
Surv., W. India. No. 10. 
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loo karshapanaSf and in another case that on hxk) was 75, 
showing that the rate of interest was not so high as it has l>een 
in recent times, but varied from five to seven and a half per 
cent, per annum. If the rate of interest depends on the degree 
of security and bears an inverse ratio to the efficienty of govern¬ 
ment, it appears that the country was well governed notwith¬ 
standing political revolutions. To this result the efficient 
local organization spoken of above, which no changes of 
dynasties over afiected, must no doubt have contributed in a 
large measure. 

Communication mawKEN different parts of the Ck)UNiRY 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have l>een very ditficult. Benefactions of persons residing 
in Vaijayaiiti or Banavasi, and Sorparaka or Supara, are 
recorded in the cave at Karli ; of a Nasik merchant at Bedsa ; 
of some inhabitants of Bharukachchha and Kalyan at Junnar ; 
of natives of Northern India and Dattamitri, which I have 
elsewhere shown was situated in Lower Sindh, at Nasik ; and of 
an iron-monger of Karahakada or Karhad at Kiidem. On 
the other hand, gifts of natives of Nasik and Karhad are 
recorded on the stupa at Bharhut which lies midway between 
Jabalpur and Allahabad.^* Unless there were frequent com¬ 
munications between these places, it is not possible that the 
natives of one should make religious endowments at another. 

SECTION IX 

Probable History of the period betw^een the Extinction 

OF the Andhrabhrityas and the rise of the Chalukyas 

Abhiras 

For about three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra¬ 
bhrityas, we have no specific information about the dynasties 
that ruled over the country. The Matsya and the Vayu, as 
observed before, place seven princes of a branch of the Andhra¬ 
bhrityas after them, and I have given reasons to believe that 
the Madhariputra of the inscription and the coins referred 
to before was one of them. This branch seems to have been 
in possession of the whole extent of the country that was ruled 
over by their predecessors. If the fact, noticed before, of some 
coins of the later Kshatrapa kings being found in a village near 
Karhad is to be regarded as evidence of their sway over this 

** Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, pp. 151, 135, 136, 138, 139. 
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country and not to be atiribuled merely to comniei(ial inter¬ 
course, the Kshatrapa dynasty also must be considered to have 
obtained possession of a portion at least of the Dekkan after 
the Satavahanas. The earliest of these princes is Vi jay a SaluV 
(or Sena) whose date is 144- which, if the era is that of the 
Saka kings, corresponds to a. d. 222, while the latest date we 
have assigned to tlie Satavahanas is about a. n. 218. The last 
of the princes whose coins are found near Karhad is Visva 
Saha (Sena), one of whose coins has the date 214 and another 
224, corresponding to a. d. 292 and a. d. About tins time 

princes of the race of Abliiras or cowherds must have come into 
power. 'Fen of tliem are mentioned in the Puranas. In the 
Nasik caves there is an inscription dated in tlie ninth year 
of Virasena vVbhira, the son of Damari and of Sivadaita Abhira.^ 
Fhe characters in the inscription, though they do not differ 
much from those in the inscriptions of the later Andhrabhritya 
kings, must be regarded as more modern. The language is 
Sanskrit, which I regard as an indication of a later era. When 
the popular dialect became different from the Pali, or the Pali 
became less sacred, the people fell back upon the original 
Sanskrit for such purposes as those of recording religious gifts; 
and thus in all the later grants we find tlie Sanskrit used, while, 
from the times of Asoka to the extituiion of the Andhrabhrityas, 
the language used was mostly the Pali, or, to speak more 
accurately, one or more of the Prakrits of the period. The 
Abhiras were in power for sixty-seven years according to the 
V'ayu Purana. Many other dynasties are mentioned in the 
Puranas as having ruled over the country. But the information 
given there is much more confused than in the case of the 
previous families. It appears that the dynasties that ruled 
over different parts of Inclia at the same time are put together 
and confused with those that succeeded each other, vSo that it 
is not possible without extraneous assistance to deterinine their 
chronological relations. 

Strakuias or Rashirakuias 

An inscription on copper-plates found in the chaifya of one of 
the caves at Kanhcri is dated in the 245th year of a dynasty, 
which, if the word has been correctly lithographed, is called 

* Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., p. 17. ^ Ibid, p. 28 (No. 10). ^ Ibid, 
No. 1*5. 

* Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol, VII., No. 15, and Trans. Inter. Con. 1874, 
P- 
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Strakuta. ’ But the published copy of the inscription was made 
in the time of Bird and the plates themselves are not now 
available for re examination. But we have seen from the cave 
inscriptions that from remote times tribes of Kshatriyas calling 
themselves Bhojas and Ratthis or Rashtrikas were predomi¬ 
nant in the country. In the northern part of the Dekkan or 
Maharashtra these called themselves "'the Great Ratthis or 
Maharatthis, the ancient Marathas/' but in other places the 
name in use must have i)een Ratthis or Ratthas, since wc know^ 
of more modern chiefs in the Southern Maratha Country who 
called themselves by that name. Some of the Rattha tribes 
must have formed themselves into a family or group (kuta) and 
called themselves Ratihakuda and later on Rathoda, the 
Sanskrit original of which is Rashlrakuta. These native chiefs 
that ruled over the country must have been held in subjection 
by the Andhrabhrityas during the continuance of their power, 
and also by the later Kshatrapas. But after the dynasties 
became (xlirut they must have resumea their independence, 
riie Abhiras held sway for some time and over a part of the 
country only, for the tradition of Gauli or cowherd rulers which 
very probably refers to them is confined to the Nasik and 
Khandes districts. The Rashtrakutas therefore probably rose 
to power about the same time as the Abhiras. The Strakula 
of the Kanheri plate is not unlikely a mislection for Rashtra- 
kuta, and if so tliat family had been in powder for 245 years 
at the time when the inscription was engraved. From the form 
of the characters it appears that the plates wTre engraved in 
the latter part of the fifth century or the early part of the sixth, 
wherefore it would appear that the dynasty was founded about 
the end of the third. And in the inscriptions on the Miraj 
plates and the Yevur tablet first brought to light by Wathen 
and Sir Walter Flliot/’ respectively, it is stated that Jayasimha, 
the founder of the Chalukya dynasty in the Dekkan, esta¬ 
blished himself in the country after having vanquished Indra, 
the son of Krishna of the Rashtrakuta family. The Chalukya 
dynasty was, as wdll hereafter be seen, founded in the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century of the Christian era. From about 
the end of the third to the beginning of the sixth century, 
therefore, the Dekkan was ruled over by princes of the 
Rashtrakuta family. This is all that we can gather. More 
particular information about the period is not available. 

® Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. V., p. 16, of the copies of the Kanheri 
inscription. 

• Jour. R. A. S., Vols. II.. III., IV.,; Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII., p. 12. 
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SECTION X 

The Early Chalukyas 
Legendary Origin 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes who be- 
longed to the dynasty called Chalikya, Chalukya, or Chalukya. 
A large number of inscriptions on copper-plates and stone 
tablets have amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. 
The legendary origin of this family is thus given by Bilhana, 
the author of the Vikramankadevacharita, or life of Vikra- 
maditya, a prince of the later or restored Chalukya line. On 
one occasion w^hen Brahmadeva was engaged in his morning 
devotions, Indra came up to him and complained of the 
sinfulness of the world in which no man perhnineci the 
sacrificial rites or gave oblations to the gods. Brahmadeva 
looked at his chuluka or the hand hollowT‘d for the reception 
of water in the course of his devotional exercise, and frprn it 
sprang a mighty warrior who became the progenitor of the 
Chalukya race. Some time after, two great lieroes of the name 
of Harita and Manavya were born in the family and they 
raised it to very great distinction. The original scat of the 
dynasty was Ayodhya, and in the course of time a branch of 
it established itself in the south. 

JaYASIMHA, the FIRST BrINCE 
Ranaraga^ Pljlakesi 1 , Kirtivarman 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plate grants 
of this family, the Chalukyas belonged to the Gotra or race 
of Manavya and were the descendants of Hariti. I’hey were 
under the guardianship of the Seven Mothers and were led 
to prosperity by the god Kartikeya. The) obtained from 
Narayana a standard with a boar represenetd on it, and figbt- 
ing under that standard they subjugated all kings. The 
Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, referred to aliove, agree 
with Bilhana in representing Ayodhya as the original scat of 
the family. But since these were almost contemporaneous 
with the poet, all the three represent only the tradition that 
was current in the eleventh century. The first prince who 
raised the family to distinction in the south was Jayasimha. 
He fought several battles wdth the reigning princes, and, 
among them, those belonging to the Rashtrakuta family, if 
the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, and acquired the sovereignty 
of the country. After him reigned Ranaraga, who was a 
prince of great valour and had a stately and gigantic person. 
He was succeeded by his son Pulakesi, who performed a great 

4 
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Asvamedha or horse-sacrifice and atlended equally to the con¬ 
cerns of this world and the next. He made Vatapipura, 
which has been identified with Badami in the Kaladgi district, 
his capital. He appears to have been the first great prince 
of the family; for, in all the subsequent grants the genealogy 
begins with him. His full title was Satyasraya Sri Pulakesi 
Vallabha Maharaja. Of these wrords, Vallabha appears to be 
the title of all princes of this dynasty. In some cases, Vallabha 
had Prithvi prefixed to it, so that the expression meant “the 
Lover or Husband of the Earth.” Satyasraya or “the Support 
of Truth” was inherited by some of the later princes. Pula- 
kesi's son Kirtivarman succeeded to the throne after him. He 
subjugated a family of princes of the name of Nalas; but 
over what province it ruled is not known. He also subdued 
the Mauryas, who, from a statement in an inscription at 
Aiholc‘ upon which this account is principally based, seem to 
have been chiefs of northern Konkan, and reduced also the 
Kadambas of Banavasi in North Kanara. 

Mangalisa 

Kirtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young when 
he died. liis brother Mangalisa therefore came to the throne 
after him. Mangalisa vanquished the Kalacliuris, a family 
of princes ruling over the country of Chedi, the capital of 
which was Tripura or Tevur near Jabalpur. He is said to 
have carried his arms to both the eastern and the w^estern seas. 
On the coast of the latter he conquered what is called Reva- 
tidvipa, or the Island of Revati. A copper-platc grant by a 
governor of this island mis found near Goa,'*^ from which it 
W'ould appear that Revati was very probably the old name of 
Redi* situated a few miles to the south of Vcngurlcm. In an 
inscription in a cave-temple at Badami, it is stated that the 
temple^ was caused to be excavated by Mangalisa. He there 
placed an idol of Vishnu, and on the occasion of its consecra¬ 
tion granted a village, out of the revenues of which a ceremony 
called Narayanabali was to be performed and sixteen 
Brahmans to be fed every day, and the residue to be devoted 
to the maintenance of recluses. This inscription is dated in 
the twelfth year of some reign when 500 years of the Saka era 
had elapsed. The reign in the twelfth year of which the 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. ^41. 

’ four. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. X., pp. ,^65-6. 

* Revati should, according to the usual rules, be corrupted to Revadi 
or Re-a-di and then to Redi. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. III., p. 305. 
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cave-temple was consecrated is taken to be the reign ot Manga* 
lisa.' On this supposition Mangalisa began U> reign in 489 
Saka ; but I have elsewhere’^ brought forward what 1 consider 
to be very strong arguments to show that Mangalisa could 
not have come to the throne so early as that, and the only 
criticism® that I have seen on my observations seems to me 
to be very unsatisfactory and serves only to conhrm my state¬ 
ment. The reign referred to, therefore, is that of Kirtivarman, 
and if its twelfth year fell in 500 Saka, Kirtivarman must have 
come to the throne in 489 Saka corresponding to a. d. 5G7. In 
that inscription Mangalisa assigns all the good fruits of his 
charities to his brother in the presence of the gods Aditya and 
Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, and claims to him¬ 
self only the fruit arising from serving his brother faithfully. 
In the copper-plate grant of the governor of Revati. referred 
to above, Saka 53^? is mentioned as the twentieth year of the 
reign of a prince who, from the titles given there and from 
the fact that Mangalisa had about that period conquered the 
island, must have belonged to the Chalukya family. He could 
not have been Kirtivarman, for the island was not conquered 
in his time, neither could he be the successor of Mangalisa 
who, as I shall presently state, got possession of tlie throne in 
53^ Saka. He must therefore liave been Mangalisa himself, 
and if Saka 532 was the twentieth year of his reign, he must 
have begun to reign in 513 Saka.^ Kirtivarman thus reigned 
from 489 Saka or a. d. 567 to 513 Saka or a. d. 591, that is, 
for twenty-four years. 

Death of Mangai.isa 

In the latter years of his reign Mangalisa seems to liave been 
engaged in intrigues to keep his brother’s sou ihilakesi off 
from the succession and to place his own son on the throne. 
But Pulakesi, who had grown to be a prince of remarkable 
abilities, baffled all his intrigues, and by the use of energy 
and counsel he neutralized all the advantage that Mangalisa 
had by the actual possession of power, and in the attempt to 
secure the throne for his son, Mangalisa lost his own life and 
his kingdom. 

Pulakesi II 

Pulakesi, the son of Kirtivarman, succeeded. His full title w^as 
Satyasraya Sri Prithvi-Vallabha Maharaja. From a copper- 

Mour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIV., pp. 23—25. 

® Ind. Ant., Vol. X., pp. 57-58. 

^ See also the arguments used by me in the paper referred to above. 
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plate ® grant executed in the third year of his reign and in 
535 Saka, he appears to have come to the throne in 533 Saka 
or A. D. 611. After Mangalisa’s death, the enemies whom his 
valour had kept in subjection rose on all sides. A prince of 
the name of Appayika and another named Govinda who very 
probably belonged to the Rashtrakuta race, since that name 
occurs frequently in the genealogy of that family, attacked the 
new Chalukya king. The former, who had horses from the 
northern seas in his army, fled away in fear when opposed by 
the powerful forces of Pulakesi, and the latter surrendered to 
him and becoming his ally w^as received into favour and 
rewarded. ® He then turned his arms against the Kadambas, 
attacked Banavasi, their capital, and reduced it. The prince 
of the Ganga family which ruled over the Chera country 
situated about the modern province of Maisur, and the head 
of the Alupa race which probably held the province of 
Malabar, became his allies. He then sent his forces against 
the Mauryas of the Konkan, who were vanquished without any 
difficulty. With a fleet of hundreds of ships he attacked Puri, 
which was the mistress of the western sea, and reduced it. The 
kings of l^ata, Malava, and Gurjara were conquered and be¬ 
came his dependents. About this time, there was a powerful 
monarch in Northern India whose name was Harshavardhana. 
He was king of Kanoj, but in the course of time made him¬ 
self the paramount sovereign of the north. He then 
endeavoured to extend his power to the south of the Narmada, 
but was opposed by Pulakesi, who killed many of his elephants 
and defeated his army. Thenceforward, Pulakesi received or 
assumed the title of Paramesvara or lord paramount. This 
achievement was by the later kings of the dynasty considered 
the most important, and that alone is mentioned in their 
copper-plate grants in the description of Pulakesi II. Pulakesi 
appears to have kept a strong force on the banks of the 
Narmada to guard the frontiers. Thus, by his policy as well 
as valour, he became the supreme lord of the three countries 
called Maharashtrakas containing ninety-nine thousand villages. 

^ Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 73. 

® Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII.. p. 242, line 8 of the inscription. From the 
words cha, ekena atid aparemi it is clear that two persons are here meant. 
But Fleet in his translation makes both of them one, which is a mis¬ 
take, and the translation, I must say, is unintelligible. 

'Mnd. Ant., Vol. I., p. 363, and Vol. VII., p. 168. 

The name of the royal family seems to be preserved in the name 
of the modern town of Alupai on the Malabar Coast. 

The town is called the Lakshmi of the Western Ocean. It was pro¬ 
bably the capital of the Maurya king of the Konkan and afterwards of the 
Silaharas. 
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The kings of Kosala and Kalinga trembled at his approach 
and surrendered to him. After some time he marched with a 
large army against the king of Kanchipura or Conjeveram and 
laid siege to the town. He then crossed the Kaveri and invaded 
the country of the Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Kcralas. But 
these appear to have become his allies. After having in this 
manner established his supremacy throughout the south, he 
entered his capital and reigned in peace, llie date of the 
incription from which the greater portion of this narrative is 
taken is 556 Saka, corresponding to a. d. 634, so that Pulakesi‘s 
career of conquest had closed before a. i>. 634. 

Hwan Thsang's Account 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharashtra, which he calls 
Mo-ho-la-cha. He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus describes : “He 
is of the race of Ysa-ta-li (Kshatriyas); his name is Pu-lo-hi-she; 
his ideas are large and profound and he extends widely his 
sympathy and benefactions. His subjects serve him with per¬ 
fect self-devotion.” About Pulakesi’s having withstood the 
power of Harshavardhana which w^c have before mentioned on 
the authority of inscriptions, Hwan Thsang speaks in these 
words : “At present the great king Siladitya (Harshavardhana) 
carries his victorious arms from the cast to the west; he subdues 
distant people and makes the neighbouring nations fear him ; 
but the people of this kingdom alone have not submitted. 
Although he be often at the head of all the troops of the five 
Indies, though he has summoned the bravest generals of all 
the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself to punish 
them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their opposition. 
From this wt) may judge of their warlike habits and manners.”*'* 
The Chinese traveller visited Maharashtra about the year 
A. D. 639, that is, five years after the inscription referred to above 
w^as incised. The kingdom, according to him, w’^as six thousand 
li (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital was thirty li, and 
towards the west was situated near a large river. The soil, 
climate, and the character and general condition of the people 
of Maharashtra are thus described by him : “The soil is rich 
and fertile and produces abundance of grain. The climate is 
warm. The manners arc simple and honest. The natives are tall 
and haughty and supercilious in character. Whoever does them 
a service may count on their gratitude, but he that offends them 

“ For the position of these countries, see p. 15-16. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 290. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 291. 
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will not escape their revenge. If any one insult them they 
will risk their lives to wipe out that affront. If one apply to 
them in difficulty they will forget to care for themselves in order 
to flee to his assistance. When they have an injury to avenge 
they never fail to give warning to their enemy ; after which 
each puts on his cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. In 
battle they pursue the fugitives but do not slay those who give 
themselves up. When a general has lost a battle, instead of 
punishing him cor|X)rally, they make him wxar women’s clothes, 
and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. The state 
maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number of 
several hundreds. Each time they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, spear 
in hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man 
met upon the road the law does not punish them. Whenever 
the army commences a campaign these braves march in the van 
to the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxicate many 
hundreds of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their 
coming to blows they drink also strong liquor. They run in a 
body trampling everything under their feet. No enemy can 
stand before them. The king, proud of possessing these men 
and elephants, despises and slights the neighbouring kingdoms.” 
Pulakesi II. appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty; and his fame reached even foreign 
countries. He is represented in an Arabic work to have sent an 
embassy to Chosroes II., king of Persia, who reigned from a. d. 
591 to A. D. G28, in the thirty-sixth year of that prince’s reign, 
and must have received one from him, either before or after. 

VishnuVARDHANA, Jayasimiia^ Chandraditya, Adiyavarman 
During his reign the power of the Chalukyas was established 
over a very large extent of country. His younger brother 
Vishnuvardhana, otherwise called Vishamasiddhi, seems to have 
for some time been appointed to rule over the Satara and 
Pandharpur districts, since a copper plate inscription of his 
found at Satara records the grant of a village situated on the 
southern bank of the Bhirria. Vishnuvardhana afterwards 
obtained the province of Vengi between the lower Krishna and 
the Godavari, where he founded another flourishing branch of 
the Chalukya dynasty. Pulakcsi’s second brother Jayasimha 
must have been his brother’s viceroy in the district about Nasik. 
For, in a copper-plate grant found in the Igatpuri taluka of 
the district, Nagavardhana. the son of Jayasimha, assigns the 

• Arch. Sur. W. India, No, g, pp. go-92. 

Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. II., p.* 11. 
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village of Balegrama, which has been identified with the 
modern Belgam Tarhala about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Igatpuri, for the worship of the god Kapalikesvara. The 
district in which the village was situated is in the grant called 
Goparashtra. Similarly, Pulakesi’s eldest son Chandraditya 
ruled over the province which contained the Savantvadi district. 
In a copper-plate grant. Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Chan¬ 
draditya, who is styled Prithvivallabha and Maharaja or great 
king, assigns to certain Brahmans a field along with the adjoin¬ 
ing Khajjana (modern Khajana) or marshy land in the village 
of Kocharem situated on the coast about seven miles to the 
north of Vengurlem, In another grant found at Nerur, she 
assigns a field in the fifth year of stmrajya or ‘‘one’s own reign.” 
Now the reign referred to by this expression nfust be her hus¬ 
band’s, so spoken of to distinguish it from that of his brother 
Vikramaditya, the second son of Pulakcsi, who succeeded his 
father as the chief seat of government. Chandraditya was a 
king, as the titles above given show, and it is proper that his 
cro^vned queen should speak of his reign as sxHirajya or her 
reign. It is not necessary that charities such as those recorded 
in these grants should, like political oflices or rights, be con¬ 
ferred by the reigning prince alone. The religious merit aris¬ 
ing from them is sought by women as much as by men ; and 
hence a woman like Vijayabhattarika might, during the life¬ 
time of her husband, give a field. The fact of her doing so 
does not necessitate the supposition that she w^as a ruler or a 
regent when she made these gants, as has been thought. She 
was simply the crowTied queen of a reigning jnonarch at that 
time. Another son of Pulakcsi named Adityavarman seems to 
have ruled over the district near the confluence of the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra. 

Vikramaditya I 

Pulakcsi was succeeded by his second son V^ikramaditya. In 
the grants he is called Pulakesi’s priyafanayn or favourite son ; 
so that it appears that Pulakcsi had arranged that Vikramaditya 
should succeed him at the principal seat of government, and 
had assigned an outlying province to his eldest son Chandra¬ 
ditya. At the beginning of this reign as of the previous ones 
there was a disturbance ; but it did not come from the princes 
or chiefs more to the north who seem to have now been per¬ 
manently humbled, but from the far south. The Pallava king 

Jour. B. B. R. A. vS., Vol. II., p. 4, first translated by Bala Sastri 
and then by me (Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIV.), and last of all, by 
Fleet (Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., p. 123)- Ind- Ant., Vol. X., p. 244. 
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of Kanchi or Conjeveram and the rulers of the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, and the Keralas threw off the yoke which Pulakesi 
had but loosely placed over them, and rebelled. Vikramaditya, 
who was a man of abilities and daring adventure, broke the 
power of the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas. He defeated the 
Pallava king, captured his capital Kanchi, and compelled him, 
who had never before humbled himself before anybody, to do 
him homage. On the back of his horse Chitrakaiitha and 
sword in hand he is said to have repelled all the enemies that 
attacked him. In this manner he acquired again the whole 
of the dominions ruled over by his father, and became the 
paramount sovereign of the country “between the three seas.“ 

A BRANCH OF THE ClIALURYA DYNASI Y ESTABLISHED IN 
Southern Gujaral 

During the reign of Vikramaditya I. a branch of the Chalukya 
dynasty was founded in southern Gujarat or the country called 
Lata in ancient times. Vikramaditya seems to have assigned 
that province to a younger brother named Jayasimhavarman, 
who thus was another son of Pulakesi II.^' Jayasirnha’s son 
Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla made a grant of land in Saka (>53, 
and Sryasraya Siladitya, another son of the same monarch, 
assigned a village, while residing at Navasari, in the year 421. 
What era this date refers to is not stated in the grant; but 
it is only by taking it as referring to the Gupta era, which 
was in use in Gujarat at the time, that we can bring the two 
brothers close together ; for Gupta 421 corresponds to Saka 
662. Sryasraya is called yuvaraja or “prince-regent,“ from 
which it appears that he was associated with his brother in the 
government of the country. A copper-plate grant of the 
Gujarat Chalukyas found at Khcra and translated by Dowson 
contains the names of three princes, viz., Jayasimharaja, 
Buddhavarmaraja, and Vijayaraja. Scholars and antiejuarians 
have understood the first of these to be the same as Jayasijnha 
the founder of the Chalukya dynasty of the Dekkan. But I 
think the prince meant is Jayasimhavarman, the brother of 
Vikramaditya I. and founder of the Gujarat branch of the 
dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting 
the early Chalukya princes with Gujarat. The grant, however, 

Ind. Ant., Vol. VL, pp. 86, 89, 92 ; Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. III., 
p. ; and Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127, 130* 131. 

four. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVI., p. 2. 
p, 5. 

pp. 2 & 3. 

See Appendix A. ** .four. R. A. A., Vol. I., p. 268. 
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appears to me to be a forgery.^® The Buddhavarrnan mentioned 
in it, if he existed at all, must have been another son of 
Jayasinihavarman, besides the two spoken of above, and he and 
his son Vijayaraja must have ruled over another part of Gu jarat. 
If the grant is to be regarded as genuine, the date will 
have to be referred to the Gupta era, as that of Sryasraya’s 
grant has to be. 

ViNAYADITYA 

After Vikramaditya 1 . his son Vinayadilya came to the throne. 
One of his grants is dated Saka bii, which was tlie tentli year 
of his reign, another in 613 Saka and in the eleventh year, 
and a third in 616 Saka and the fourteenth year. M herc is 

also an inscription of his on a stone tablet, the date occuring 
in which is 608 Saka and the seventh year of his reign. rrom 
these it appears that Vinayaditya came to (lie throne in 602 Saka 
corresponding to a. d. 680, in wdiich year his father Vikrama¬ 
ditya must have ceased to reign. His latest date is a. d. 
but his reign terminated in a. d. (><)() as is seen from his son's 
grants referred to below. During his father’s lifetime, V^ina- 
yaditya assisted him in his wars willi the southern kings and 
W'on his love by destroying the forces of the J^tllava king and 
of the other three, and tranquillizing the country. Between 
the eleventh and fourteenth years of his reign (a. d. Gqic- a. d. 
695) he succeeded in making the Pallavas, Kalambhras, Keralas, 
Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Cholas, Pandyas, and others as 
steadfast allies of the Chalukya crown as the Chinga family of 
Chera and the Alupas whose loyalty w^as for the first time 
secured by Pulakcsi II.The kings of Kavera, or Kerala as 
it is read in some of the grants, of the Parasikas who were 
probably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of 
Simhala were made tributaries. He also seems, like his grand¬ 
father, to have fought with and defeated some paramount 
sovereign of Northern India wdiose name is not given, and 
to have acquired all the insignia of paramountcy, such as a 

My reasons are these : ti) Its style is thnt ot the t'halnkya 

grants. (2) It does not contain the usual invocation to the Boar incar¬ 
nation. (3) It simply gives the three regulation names, ce., so many as 
are prescribed in the legal treatises, (.j) There is a uniform mode of 
naming the three princes, by adding the suffix raja, a mode not to be met 
with in the genuine Chalukya grants. (5) None of the three princes has 
a title or Binida as all Chalukya princes from Pulakcsi I. downwards had. 

Ind., Ant., Vol. VI., p. 80 . 

Ibid., pp. 8q. 92. 

=*Mnd., Ant., Vol., VII., p. 112. 

This fact is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh year of his 
reign (Ind Ant., Vol. VI., p. 89), while it docs occur in that of the 
fourteenth year (p. 92) and in those of his successors. 
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certain standard called Palidhvaja, the drum called Dhakka, 
and others. These events must have taken place after 616 
Saka, since they are not mentioned in his grant of that year, 
but in those of his successors. 

ViJAYADITYA 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya. He appears 
to have assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against the 
southern kings and his father in the expedition into the north. 
At one time he was captured by his enemies though they had 
been defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding he was 
in their custody he succeeded in averting anarchy and dis- 
turl)aiicc ill his own country, and when he got off, established 
his power everywhere and bore all the insignia of supreme 
sovereignty. There is an inscription at Badami in which it 
is stated tliat during his reign, idols of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Mahesvara were put up at Vata})ipura in Saka 6s 1 and the 
third year of his reign. One of his grants was issued in Saka 
622 and in the fourth year of his reign, and another in Saka 
(>27 and in the tenth year, from which it follows that his reign 
began in 619 Saka corresponding to a. d. 697. Both of these 
grants, and another ^vhich bears no date, were found at Nenir 
in the Sanvantvadi state. Vijayaditya had a long reign of 
thirty-six years. 

VlKRAMAmTYA II. 

yVfter Vijayaditya, his son Vikramaditya II. ascended the 
throne. A grant of fiis, engraved on a stone tablet, is dated 
in 656 Saka and in the second year of his reign, wherefore 
he must have come to the throne in 655 Saka or a. d. 733. 
Soon after his coronation he had to turn his arms against his 
hereditary enemy the Pallava king. The name of the prince 
who reigned at the Pallava capital at this time was Nandipota- 
varman. Vikraniaditya marched against him in haste and 
encountered him in the Tudaka country. Nandipolavarman 
was defeated and had to fly away from the battle-field. The 
Chalukya king got a good deal of spoil in the shape of large 
quantities of rubies, elephants, and instruments of martial 
music. He then entered the city of Kanchi but did not destroy 
it. In tliat city he gave a good deal of money to Brahmans 
and to the poor and helpless, and restored to the temples of 
Rajasimhesvara and other gods the gold which, it appears, had 

Ind. Ant,, Vol. IX., m>, and 131. 

Ibid and Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol.' III., p. 203., et sen. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 107. 
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been taken by some previous king. He then fought with the 
Cholas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Kalabhras, and 
reduced them.A temple in commernoralion of his victories 
over the king of Kanchi was constructed ])y his cjueen at 
Pattadakal in the Kaladgi district. This king reigned for 
fourteen years. 

Kirtivarman II 

Overthrow of the CiiAt uKYAs 

His son Kirtivarman II. began to reign in 6(59 Saka or a. d. 
747, since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his 
reign, I)ears the date 679 Saka. He assisted his father in his 
wars with the Pallavas. On one occasion he marched against 
the Pallava king with his father's permission. The ruler of 
Kanchi, too weak to face him in the battle-field, took refuge 
in a fortress. His power was broken by llie (ihalukya king, 
who returned to his country with a large spoil. During the 
reign of this prince the Chalukyas were deprived of their 
power in Maharashtra and the sovereignty of the country 
passed from their hands into those of the Rashtrakuta princes. 
The main branch of the dynasty became extinct ; but it had 
several minor offshoots, and one of these in the person of 
Tailapa succeeded in the course of time in regaining supreme 
power. From this time forward, therefore, we do not meet with 
any copper-plate grants issued by the Chalukyas : but Rashira- 
kuta plates belonging to the intervening period are met with from 
Radhanpur in Northern Gujrat to Samangad near Kolhapur. 
The grant of Kirtivarman 11 ., from which the al)ovc account 
of that prince is taken, does not allude to the fact of his dis¬ 
grace, but he must have lost possession of Maharashtra before 
Saka 679, the date of the grant. The name of the Rashtrakuta 
monarch w^ho first humbled the Chalukya w\is Dantidurga, and 
the w^ork begun by him was completed by his successor 
Krishna. In a copper-plate grant of the former found at 
Samangad he is spoken of as having become paramount sove¬ 
reign after having van(]uished Vallahha.'*^ Idie date occurring 
in the grant is 675 Saka. Before that time, therefore, the 
Chalukyas must have lost their hold over Maharashtra. In 
the Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates the Chalukyas arc spoken 
of as having lost sovereign powder in the reign of Kirtivarman 
II. We wdll therefore here dose our account of the early 
Chalukyas. 

^Mnd. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 36. 

Inch Ant., Vol. X., p. 165. Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 27. 

*^Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. II.. p. 375. 
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Jainism under the Chalukyas 

During the period occupied by the reigns of these early 
Chalukya princes, the Jaina religion comes into prominence 
along with a developed form of Puranic Brahmanism as well 
as the old Vedic religion. Ravikirti, the Jaina who composed 
the Aihole inscription and represents himself as a poet, was 
patronized by Pulakcsi IL, and Vikrarnaditya II. repaired a 
Jaina temple and gave a grant in connection with it to a 
learned Jaina of the name of Vijaya Pandit, who is represented 
to have silenced his opponents in argument and is styled the 
only disputant.'^® 

Puranic Gods 

Cave Architecture : Buddhism 

But Jainism in those days, as at present, probably flourished 
in the Southern Maratha Country only. Temples in honour 
of the Puranic triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Malicsvara with a 
variety of names were constructed in many places. The wor¬ 
ship of Siva in liis terrific form seems also to have prevailed, 
as the Nasik grant of Nagavardhana assigning a certain village 
to the worship of Kapalikesvara, or the god wearing a garland 
of skulls, would show. And grants to Brahmans who knew^ 
the Vedas and Sastras arc very common. Cave architecture 
came to be used for the purposes of the Puranic religion about 
the time of the early princes of the dynasty, as we see from the 
cave-temple at Badami dedicated to the worship of Vishnu by 
Mangalisa. No inscription has yet come to light showing any 
close relations between the Buddhists and the Chalukya princes. 
But that the religion did prevail and that there were many 
Buddhist temples and monasteries arc shown by the account 
given by Hwan Thsang. Still there is little question that it 
was in a condition of decline. The Chalukyas, like their pre¬ 
decessors in previous times, were tolerant towards all religions. 


Ind. Ant., Vol. VIE, p. 107. 
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11. KirtivarmanII., Saka669 or a. d. 747, deprived 
of supreme sovereignty by Dantidurga 
before Saka 675 or a. d. 753. 
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SECTION XI 
iiiE Rashtrakutas 

Govinda I, Karaka I, Indra II, Dantidurga 

The earliest prince of this dynasty mentioned in the grants 
hitherto discovered is Govinda L But in an inscription in 
the rock-cut temple of the Dasavataras at Elura the names of 
two earlier ones, Dantivarman and Indraraja, occur.^ The 
latter was Govinda\s father and the former his grandfather. 
Govinda I. was probably the prince of that name who in 
Ravikirti’s inscriplion at Ailiole is spoken of as having attacked 
the (]halukya king Pulakesi II. and to have afterwards become 
his ally. Govinda was succeeded by his son Karka, during 
whose reign the Brahmans performed many sacrifices and who 
seems to have patronized the old Vedic religion. After him 
his son Indraraja came to the throne. Indraraja married a 
girl who belonged to the Chalukya family, though on her 
mother’s side she was connected with the lunar race, probably 
that of the Rashtrakutas themselves. From this union sprang 
Dantidurga, who became king after his father. With a hand¬ 
ful of soldiers Dantidurga defeated the army of Karnataka, 
Avhich hitherto had achieved very great glory by vanquishing 
the forces of the kings of Kanchi, the Keralas, Cholas, and 
Pandyas, and of Sriharslia, the lord paramount of Northern 
India, and Vajrata and thus conquered Vallabha or the last 
Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. with ease. He thus acquired 
paramount sovereignty in the south.** He also subdued the 
kings of Kanchi, Kalinga, Kosala, SrkSaila,*^ Malava, Lata, and 
Tanka. At Ujjayini he gave large quantities of gold and 
jewels in charity.^ A grant of Dantidurga found at Samangad 
in the Kolhapur districts bears the date 675 of the Saka era, 
corresponding to a. d. 753.® 

Krishnaraja 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant found at Karda,^ 
and his paternal uncle Krishnaraja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Baroda” omits the name of Danti- 

’ Arch. Surv. West Ind., No. 10, pp. gn—96. 

® The army of Karnataka was thus the army of the Chalukyas. 

* Samangad grant, p. 375, Jour. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. II. 

* This must have been the country about Sri Saila which contains 
the celebrated shrine of Malllkarjuna and which is situated on the lower 
Krishna in the Kamul district, Madras Presidency. 

® Arch. Surv, West. Ind., No. 10, loc, cit. 

* Referred to above. 

»Jc)ur. R. A. S., Vol. III. 

* Published in Jour. Beng. A. S., Vol. VIII., pp. 39a—^303. 
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durga, since the object of the writer was simply lo give the 
pedigree of the reigning monarch, with reference to whom 
Dantidurga was but a collateral, and not to give the names of 
all the previous kings. In that grant Krishnaraja is spoken of 
as having ‘‘rooted out” a prince belonging to the same family 
with him who had taken to evil ways and to have himself 
assumed the task of governing for the ‘‘benelii of his race.” 
The prince dethroned or destroyed [>y Krisiinaraja could not 
have been Dantidurga, as has been supposed by some writers, 
since he was a powerful monarch who for the first time 
acejuired supreme sovereignty for his family. In a grant found 
at Kavi, Krishna is represented to have succeeded to tlic throne 
after Dantidurga’s death.** The prince whom he set aside, 
therefore, must either have been a son of Dantidurga or some 
other person with a belter claim to llie tlironc than himself. 
The statement of the Karda plate that Dantidurga died child¬ 
less may be discredited as being made two hundred years after 
the occurrence. 

Temple of Siva ai Ei.ura excavaied ai hie orders of 

Krisiinaraja 

Krishnaraja, otherwise called Subhatunga, carried on the work 
of Dantidurga and reduced the Chalukyas lo complete subjec¬ 
tion. In two of the grants^** he is spoken of “as having with 
the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or followers 
churned the ocean of the Chalukya race which had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed^^—an ocean that wxis inacces¬ 
sible to others,—and drew out from it tlie Lakslimi”^^ of para 
mount sovereignty. He is said to have defeated Rahappa who 
was proud of his own power and prowess, and afterwards 
assumed the ensigns of supreme sovereignty.’^ Who this 
person was we have not the means of determining. In the 
Baroda grant it is stated that Krishnaraja “ caused to be con- 

® See stanza 11 (p. 14G, Ind. Ant., Vol. V.,) ol the first halt o£ whicli 
only remains. 

Vani'Dindori, four. R. A. S., Vol. V., and Radhanpur, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. VI, p. 65. 

” The legend is that in early times mountains had kings, and as they 
did considerable mischief by their use, India set about culling them. 
The mountains thereupon took refuge in ihc sea. The story originated 
from the double sense which the word parvala bears in the Vedas. It 
denotes “ a mountain ” and '* a cloud ” also, liidra was the god who 
prevented the clouds from Hying from place to place, and compelled 
them to di.scharge their freight on the earth for the benefit of his human 
w^orshippers. 

“ Vishnu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out 
Lakshmi from it, whom he married. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XIL, p, i 8 «, 1 , 13 , 
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structed a temple of a wonderful form on the mountain at 
Elapura. When the gods moving in their aerial cars saw it 
they were struck with wonder and constantly thought much 
over tlic matter saying to themselves, ' This temple of Siva is 
self-existent; for such beauty is not to be found in a work of 
art/ Even the architect who constructed it was struck with 
wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as regards making 
another similar attempt, ‘ Wojidcrful ! I do not know how 
it was that I could construct it. ’ King Krishna with his own 
hands again decorated Sarnbhu (Siva) placed in that temple, 
by means of gold, rubies and other precious jewels, though he 
had already been decorated by the w^onderful artificial orna¬ 
ments of the stream of the Ganga, the moon, and the deadly 
poison/* The ending pura in the names of towns, when it 
undergoes a change at all, is invariably changed to nr^ as in 
Sihur for Simhapura, Indur for Indrapura, Sirur for Sirahpura 
or Sripura, &c. The Elapura of the inscription, therefore, is 
Elur, and the temple described in the grant in such terms must 
be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, perhaps 
the temple of Kailasa itself.’^ Thus it appears that it was 
Krishnaraja that caused the Kailasa to be constructed, and the 
date assigned to it by Fergusson and Burgess simply on archi¬ 
tectural grounds is verified. Krishnaraja must have reigned in 
the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, ix,, 
between 753 and 775 a.d. 

Govinda II —Dhruva 

Krishnaraja was succeeded by his son Govinda II/'’* Nothing 
particular is recorded of him in the giants, except, of course, 

Biihlcr in liis paper in Vol. VI., Incl. Ant., simply states that the 
“grant (Baroda) connects liini (Krishnaraja) witli the hill at Elapur, where 
he seems to have built a fort and a splendid temple of Siva.” He has 
not identihed Elapura and did not perceive the important significance 
of this and the next two stan/as. He, however, suspected that one of the 
verses was badly deciphered. That this and the following verses are some¬ 
what badly dcci})hered there is no doubt ; but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal is far worse and Biililer was misled by it. 
Elect has recently ])nblished a revised tran.slation (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., 
p. itis), but as regards this pa.ssagc it certainly is no improvement on the 
first. He also once spoke of “a hill fort ” (Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 
and now thinks Elapura is in the passage meant to be represented as 
Krishnaraja’s “ encampments. ” He identifies Elapura with Yellapur in 
the North Kanara districts. But the manner in which the temple is 
described according to my translation and also the obvious derivation of 
Elur from Elapura, and Elura from Elapuraka, leave little doubt that a 
rock-cut temple at Elura is meant to be spoken of; and actually the 
existence of a Rashtrakuta inscription in one of the temples confirms my 
conclusion. That my translation is correct and appropriate, I have shown 
in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIE, p. 228, where 
the reader will find the point fully discussed. 

The name of this prince is omitted in the Vani-Dindori and 
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the general praise which is accorded to every prince, however 
weak and inglorious. It however appears froiii the Vani> 
Dindori and Radhanpur grants that he was superseded by his 
younger brother Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate 
his crime in having thus usurped the throne. Dhruva, how¬ 
ever, was an able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Nirupama or the “ Matchless, ” Kalivallabha, and Dhara- 
varsha. He humbled the Pallava king of Kanchi and obtained 
from him a tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the 
prince of the Ganga family, which ruled over the Chera coun¬ 
try. He also carried his arms into the north against the king 
of the Vatsas, whose capital must have been Kausambi, the 
modern Kosam near Allahabad, and who had grown haughty 
by his conquest of a king of the Gauda country. He drove 
the Vatsa prince into the impassable desert of Marvad and 
carried away the two state umbrellas which he had won from 
the Gauda king.^‘'’ A stone inscription at Pattadakal was 
incised in the reign of Nirupama. There he is styled Dhara- 
varsha and Kalivallabha.*^ 

Govinda III OR Jagattunga I 

Dhruva Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govinda III. 
The Radhanpur and Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him 
in the Saka year 730 corresponding to a.d. 808*** while he w^as 
at Mayurakhandi. This place has been identified with a hill- 
fort in the Nasik territory of the name of Morkhand. Whether 
Mayurakhandi was the capital of the dynasty in the time of 
this king cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda HI 
was certainly one of the greatest of ihe Rashtrakuta princes, 
and the statement in his grant that during his time the 
Rashtrakutas became invincible, as the Yadavas of Ptiranic 
history did when under the guidance of Krishna, appears 
credible. Seeing he had grown up to be a brave prince his 
father proposed to abdicate the throne in his favour : but he 
declined, expressing himself perfectly satisfied with his position 
as Yuvaraja or prince-regent.^** 

Radhanpur grants, for ihc same reason apparciuly as that for winch 
Dantidurga’s is omitted in the Baroda grant: but he is alluded to when 
they state that Dhruva or Nirupama set asiile his cider !)rothcr. 

Vani-Dindori and Radhanpur plates. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 125. 

The Samvatsara or cyclic year given in the first is Sarxfajif, the 
current Saka year corresponding t(» which iras 730, while in the second it 
is Fyaya corresponding to 729 current. As regards the exact signification 
to be attached to these dates, see Appendix B. 

** The Kavi grant, however, .states that the falher did raise him to llu* 
supreme sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive his 

5 
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When after his father’s death he ascended the throne, 
twelve kings united their forces and rose against him, desirous 
of striking an effectual blow at the power of the Rashtrakutas. 
But alone and unassisted, he by his personal valour suddenly 
inflicted a crushing defeat on lliem and broke the confederacy. 
He released the Ganga prince of Chera, who had been kept 
in custody by his father ; but no sooner did he go back to his 
native country than he put himself into an attitude of hos¬ 
tility. But Govinda III immediately vanquished him, and 
threw him into captivity again. Subsequently he marched 
against the Gurjara king, who lied away at his approach, 
llience he proceeded to Malva, the king of which country 
knowing himself to be unable to resist his power surrendered 
to him. After receiving his obeisance he directed his march 
to the Vindhyas. When Marasarva, the ruler of the adjoining 
country, who had been watching his movements, heard from 
his spies that Govinda's army had encamped on the slopes of 
that mountain, he went up to him, and throwing himself at 
his feet presented to him his most highly valued heirlooms 
which no other prince had ever got before. On this occasion 
Govinda spent the rainy season at a place called Sribhavana, 
which has not been identified. When the rains were over, he 
marched with his army to the Tungabhadra, where he stayed 
for a short time, and brought the Pallava king of Kanchi 
under a more complete subjection than before. Thence he 
sent a message to the king of Vengi, or the country between 
the lower Krishna and the Godavari, who probably belonged 
to the eastern Chalukya dynasty, and he came and attended 
on him as if he were his servant.This grand victorious 
march to the north and the south must have taken place 
before Saka 7^6 or a. d. 804. For in a copper-plate grant bear¬ 
ing that date found in the Kanarese country, it is stated that 
when the king (Govinda III) “having conquered Dantiga who 
ruled over Kanchi, had come to levy tribute, and when his 
encampments were on the banks of the Tungabhadra, “ he 
allotted some lands to one Sivadhari at a holy place named 
Ramesvara.^' 

Govinda III thus acquired a large extent of territory and 
established his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears 

family of, i.c., when he found the enemies of his family too powerful for 
him, he raised his son to the throne and assigned to him the task of 
suppressing them. Ind. Ant., Vol. V., p. i.jy, v. 27. The reading, how¬ 
ever, is somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here must be those 
twelve whom he is represented to have vanquished in the other grants. 

Vani-Dindori and Radhanpur plates. 

** Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, pp. 126-7. 
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to have become the paramount sovereign of the whole country 
from Malva in the north to Kanchipura in the south and to 
have under his immediate sway the country between the 
Narmada and the 7 'ungabhadra. Tlic Vani-Dindori plates 
convey a village situated in the Nasik district, while those 
found in the Kanarese country assign some land near the 
Tungabhadra. The province of Lata, situated between the 
Mahi and the lower I’api, was assigned by him to his brother 
Indra,^^ who became tlie founder of another branch of the 
dynasty. Govinda III, as stated in tlie Baroda grant, made 
and unmade kings. His secondary names as found in his own 
grants were Prabhutavarsha or Raining profusely, ” Prithvi- 
vallabha or the I.ovcr of the Earth,and Sri-Vallabha. 
Others will be noticed below. Lhe Baroda grant was issued 
by Karka, the son of Govinda’s brother Indra, the king of Lata, 
in Saka 734 or a.d. 8i5 >, and the Kavi grant by Govinda the 
younger brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or a.d. 827. We need 
not notice these princes further, since they belong more to the 
history of Gujarat than of the Dekkan. 

The authorities for the history of the later princes of this 
dynasty are three copper-plate grants found at Sangali, Karda 
and Kharepatan.'^-^ llicsc do not give many details that may 
be relied on as historical ; and at first sight there appear some 
inconsistencies in the genealogy found in them. Several 
scholars have endeavoured to reconcile them in their own 
w^ays, or to explain them l>y making certain suppositions, but 
it does not appear a difficult task to make out a consistent 
genealogy. We have a few si one inscriptions containing the 
names of one or two princes, and a copper plate grant found 
at Surat which stops at the .successor of Govind HI, while stray 
notices of some kings have been discovered in Jaina works. 

Sarva or Amo(;havarsha I 

In t^\o of the grants just meiuioiied, the son and successor of 
Nirupama is stated to be Jagattunga, while in that found at 
Karda he is called Jagadrudra. Now’, since Govinda III was 
one of the greatest princes of this dynasty, it is impossible that 
he should have been passed over by the writers of these grants. 
Jagattunga or Jagadrudra, therefore, ihe son of Nirupama, 
must be Govinda himself and no other. After his death his 
son Amoghavarsha, whose proper name appears to have been 

Kavi plate, Ind. Ant., Vol. V., p. 147, v. 29 ; Baroda grant, Jour. 
Bcng, A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 29G, v. 21. in which ought to be 
a.s in the Kavi. 

In Jour. B B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. ni ; Jour. R. A. S., Vol. Ill, 
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Sarva,*'^ came to the throne. He seems to have marched 
against the Chalukyas of Vengi and put several of the princes 
to death.In the Karda grant the city of Manyakheta is 
spoken of as being in a very flourishing condition in his time. 
There is little question that it was his capital; but whether it 
was he who founded it and made it the capital of the dynasty 
cannot be clearly made out, as the reading given by 
Wathen is corrupt. But it is very probable that Manya¬ 
kheta became the capital of the empire in his time. Manya¬ 
kheta has been properly identified with Malkhed in the Nizam's 
territory. In the Kanheri caves there are three inscriptions, 
in which the reigning paramount sovereign is represented to 
be Amoghavarsha. In one of them Pullasakti of the Silahara 
family, and in the other two his son Kapardin, are mentioned 
as his dependents ruling over Konkan, which province had 
been assigned to them by Amoghavarsha. The dates occur¬ 
ring in the last two are Saka 775 and 799.“® In a historical 
appendix at the end of a Jaina work entitled Uttarapurana, 
or the latter half of the Mahapurana, by Gunabhadra, Amogha¬ 
varsha is represented to have been a devoted worshipper of a 
holy Jaina saint named Jinasena, who was the preceptor of 
Gunabhadra and wrote the Adipurana or the first part of the 
same work.*^ 


p. 94 ; and Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 217, respectively. The 
original plates of this last arc now in my possession. 

Ant., Vol. XIL, p. 183, 1. 25.' 

Sangali f)Iates. But The reading is somewhat corrupt. 

-“Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VI., West’s copies Nos. 15 and 42 ; 
Vol. XIII, p. 11 : and Kielhorn’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII., 
p. "khe cyclic year given with 775 is Prajapati, the current Saka 

year corresponding to which, however, was 774. See Appendix B. 

One copy of the whole of this Purana and anotlier of the last three 
Parvanas or sections have been purchased by me for Ciovcmnient this 
year. The sian/a in which Amoghavarsha is alluded to it this : 



I 

“ The king Amoghavarsha remembered himself to have been purified 
that day when (he lustre of the gems was heightened in consequence of 
his diadem becoming reddish by the dust-pollen of [Jinasena’s] foot- 
lotuses appearing in the stream [of waterlike lustre] flowing from the 
collection of the brilliant rays of his nails :—enough—that prosperous 
Jina^na with the worshipful and revered feet is the blessing of the 

world.** 
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Krishna II or Akalavarsha 

Amoghavarsha’s son and successor was Akalavarsha. He 
married the daughter of Kokkala, king of Chedi, who belonged 
to the Haihaya race, and by her had a son named Jagattunga 
or Jagadrudra. Akalavarsha’s proper name seems from the 
Karda plates to have been Krishna. He is the Krishnaraja 
during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prithvi- 
rarna made a grant of land to a Jaina temple which he had 
caused to be constructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti."" 
Another Jaina temple was built by a Vaisya or Bania named 
Chikarya during his reign in Saka 8^>4 at Mulgunda in the 
Dharvad district, and in the inscription which records this 
fact he is styled Krishna Vallabha.^*-^ 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina Parana noticed above 
was completed by Gunabhadra and consecrated in Saka 820, the 
cyclic year being Pingala.*^*^ In the historical appendix, “ the 
lofty elephants of Akalavarsha are represented “ to have 
drunk the waters of the Ganges rendered fragrant by being 
mixed with the humour flowing from their temples, and, as if 
not having their thirst quenched, to have resorted to the 
Kaumara forest (in the extreme south), which was full of 
sandal trees set in gentle motion by the breezes blowing over 
the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the sun 

""Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., p. 200. The cyclic year mcniionccl 
is Maiimatlia, which followed next after Saka 797. 

p. 192. The cyclic year is Dundubhi, which fell in 825 current. 

V. 1 . 

* * 4 > « 


fJjfIcT vrsq^': 

5irH3*i' 3nwnc gospItRgci'im ii 

“Victorious in the world is this holy Purana, the essence of the 
Sastras which was finished and worshipped by the best among respectable 
[men]* * ♦ in the year Pingala that brings about great prosperity and 

confers happiness on all mankind, at the end of the yc^ar measured by 
820 of the era of the Saka king ♦ * * , while that king Akalavarsha, 
all of whose enemies were destroyed and whose fame was pure (or who 
acquired religious merit and fame), was protecting the whole earth." 

The cyclic year Pingala corresponded to 820 Saka current and 
followed next after the year 819. 
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did not penetrate. " The date 833 Saka has also been assigned 
to Akalavarsha.'’* 


JaGAITUNGA II, InDRA III, AmOGHAVARSIIA II AND 
Govinda IV 


Jagattunga became kin^ after his father. He married 
Lakshmi, the daughter of his maternal uncle, the son of 
Kokkala, who is called Ranavigraha in the Sangali grant and 
Samkaragana in the Karda plates. From this union sprang 
Indra, who succeeded his father. Jagattunga is not here men¬ 
tioned in the Kharepatan grant, but Indra is noticed as the 
grandson of Akalavarsha, as he really was. prince, how¬ 

ever, is mentioned in the plates in another connection below. 
As regards the next king there is some confusion in the Karda 
plates, which is partly due to the bad deciphering and transla¬ 
tion. The Sangali grant however is clear. Indra married a 
lady from the Haihaya family of Chedi again. Her name was 
Vijarnba and she was the daughter of Anganadeva, the son of 
Arjuna, who was the eldest son of Kokkala, mentioned above. 
By her Indra had a son named Govinda, w^ho is the last king 
noticed in the Sangali gTant, since it was issued by him. But 
according to the Kharepatan grant Govinda was the younger 
brother of a prince named Amoghavarslia.^^*^ The immediate 
successor of Indra, therefore, w’as Amoghavarsha, and after 
him his younger brother Govinda came to tlie throne. And 
this is confirmed by the Karda plates also. Amoghavarsha and 
Govinda arc there mentioned as the two sons of Amba, who 
is the same as the Vijarnba of the Sangali plate. But the tran¬ 
slator of the grant understood Govinda and Amba as forming 
one compound, and called the lady Govindamba, which cer¬ 
tainly is an unique name and strikes one as absurd. 71 uis he 
dropped king Govinda altogether, and he was followed by 
all subsequent writers.’’** 


31 


JTW WTtt 5555^ ^ ^ I 




jx 109, Vol. XL, Irid. Ant., 
But he is named Amoghavarsha 


’’=Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, p. 109, 

Fleet in his genealogical table at 
speaks of Govinda’s brother as unnamed. 

in the Kharepatan grant, and also in that of Karda if properly under- 
stood. 

The 14th stanzt, the latter part of which I have construed as in the text, 
Now% the first line of tlih^^umls, out of place and must contain 
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The Sangali plate of Govinda the Fourth, as he must be 
called, does not mention his elder brother Arnoghavarsha by 
name ; and the reason is obvious. Arnoghavarsha was deposed 
by Govinda, who usurped the throne. This circ lunstanee is 
alluded to in his grant, which stales that “though Govinda 
had the power, he did not act with any repreheusiblc cruelty 
towards his elder brotlier, and did not render himself in¬ 
famous by incest, or assume the nature of a devil by casting 
aside considerations of purity and impurity, but became 
Sahasanka by his matchless enterprise and liberality.” 
Probably the sins which arc pointedly denied in the case of 
Govinda were laid to his brother’s charge, and tliey are alluded 
to in order to excuse his conduct in having dethroned him, 
and even credit is given to the king for not having used sucli 
severity towards his brother as in the opinion of the writer 
he deserved. Govinda seems also from this passage to have 

been called Sahasanka, wdiile below^ is given another of his 

names, viz., Suvariiavarsha (Raining gold). Govinda is said to 
have been a bountiful prince and to have constructed a good 
many temples of Siva. His grant was issued in Saka 855, or 
A.D. 933, in the Viaya''"^ year of the cycle, ^vhile he was at his 
capital Manyakheta. 

Baddiga or Amoghavarsha III, Krishna III and 
Khotika 

From the Kharepatan plates it appears that Govinda IV was 
succeeded by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second son of 
Jagattunga. He is represented to have been a virtuous prince. 

sonic mistakes. For, (i) it contains, in substance, a repoiiiion ol wlial 

we have in the first line of slan/a i:;, and (:;) if it is read here as it is, 

we shall have to make Aniha a wife of Jagadrudra along with l.akshmi, 
who has been represented as his wife in sian/.a lu. and understand her 
to be Lakshmi's sister, the fatlici of lK>tb being Sainkaragana. Rut Aruba 
or Vijamba is in the Sangali grant clearly spoken of as the dauiditcr of 
Anganadeva, the son of Arjiina, who was the brother of Rauavigraha, the 
father of Lakshmi ; that is. Aiuba was the daughter of I.akshnii’s first 
cousin. She is also disiiiutly Kpresented as the wife of Indra and the 
mother of Govinda IV. If. liow'e\<T, this fir^t line were not read here, 
the second would be applicable to the king mentioned iniinediately before 
i.c., Indra, and the whole would be consistent with the information 
derived from the Sangali grant. The emendation I make in the second 
line is to read for and then Amba would lx it leased from 

her incongruous association with Govinda and tlu: ^\lu)le would be con¬ 
sistent ami intelligible. 

Fleet along with others, following Wat hen, tails her Ciovinclainba and 
makes her the wife of Jagadrudra. There is no doubt the text of the 
Karda grant is corrupt. But whether this is due to the bad deciphering, 
or to the mistake of the engraver or the composer, cannot be decided 
until the original is re-examined. 

** The current Saka year was 856. 
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He was succeeded by his son Krishnaraja, and after his death 
his younger brother Khotika became king. The Karda grant 
is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood it 
is perfectly consistent with that of Kharepatan. It states : 
“ When the elder brother Krishnarajadcva went to heaven, 
Khotvigadeva, who was begotten by the king Amoghavarsha 
on Kandakadevi, the daughter of Yuvaraja, became king.”^® 
Here the expression “ elder brother must be taken as related 
to Khotvigadeva and not to the preceding king,^^ whoever he 
may have been. Khotika therefore was, even according to the 
Karda grant, the younger brother of Krishnaraja. But he is 
represented to have been the son of Amoghavarsha, while 
Krishnaraja is spoken of in the Kharepatan plates as the son 
of Baddiga. In an inscription at Salotgi, Krishnaraja, the son 
of Amoghavarsha, is represented to have been reigning at 
Manyakheta in 867 Saka,^® that is, twelve years after the 
Sangali grant of Govinda IV was issued. He must have been 
the same prince as that mentioned in the grants we have been 
examining For the Krishna of these was the second king after 
Govinda IV. His father Baddiga, who was Govinda’s uncle, 
must have been an old man when he succeeded, and consc 
quently must have reigned for a very short time. Hence his 
.son Krishna came to be king within twelve years after 
Govinda’s grant; and there is no other Krishna mentioned 
in the grants who is likely to have been on the throne in 867 
Saka. Another date, 878 Saka, has been assigned to him.'*^ If, 
then, the Krishna of the grants is the same as the Krishna of 
the Salotgi inscription, here we have evidence that his father’s 
name was Amoghavarsha ; so that the Baddiga of the Khare¬ 
patan plates was the same as the Amoghavarsha of the Karda 
plates. Krishnaraja and Khotika were thus brothers, and it 
would appear from the wording of the statement in the Karda 
plates that they were the sons of the same father but of 
different mothers.^® 




II. *1^ II 


For, the clause containing that expression is dependent on the 
principal sentence, which is in the next or 16th stanza and the subject 
of which is Khotvigadeva. See the passage in the last note. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. I., p. 205. et seq. The cyclic year given is Plavanga, 
which followed next after Saka 869 and the current year corresponding 
to which was 870. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, p. 109. 

Fleet, following Wathen’s translation, makes Krishna, whom he 
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Kakkala or Karka II : Overthrow of the 
Rashtrakutas 

Khotika was succeeded, according to the Kharcpatan grant^ by 
Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of tliis brother 
vas Nirupama according to the Karda grant. Kakkala is said 
to have been a brave soldier ; but he was conquered in battle 
by Tailapa, who belonged to the Chalukya race, and thus the 
sovereignty of the Dekkan passed from the hands of the 
Rashtrakutas once more into those of the (Jialukyas. 1 he 
Karda grant, which was made in the reign of Kakkala, is dated 
Saka 894 or a.d. 972, and in the following year or Saka 895 
Tailapa attained sovereign power.'*' 'The Rashtrakutas were 
thus supreme masters of this country from about a.d. 748 to 
A.D. 973, that is, for nearly tw’^o hundred and twenty-five years. 

Religion under the Rashtrakutas 

That the princes of this race were very pow^erful there can be 
little doubt. The rock-cut temples at Elura still attest their 

calls Krishna HI., the elder brother of Amoghavarsha and thus a son of 
fagattunga II. But in the Kharcpatan grant he is disiincily represented 
as the son of Baddiga, who was the son of Jagattunga, and thus a grand’ 
son of Jagattunga 11 . He is also represented as Khotika’s elder brother. 
I have shown in the text that the expression “ elder brother, *’ occurring 
in the Karda grant, should by the rules of construction he taken as 
referring to Khotviga and in this way that gram bccoinc?s perlecliy con- 
sislcnt with that of Kharcpatan. The Amoghavarsha who was the son of 
Jagattunga is that spoken of in the sixteenth stanza of the Karda grant, 
and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, who was 
the son of Indra and nephew of that Amogiia\arsha, as I have shown 
above. Fleet brings in another Krishna and makes him the youngei 
brother of Khotika, and idenfific’s him with Niru}>ama (see the text 
below). What his authority is I do not know. But the Kharcpatan grant 
numlions one Krishna only, the elder brother of Khotika and .son of 
Baddiga. The Karda also mentions one cmly. and as to his relation with 
the other princes I have shown that that grant agrees with the Kharcpatan 
plates. I'nc Krishna of the Salotgi in.scription is to he identiiicxi with 
the elder brotlicr of Khotika and is not to be considered a different prince 
unalluded to in the grants. Ninipama, t)>e younger ))rotlier of Khotika, 
is not and cannot have been called Krishna, because his elder brother and 
the elder brother of Khotika was railed Krishna. Ninipama does not 
a|)pcar to have been a reigning prince, for in the Karda plates he is only 
parenthetically introduced as the father of Kakka. who was a reigning 
prince ; and in the Kharcf)aian grant he is not mentioned at all by name, 
but Kakkala is said to be the son of the brother of Khotika. Krishna, 
on the other hand, was on the throne in H67 Saka according to the 
Salotgi inscription and was a reigning prince according io the grants. 
Thus then Krishna was tlie eldest brotlier, Khotika the next, and Niru¬ 
pama the youngest. They were the sons of Amoghavarsha, the same as 
the Baddiga of the Khadepatan grant. In this whole investigation I 
have found that the apparent inconsistencies and conftision arc due only 
to the Karda plates, whidi mnsl be revised if they are available and re¬ 
translated. 

The cyclic years mentioned along with these two dates arc Angiras 
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power and magnificence. Under them the worship of the 
Puranic gods rose into much greater importance than before, 
llie days when kings and princes got temples and monasteries 
cut out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of Gotama 
Buddha had gone by, never to return. Instead of them we 
have during this period temples excavated or constructed on 
a more magnificent scale and dedicated to the worship of Siva 
and Vishnu. Several of the grants of these Rashlrakuta princes 
praise their bounty and mention their having constructed 
temples. Still, as the Kanhcri inscriptions of the reign of 
Amoghavarsha I show, Buddhism had its votaries and bene¬ 
factors, though the religion had evidently sunk into unimport¬ 
ance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the prominence 
it had acquired during the Chalukya period, or even made 
greater progress. Amoghavarsha was, as we have seen, 
favourably disposed towards ii, and some of the minor chiefs 
and the lower castes, especially the traders, were its devoted 
adherents. The from of Jainism that prevailed in the country 
was mostly that professed by the Digarnbara sect. 

Krishna of the Rasiitrakuta race^ the hero of 
THE Kaxnrahasya 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the early Chalukya 
princes, those of the Rashtrakutas contain accounts in verse 
of the ancestors of the grantor, and most of the verses are of 
the nature of those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in 
Sanskrit literature, possessing the same merits and faults. The 
Rashtrakutas, therefore, must have been patrons of Icaring, 
and probably had poets in their service. One of the three 
Krishnas belonging to the dynasty is the hero of an artificial 
poem by Ilalayudha entitled the Kavirahasya, the purpose of 
which is to explain the distinction as regards sense and con- 
jugational peculiarities between roots having the same external 
form. He is spoken of as the paramount vSovercign of Dakshi- 
napatha.^- Westergaard, however, thought him to be the 
Krishnaraya of the Vijayanagar dynasty who reigned in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Kavirahasya 
he is spoken of in one place as “having sprung from the 

and Sriinukha respectively, the current Saka years corresponding to 
^vllich were 895 and Rod. 



“ In Dakshinapatha. which is rendered holy by the light of the sage 
A^stya, there was a king of the name of Krishnaraja who was crowned 
as a paramount sovereign. “ 
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Rashtrakuta race,” and his is in antoher called “the ornament 
of the lunar race,” which description is of course not appli 
cable to the Vijayanagar prince. 

BaLHARAS IDENTIFIED WITH THE RaSII I RAKT I AS 

Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention a powerful 
dynasty of the name of Balharas who ruled at a place called 
Mankir. The name of the city would show that the Rashtra 
kutas, whose capital was Manyakheta or Mankhed, were lueani. 
But Balhara, the name of the dynasty, lias not been idenlilied 
with any that might be considered to be applicable to the 
Rashtrakutas. But to me the identification does not appear 
difficult. The Rashtrakutas appear clearly to have assumed 
the title of Vallabha which w^as used by their predecessors the 
Chalukyas. In an inscription on a stone tablet at Lakshmesvar, 
Govinda III. is called Sri-Vallabha/^^* while in the Radhanpur 
plates he is spoken of as rallabJta-narefuhn. In the vSangali 
and Karda grants also the reigning king is styled V^illabha- 
narendra, while in other inscriptions we find the title Prilhi- 
vivallabha alone used. Now^ Vallabha-narendra means “the 
king Vallabha,” and is the same as Fallahliaraja, the words 
raja (n) and narendra both denoting “a king.” Vallablnnraja 
should, by the rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, 
became Vallabha-ray, Ballaha~ray, or Balha-ray. This last is 
the same as the Balhar of the Arabs. 

The genealogy of the Rashtrakutas is sliowit in the follow¬ 
ing table : ♦ 


“ Who will equal in .s(rcn<^ili that lord of the uorld sprung irom the 
Rashtrakuta race, who by his power fn-ars an inroinjiarahic' hurticn 

" That oniaiucnl of the lunar rare rxtiacts (he jiiici- of Sonia in 
sacriticcs.” 

Ind. Ant., \'ol. XL, p. 15^. 
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1. Dantivarman. 

I 

2. Indra I 

I 

3. Govinda I. 

I 

4. Karka I. 


5. Indra II. 7. Krishna I. or Subhatung. 

I 7--'-, 

6. Dantidurga, 8 Govinda II. 9. Dhruva, Nirupama, 
(675 S.) or Dharavarsha. 


10. Govinda III Jagattunga I., Jagadrudra, or Indra. 

Pravutavarsha. I 

(726 & 730S.) _ I_ 

I ' I 

Karka Govinda. 

(734 S.) (749 S.) 

^ ■* 

Gujarat Branch. 

11. Sarva or Amoghavarsha I. 

(775 & 799 S.) 

I 

12. Krishna II. or Akalavarsha. 

(775 & 799 S.) 

I 

13. Jagattunga II. 


14. Indra III. 17. Baddiga or Amoghavarsha III. 

I_ I 


15. Amoghavarsha II. 16, Govinda IV 

(855 S.) 

\ " I I 

18. Krishna III or Akalavarsha. 19. Khotika. Nirupama, 
(867 4& 878 S.) ■ I 

20. Kakkala, Karka II. or 
Amoghavarsha IV. 

(894 S.) 


{a.) The names of those who ivere supreme sovereigns in the Dekkan 
arc printed in capitals. 

(/;.) The names of those who were kings before the attainment ot 
supreme power arc printed in small letters. 

(t.) The order of succession is represented by the numbers. 

(d.) The name of the father of Kakkala, w^ho docs not appear to have 
ascended the throne at all, has been printed in Italics. 
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SECTION XII 
The Later Chalurvas 

We left the history of the kings of the CJialukya race at Kir- 
tivarman IL Between him and Tailapa, who wrested the 
supreme sovereignty of the Dekkan from Kakkala, the last of 
the Rashtrakuta kings, the Miraj coppcr-plaie grant and the 
Yevur tablet place six kings. Kirtivarman ascended the throne 
in Saka 669 arid was reigning in 679, before which time he 
had been reduced to the condition of a minor chief; and 
Tailapa regained sovereign power in 895 Saka. ‘ We have thus 
seven princes only between 669 and 895, for 226 years. 
This gives an average reign of 32 years to each, which is far 
too much. This was the darkest period in the history of the 
Chalukya dynasty, and probably no correct account of the 
succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was cannot be satisfactorily determined 
in the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz., ins¬ 
criptions. 

The later Chalukya dynasty, not a continuation of 
THE earlier 

There must have been several branches of the Chalukya family, 
and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang from the 
main branch. I am inclined to believe that he belonged to 
quite a collateral and unimportant branch, and that the main 
branch became extinct. For the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to Hariti and spoke of themselves 
as belonging to the Manavya race; while these later Chalukyas 
traced their pedigree to Satyasraya only, and those tw^o names 
do not occur in their inscriptions' except in the Miraj grant 
and its copies, where an effc^rt is made to begin at the begin¬ 
ning. But evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient 
materials at his disposal, since, as above stated, he places six 
princes only between Kirtivarman II. and Tailapa. There 
is little question that there was no continuity of tradition. 
The titles Jagadekamalla, Tribhuvanarnalla, See., which the 
later Chalukyas assumed, mark them oft distinctively from 
princes of the earlier dynasty, who had none like them. In a 
copper-plate grant dated Saka 735 found in Maisur a Chalukya 
prince of the name of Vimaladitya, the son of Yasovarman and 
grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. To ward off the evil 
influence of Sultan from Vimaladitya, a village was granted 
to a Jaina sage on behalf of a Jaina temple by Govincia III., 

» Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 4. 
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the Rashtrakuta king, at the request of Chakiraja of the Ganga 
family, the maternal uncle of Vimaladitya." These three 
Chalukya names do not occur in the usual genealogy of the 
family. This therefore appears to have been an independent 
branch. 

A Chalukya prince jvientionkd in a Vedantic work 

At the end of a work entitled Samkshepasariraka, the author 
Sarvajnatman, the pupil of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil 
of the great Samkaracharya, slates that he composed it while 
'‘the prosperous king of tlie Kshatriya race, the Aditya (sun) 
of the race of Marm whose orders were never disobeyed, was 
ruling over the earth/’This description would apply with 
propriety to such a king as Vikramaditya I., Vinayaditya, 
Vijayaditya, or Vikramaditya II. of the early Chalukya dynasty, 
since they were very powerful princes and were “Adityas of 
the race of Manu.” For the Manavya race to which they 
belonged may be understood as “the race of Manu.'’ But 
Samkaracharya is said to have lived between Saka 710 and 742, 
wherefore his grand-pupil must have flourished about the year 
800 of that era, while Vikramaditya II., the latest of the four, 
ceased to reign in 669 Saka. Supposing then that the date 
assigned to Samkaracharya is correct, the king meant by Sar¬ 
vajnatman must be one of those placed by the Miraj grant 
between Kirtivarnian II. and Tailapa. He may be Vikrama¬ 
ditya, the third prince after Kirtivarman II, but if the des¬ 
cription is considered hardly applicable to a minor chief, 
Samkaracharya’s date must be pushed backwards so as to place 
the pupil of his pupil in the reign of one of the four princes 
of the early Chalukya dynasty mentioned above. 

Tailapa's Expeditions 

Tailapa seems to have carried his arms into the country of the 
Cholas ^ and humbled the king of Chedi. ® He despatched an 

2 Iml. AiU., Vol. XIL, p. n. 

The Devesvara spoken ol in the first line is Suresvara, the pupil of 
Samkaracharya. 

*See the genealogy at the end of this Section. «Ind. Ant., Vol. V., 
p. 17 . 

•Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 15 . 
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expedition into Gujarat, under a general of ilie name of 
Barapa, against Mularaja, the founder of the Chaliikya dynasty 
of Anahilapattana, who for some time was hard pressed, but 
according to the Gujarat chroniclers the genreal was e\'entually 
defeated with slaughter.' Somesvara, the author of the Kirti- 
kaumudi, speaks of Barapa as the general of the lord of Lata, 
from which it would appear that Tailapa was in possi ssion of 
that country. ^ Tailapa invaded Malva also, whicli at tins 
time was governed by Munja, the uncle of the celebrated Bhoja. 
Miinja, instead of strictly confining himself to the defensive, 
took the offensive, and, against the counsels of his aged minis¬ 
ter Rudraditya, crossed the Godavari with a large army. He 
was encountered by Tailapa, who inflicted a crushing defeat 
on him and took him prisoner. At first Munja was treated 
with consideration by his captor, but an attempt to elfect his 
escape having been detected, he was subjected to indignities, 
made to beg froin door to door, and finally bcfieack'd. This 
event is alluded to in one of Tailapa’s inscriptions. Lailapa 
reigned for twenty-four years.One of his feudatory chiefs 
granted a piece of land to a Jaina temple that he had cons¬ 
tructed at Saundatti in the Ikdgaum district, in the year 902 
Saka or a. d. 980. 

Satyasrava 

Tailapa married Jakabba, the daughter of the last Rashtrakuta 
king, and had by her two sons, whose names were Satyasrava 
and Dasavarman. The former succeeded him in 919 Saka 
or A. D. 997. Nothing particular is mentioned of him in any 
of the inscriptions. The Kharepatan giant, which wc have 
so often referred to, was issued in his reign in Saka 9^50 by a 
dependent chief of the Silahara family which ruled over 
southern Konkan. 

Virramaditya I. fe Javasimha 

Satyasraya died without issue and was succeeded by V^ikrama- 
ditya the son of his younger brother Dasavarman by his 

^ Rasa Mala, Chap. IV., p. new Ed. 

Kirtikaumudi li., 

” Mcrutiinga’s Bhojapiabandha and Bhojachariim by Rajavaliabba. 
[our. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. is. ' lb., p. 4. 

^‘-Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., p. 210. 

Miraj plates ; Jour. R. A. S., Vol. III., p. sirs, sr. ; Incl. Ant.. 

Vol. VIII., pp. 15-17. ’^Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 

I call him Vikramadiiya I. and not Vikramaditya V. as other do, 
because I would keep the two dynasties distinct for the reasons giveti in 
the text alx)ve. I shall call Vikramaditya Tribhuvanamalla, Vikramadiiya 
II., an so on. 
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wife Bhagavati. The earliest of his inscriptions is dated Saka 
930, which is also the latest date of his predecessor. He there¬ 
fore succeeded to the throne in that year, i,e., in 1008 a. 
and appears to have reigned for only a short time. He was 
succeeded by his brother Jayasimha or Jagadekamalla, who in 
an inscription dated 941 Saka, i,e., 1019 a. d., is represented 
to have put to flight or broken the confederacy of Malava and 
is styled “the moon of the lotus which was king Bhoja,” that 
is, one who humbled him. He is also spoken of as having 
beaten the Cholas and the Cheras. The Miraj grant was 
executed by him five years later, ix., in Saka 946, when “after 
having subdued the powerful Chola, the lord of the Dramila 
country, and taken away everything belonging to the ruler of 
the seven Konkans, he had encamped with his victorious army 
at Kolhapur in the course of a march to the northern countries 
to vanquish them,“^” 

SOMESVARA OR AhAVAMALLA 

Jayasimha ceased to reign in 96:2 Saka, or 1040 a. d., and was 
succeeded by his son Somesvara 1 , who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Chalu- 
kya princes, the first enemy he had to turn his arms against 
was the king of the Cholas. He is then represented by 

Billiana to have marched against Dhara, the capital of Bhoja, 
and captured it. Bhoja was compelled to abandon the city. 
These hostilities wdth the king of Malva seem to have been 
inherited by this king and his predecessor from Tailapa, who 
had caused Munja to be put to death. Bhoja was but a boy 
when this event took place. It is narrated in the Bhojacharitra 
that after he had come of age and begun to administer the 
affairs of his kingdom, on one occasion a dramatic play repre¬ 
senting the fate of Munja was acted before him, and there¬ 
upon he resolved to avenge his uncle’s death. He invaded the 
Dekkan with a large army, captured Tailapa, subjected him 
to the same indignities to which Munja had been subjected by 
him, and finally executed him.^" Bhoja, who ruled over Malva 

jour. R. A. S., Vol. p. 4. Ind. Ant., Vol. V., p. 17. 

Loc. cit. Dramila is another form of Dravida. There is some mis¬ 
take here in the original. The letters are Fleet takes 

as one word and as another, but d* cannot be cons 

trued and C^handrainila is unknown. The first word must be 4 ^^ ^ 
take for some such word as ssW “down,” “below,” and the second 
Dramiladhipathn. 

Bilhana’s Vikramanka Charitra, I., 90; Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV.. 

p. 13. 

Bhojacharitra, L, 50-56. 
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for about fifty-three years, was but a minor when iviunja died. 
Munja w^as on the throne in 994 a.d./^ wdiile Tailapa died or 
ceased to reign in 997 a.d. He must therefore have been slain 
by the latter between 994 and 997 a.d.^ and Tailapa did not 
survive Munja for a sufficiently long time to allow of Bhoja’s 
attaining majority and fighting with him. Hence Bhoja 
could not have wreaked vengeance on Tailapa. But the wars 
of Jayasimha and Sornesvara I. with him show that the tradi¬ 
tion recorded in the Bhojacharitra must have been correct to 
this extent, that to avenge his uncle’s death the king of Malva 
formed a confederacy whth some neighbouring princes and 
attacked the dominions of the Chalukyas. Perhaps he cap¬ 
tured Vikramaditya I., of whom we know^ so little, and put 
him to death. It was probably on that account that Jayasimha 
took arms against him and broke the confederacy, as repre¬ 
sented in the inscription dated 941 Saka. 

Attack against Dahala and the southern couniries 

After some time Sornesvara attacked Chedi or Dahala, the 
capital of which was levur or Tripura, and deposed or slew 
Karna.^-’ King Bhoja must have died before (his event ; for, 
just about the time of his death, Kama had formed a con¬ 
federacy with Bhimadeva 1 of Gujarat with a view to attack 
Malva from two sides, and sacked Dhara after his death. 
Bilhana next represents the Chalukya prince to have marched 
against the countries on the sea-coast, probably the western. 
These he conquered, and having erected a triumphal column 
there, prtKeeded by the sea-shore to the extremity of the penin¬ 
sula. In his progress through that part of the country the 
king of the Dravidas or Cholas attacked him, hut was defeated. 
Sornesvara thereupon proceeded to his capital Kanchi, which 
he captured, and the Chola king had to flee away to save his 
life.Ahavamalla’s operations against Bhoja and the Cholas 
arc alluded to in an inscription, and lie is also represented to 
have fought wdth the king of Kanyakubja or Kanoj and com¬ 
pelled him to betake himself to the caverns of mountains for 
safety. 

SoN.s OF Ahavamalla 

Ahavamalla or Sornesvara founded the city of Kalyana and 
made it his capital. Bilhana mentions the fact,^* and the name 

My Report on llic search for Mss. during 1882-83, p. 45. 

Bilhana’s Vikr., I., 102* 103. 

Meriitunga’s Bhojaprabandha ; Rasa Mala VI., p. 69, new Ed. 

^*Vikr. Cli., I., 107-116. Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. if) 

-•Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., 11 ., 1. The natural construction appeals (o 

6 
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of the city does not occur in any inscriptions of a date earlier 
than 975 Saka, when Somcsvara was reigning.^^ In the course 
of time three sons were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of 
whom was named Somesvara, the second Vikramaditya, and 
the third Jayasimha.^'*' The ablest of these was Vikramaditya, 
and Ahavamalla intended to raise him to the dignity of yiiva- 
raja or prince-regent in supersession of his elder brother ; but 
Bilhana tells us he declined the honour."^' Somesvara therefore 
was installed as prince-regent, but the real work was done by 
Vikramaditya, who was invariably employed by his father to 
fight his battles. The first thing he did was to march as usual 
against the Cholas, whose king was defeated and deprived of 
his kingdom. The king of Malva, who had been driven from 
his country by somebody whose name is not given, sought 
Vikramaditya's assistance. That prince put down his enemies 
and placed him on the throne.^® 

Vikramaditya's military operations 

Vikramaditya is said to have invaded the Gauda country 
or Bengal and Kamarupa or Assam.In the more detailed 
description of his career of conquest, Bilhana tells us, he first 
marched against the Keralas, whom he conquered.^^ The 
king of Simhala submitted to him at his approach ; then he 
took the city of Gangakunda and proceeded to the country of 
the Cholas, the prince of which fled and took refuge in the 
caverns of mountains. Vikramaditya then entered Kanchi and 
plundered it; and thence directed his march to Vengi, and to 
Chakrakota.^^ 


Ahavamai.la's death 

While Vikramaditya was so employed, Ahavamalla was 
seized with a strong fever. When he observed his end 
approaching, he caused himself to be taken to the banks of the 
Tungabhadra. He bathed in the waters of the river and gave 

be lo take excellent ” as an attributive adjective, not 

predicative, and take as the predicate. The sense then will be : 

“ He made (founded) the most excellent city named Kalyana. ” 

See Fleet’s remarks on the point, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIIL, p. 105. 
The word Kalyana occurring in the Salotgi inscription (Ind. Ant., Vol. I., 
p. 210), is also, like that in Kirtivarman’s grant, to be taken in the sense 
of good, ” “ benefit, ” “ beneficial, and not as the name of a town 
as Pandit and Biihlcr have done. 

Bilhana*s Vikr. Ch. II., 57-58 and 85 ; IIL, 1, 25. 

Ih., IIL, 26*32, ^5.41, and 48-54. ^®/fi.,|III., 55-67. 

Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., IIL, 74. ^^ 76 ., IV.‘,'2, 18. 

‘76., IV., 20 . 

’76., IV., 21 - 30 . For the situation of Vengi, see supra. P. 62 - 63 . 
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away a great deal of gold in charily. Then entering the river 
again, he proceeded until the water reached his neck, and, in 
the din caused by the waves and a number of musical insiriL 
ments, drowned himself.'^"* This event must have taken place 
in Saka 991, corresponding to io()9 a.d. Ahavamalla, 
according to Bilhana, performed a great majiy sacrihees and 
was very liberal to men of learning.''^ On account of his 
virtues, poets made him the hero of the tales, poems, and 
dramas composed by them.^'^ 

SOMESVARA PROCLAIMED RING I QUARRELS BE!WEEN ITIE 

BROTHERS 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince- 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikanialla, Vikramaditya received intelli¬ 
gence of his father’s death while returning from Vengi. lie 
hastened to the capital and was received with affection by his 
brother. Vikramaditya made over to him all the spoils he had 
won in the course of his conejuests, and for some time there 
was a good understanding between the brothers. But Somes¬ 
vara was a weak and tyrannical prince. lie oppressed his 
subjects and lost their afl’ection. He would not be guided by 
the counsels of wiser and better men ; and the kingdom of 
Kuntala lost a good deal of its importance and influence. 
Vikramaditya, unable to control his brother and suspecting his 
intentions towards himself, left the capital with his younger 
brother Jayasimha and a large army.^'* Somesvara II. sent his 
forces after him, but they were defeated by Vikramaditya with 
great slaughter.'*^' The prince then proceeded to (he banks of 
the Tungabhadra, and, after some time, directed his mardi 
towards the country of the Cholas. On the way he slopped at 
Banavasi, where he enjoyed himself for some time, and then 
started for the country of Malaya. 

Submission of Jayakesi of Goa to Vikkamadh va : 

Au.iance warn the Chola pkinck 
Jayakesi is represented to have submitted to Vikramaditya 
and “given him more wealth than he desired, and thus to have 
rendered lasting the smile on the face of the Konkan ladies. 
Jayakesi appears thus to have been king of the Konkan, and 
was the same as the first king of that name, wlio in the copper¬ 
plate grants of the Goa Kadambas, published by Meet, is 
spoken of as having entered into an alliance with the Chalukya 

IV., 46-68. ** Jour. R. A. S., VoL IV., p. 4. 

Bilhana's Vikr. Ch., I., 07 09: IV.. 52. I., 88. 

IV., 88-119; V., 1. ‘ V., 5-8. Ib., V.. 10, 18 25. 
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and Chola kings and made GopakapaUana or Goa his capital. 
Vikramaditya or TL’ribhuvanamaila in after-life gave his 
daughter Mallalamahadevi in marriage to his grandson, who 
also was called Jayakesi, and this circumstance is mentioned 
in all the three gTants, since the connection with the para¬ 
mount sovereign of the Dekkan raised the dignity of the 
family.'*’^ The king of the Alupas^- also rendered his obeisance 
to the Chalukya prince, who showed him marks of favour. 
He then subjugated the Keralas or people of Malabar, and 
turned towards the country of the Dravidas or Cholas. Being 
informed of tliis, the C^hola prince sent a herald with propo¬ 
sals of peace, offering his daughter in marriage to Vikram¬ 
aditya. These were accepted by the latter, and at the solicita¬ 
tions of the Chola he fell back on the Tungabhadra, where the 
prince arrived with his daughter and concluded an alliance.^^ 

Revolution in the Chola kingdom : Alliance between 
Rajiga and Somesvara II. against Vikramaditya 

Some time after, the king of the Cholas died and there w^as 
a revolution in the kingdom. When the Chalukya prince 
heard of this he immediately proceeded to Kanchi, and placing 
the son of his father-in-law on the throne, remained there for 
a month to suppress his enemies and render his position secure. 
A short time after his return to the Tungabhadra, however, 
Rajiga, the king of Vengi, observing that the nobility of the 
Chola prince were disaffected, seized the opportunity, and, 
having deposed him, usurped the sovereignty of the country. 
To embarrass Vikramaditya and prevent his descent on Kanchi, 
Rajiga incited his brother Somesvara II. to attack him from 
behind. Vikramaditya, however, marched on, and, by the 
time he came in sight of the Dravida forces, Somesvara over¬ 
took him in his rear. He had a very large army, which was 
well equipped.^'^ Bilhana, who is, of course, anxious to show 
his patron to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, represents him 
to be deeply afflicted when he saw that his brother had made 
common cause with his enemy, and to have endeavoured to 
dissuade him from the course on which he had embarked. 

Battle of Vikramadit ya with his brother and Rajiga : 

Coronation of Vikramaditya 

Somesvara made a show of yielding to his brother’s expostula¬ 
tions, seeking however in the meanwhile for a favourable 

** Jour. B. B. R. a. S., Vol. IX., pp. 242, 268, 279. 

See supra, p. 60, note 11. 

** Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., V. 26-29, 46, 56, 60, 73, 79-89. 

« Ib., VI., 7-54. 
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opportunity to strike a decisive blow.^^ But Vikrainaditya 
finally resolved to give a fight to the armies of both. 'J hen a 
bloody battle ensued, Vikraniaditya proved victorious, the new 
king of the Dravidas fled, and Somesvara was taken prisoner. 
The Chalukya prince then returned to the Tungabhadni, and 
after some hesitation dethroned Somesvara ancl had himself 
crowned king. To his younger brother Jayasimha he assigned 
the province of Banavasi/^ These events took place in the 
cyclic year Nala, Saka 998, or a.d. 1076.^^ 

Reign of Vikramaditya II 

Vikramaditya II. then entered Kalyana and had a long and 
upon the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years.He assumed 
the title of Tribhuvanamalla, and is known by the names of 
Kalivikrama and Parmadiraya also. He abolished tlie Saka 
era and established his own ; but it fell into disuse not long 
after his death. Some time after his accession, he went to 
Karahataka or Karhad and married the daughter of the Sila- 
hara king who reigned at the place. Her name was Chandra- 
lekha and she was a woman of rare beauty. Bilhana repre¬ 
sents her to have held a svayanixfara where a great many kings 
assembled, out of whom she chose the Chalukya prince and 
placed the nuptial wreath round his neck. Whether the 
simyamvara was real, or imagined by the poet to give himself 
an opportunity for the display of his poetic and descriptive 
powers, it is not possible to decide. Chaiidralekha is spoken 
of in the inscriptions as Chandaladcvi, and many otlier wives 
of Tribhuvanamalla arc mentioned l^csidcs her. The revenues 
of certain villages were assigned to them for their private 
expenses.*’® 

Rebellion of Jayasimha, Vikuama’s imorHER 

Some years after, Vikrama’s brother Jayasimha, who had been 
appointed his viceroy at Banavasi, began to meditate treason 

VI., 56-61. *nh., VT.. 90-93. 98-99. 

Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 4; iruL An!., Vol. yUL, p. 189. 7 tic 

current. Saka year wa.s 999. Fleet thinks thai tlx; iVsiival 0) his Pat In- 
bandha or coronation, grants on account of which arc recorded as made 
on the 5th day of the bright half of Phalguna in the Nala year, in an 
inscription at Vadageri, was the annual festival. But this is a mere 
assumption. One would expect in such a case the word varshilwtsava. 
The utsava or festival spoken of must be that which followetl the cere¬ 
mony. The date in this inscription refers to the grant, and docs not, 
in my opinion, show at all the day on which the coronation ceremony 
took place. All we can gather from this inscription and that at Aralcs- 
vara is that the Nala Samvatsara was the first year of his reign. 

R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 14. 

/b., p.15, and Bilhana’s Vikr. Cb., VIIl.—XI. 
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against him. He extorted a great deal of money from his 
subjects, entered into an alliance with the Dravida king and 
other chiefs, and even endeavoured to foment sedition and 
treachery among Vikramaditya’s troops. When the king heard 
of this, he made several attempts to dissuade his brother from 
his evil course, but they were of no avail; and in a short time 
Jayasimha came with his numerous allies and his large army 
and encamped on the banks of the Krishna. He plundered 
and burned the surrounding villages and took many prisoners 
and considered success so certain that he sent insulting mes¬ 
sages to Vikrama."’^ The king then marched against him at 
the head of his forces. As he approached the river he was 
harassed by the enemy’s skirmishers, but driving them away he 
encamped on the banks."'- He surveyed his brother’s army 
and found it to be very large and strong. Then a battle ensued. 
At first the elephants of the enemy advanced and spread con¬ 
fusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All his elephants, horses, and 
men turned backwards; but with remarkable bravery the king 
rushed forward on the back of his maddened elephant, deal¬ 
ing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the enemy 
were driven back and the king killed a great many of his 
soldiers. The army was defeated and Jayasimha and his fol¬ 
lowers fled away. Vikrama did not pursue the enemy, but 
took the elephants, horses, women, and baggage left on the 
battle-field and returned to his capital. After a time Jaya¬ 
simha was caught skulking in a forest and brought to Vikram- 
aditya, who, however, is represented to have pardoned hirn.*^^* 

Invasion of Vikrama’s dominions ry Vismnuvardhana 

In the latter part of Vikrama’s reign his dominions were 
invaded by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the Yadava 
family reigning at Dvarasamudra, the modern Halebid in 
Maisur; and with him were associated the kings of the 
Pandya country, Goa, and Konkan. This Hoysala prince 
must have lieen Vishnuvardhana, the younger brother of 
Ballala and the giandson of Vinayaditya, who first brought the 
dynasty into prominence. For in the inscription of Vira Bal¬ 
lala, the grandson of Vishnuvardhana, at Gaddaka, Vishnu¬ 
vardhana is represented to have overrun the whole country 
between his capital and Belvola and washed his horses with 
the waters of the Krishna-Vena. It is also stated that ‘"he was 
again and again reminded by his servants of the honour done 

Bilhana*s Vikr. Cb., XIV., 1 - 13 . 18 , 49 - 56 . 

XIV., 57, 70. 71. 
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to him by the king Paramardideva (Vikramadiiya), who said. 
‘Know the Hoysala alone among all princes to be unconquer¬ 
able.’ Vikramaditya despatched against these enemies a 
dependent chief of the name of Acha or Achagi, whose terri¬ 
tory lay to the south. Acha, who was “a very lion in war and 
shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his war-cry, pursued 
and prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put to (light 
Lakshma in war, valorously followed after Pandya, dispersed 
at all times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan."-'^ Acha 
must have fought several other battles for his master ; for he 
is represented to have made “the kings of Kalinga, Vanga, 
Marti, Gurjara, Malava, Chera, and Chola (subject) to his 
sovereign.”*’® Vikramaditya himself had to take the field 
against the Chola prince, wdio had growm insubordinate. He 
was defeated and fled, and the king returned to his capital.*'^’' 
Vikramaditya II constructed a large temple of Vishnu and 
had a tank dug in front of it. In the vicinity he founded a 
town which was called Vikramapura."’^ 

Vikramaditya's patronage of learning 

He governed his subjects well and they were happy under 
his rule. The security they enjoyed was so great that, accor¬ 
ding to Bilhana, ” they did not care to close the doors of their 
houses at night, and instead of thieves the rays of the moon 
entered through the window openings. ” He w^as very liberal 
and bountiful to the poor and “gave the sixteen great gifts at 
each holy conjuncture. ” That he w^as a patron of learning 
is shown by the fact of a Kasmirian Pandit like Bilhana, who 
travelled over the whole of India in quest of support, having 
been raised by him to the dignity of Vidyapaii or chief 
Pandit. 

Vijnanesvara 

Vijnanesvara, the author of the Mitakshara, w^hich is at pre¬ 
sent acknowledged over a large part of India, and especially 
in the Maratha country, as the chief authority on matters of 
law and religion, flourished in the reign of Vikramaditya and 
lived at Kalyana. At the end of most manuscripts of that 

®Mnd. Ant., Vol. II.. p. F1 ccI*s translation of this verse is 

incorrect. The words are to be ihus collocated : 

“Jour. B. B. R. A. f>., Vol. XI., p. i-H- Poysala and Hoysala are 
one and the same word. 

“•/ft., p. 860 . “ Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., XVII., 43 - 68 . 

"lb., XVII., jr„ 22 . 29 , and Jour. R. A. ,S., Vol. IV., p. 15 . 

“Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., XVII., 6, 36-37- 
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work there occur three stanzas, which may be translated as 
follows*® : 

“On the surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Kalyana ; never was a monarch 
like the prosperous Vikramarka seen or heard of; and,—what 
more ?—Vijnanesvara, the Pandit, does not bear comparison 
with any other®^ (person). May this triad which is like a 
celestial creeper** exist to the end of the Kalpa ! 

“May the Lord of wisdom*’ live as long as the sun and moon 
endure —he who produces tvords which distil honey and than 
which nothing is more wonderful to the learned, gives wealth 
exceeding their wishes to a mulittude of supplicants,®* con¬ 
templates the form of the subjugator of Mura, and has con¬ 
quered the enemies that are born with the body. 

“May the lord Vikramaditya protect this whole earth as long 



See Buhler’s article on the subject in Jour. B. B. R. 

IX.. p. 134. 

Biihlcr’s reading of the last two lines is 

The Doctor con¬ 
nects with pb translates “nothing else that exists 

in this Kalpa bears comparison with tlie learned Vijnanesvara.’' To 
mean “nothing else,” must be 5 ^ind in this con¬ 
struction the nominative, has no verb, being taken as 

the nominative to the verb Again, it will not do to say “nothing 

that exists in this Kalpa bears comparison,” &c., for one half of this 
Kalpa only has passed away ; the other half still remains, and what it 
will produce but has not yet produced cannot be spoken of as 
or existing in the Kalpa. The only proper reading with a slight altera¬ 
tion is that of the Bombay litho^aphed edition, which he has given 

in a footnote and which is Instead of qi, there 


must be ^ here. And this is the reading of a manuscript of the Mita- 
kshara, dated Sarnvat 1535 and Saka 1401, purchased by me for the Bom¬ 
bay Crovernment. The reading is to be translated as in the text. 

Like the celestial creeper, in so far as the triad satisfies all deshes. 
Biihicr reads and construes it as a vocative. The 

vocative docs not look natural here. The Bombay lithographed edition 
and my manu.script have the nominative. Instead of 

the former has cRt and the latter cp^- I have adopted this last. The 
author has here taken the name Vijnanesvara in its etymological sense 
and given to or “ knowledge ’’ the object or “ truth, ” 

the whole meaning “the lord of the knowledge of truth.” 

Biihlcr’s reading here is Here 

anlfTWR cannot make any sense ; it ought to be 3 ?fSRTniT 5 , which 
the lithographed edition and my manuscript The latter reads the 

another *rt after this, which is redundant. 
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as the moon and the stars endure,—he whose feel are reful¬ 
gent with the lustre of the crest jewels of prostrate kings from 
the bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of 
the Raghu race, to the lord of mountains, and from the 
Western Ocean, the waves®'^ of which surge licavib, wiih the 
nimble shoals of fishes, to the Eastern Ocean. ” 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in liyperbolic 
expressions without sufficient basis and as mere conventionali¬ 
ties, still the language and manner of these stanzas do show 
a really enthusiastic admiration in the mind of the writer for 
the city, its ruler, and the great Pandit, who from the fact of 
the liberality attributed to him appears to have enjoyed the 
favour of the king and perhaps held a high office. Prom this 
and from the description given by Bilhana, as well as from 
Vikrarnaditya's inscriptions, of which we have about two 
hundred, it appears to be an undoubted fact that he Avas the 
greatest prince of this later Chalukya dynasty, and that during 
his reign the country enjoyed happiness and prosperity. 

SOME.SVARA III. OR BhUI.OKAMALLA .* SoMESVARA’s AiUUI.A- 
SHTJARTllA ChINTAMAM 

Vikramaditya IL was succeeded in Saka io.j[8 and hi ilie cylic 
year Parabhaya (a.d. 1127) by his son Somesvara III., who 
assumed the title of Bhulokamalla.He had a sliort reign 
of about 11 years. He is represented to have “plated his feel 
on the heads of the kings of Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, Nepala ; 
and to have been lauded^by all learjKal men.’’ This last 
praise docs not seem to be undeserved ; for \vc have a work 
in Sanskrit wTitlen by Somesvara entitled Manasollasa or Abhi 
lashitartha Chintamani, in which a great deal of information 
on a variety of subjects is given. The book is divided into 
five parts. In the first arc given the causes which lead to the 
accjuisition of a knigdorn ; in the second, those that enable one 
to retain it after he has acquired it ; in the third, the kinds of 
enjoyment which arc open to a king after he has rendered his 
power firm ; in the fourth, the modes of diversion Avhich give 
mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, sports or amusements. Each 
of these consists of twenty kinds. In the first arc included such 

The reading of the epithet of the “Western Occan“ is corrupt in 
all the three. I would improve that of the lithographed cd'tion, which 
is to in. and of rny 

manuscript to The root ftjf is used in connection 

v/ith waves (.sec B. &: R4.’s Lexicon sub voce). 

Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 15. The current Saka year correspond¬ 
ing to Parabhava was 1049. 

"Mour. B. B. R. A. ‘S., Vol. XI., p. 268 . 
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virtues as shunning lies, refraining from injury to others, con¬ 
tinence, generosity, affability, faith in the gods, feeding and 
supporting the poor and helpless, friends and alherents, ice. 
Under the second head are described what are called the seven 
angas, i.e., the deal king, his ministers including the priest and 
the astrologer, the treasury and the way of replenishing it, the 
army, fee. The enjoyments are—a beautiful palace, bathing, 
anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, fee. The diversions are 
—military practice, horsemanship, training elephants, wrestling, 
cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, dancing, and 
others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and fields, 
or on mountains and sandbanks, games, enjoyment of the com¬ 
pany of women, fee. In connection with these subjects there 
are few branches of learning or art in Sanskrit the main prin¬ 
ciples of which are not stated. We have polity, astronomy, 
astrology, dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architec¬ 
ture, medicine, training of horses, elephants, and dogs, fee. 
The king does appear to have been a man of learning, and it 
was on that account that he received the title of Sarvajna- 
bhripa or the ‘‘all-knowing king.*’ 

Date given in the Abhilashitartha Chintamani 

In the Manasollasa, in connection with the preparation of an 
almanac, the day used as an epoch from which to calculate the 
positions of certain heavenly bodies is stated as “Friday, the 
beginning of the month of Chaitra, one thousand and fifty-one 
years of Saka having elapsed, the year of the cycle being 
Saumya, while the king Soma, the ornament of the Chalukya 
[race], who was the very sage Agastya to the ocean of the 
essences of all the Sastras, and whose enemies were destroyed, 
was ruling over the sea-begirt earth.” This work, therefore, 
was written in the fourth year after his accession. 

Jh., pp. 259 and 268. 

Thar IS. he drank the essences of all the Sastras or sciences as the 
sage Agastya drank the whole ocean. 

jjrrfWi» 
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Jagadekamalla & Tailapa II : Ambitious designs of Vijjala 

Somesvara III. or Bhulokamalla was surcccded in the cyclic 
year Kalayukti,'^^ Saka 1060 or a. d. 1138, by his son Jagadcka- 
nialla. Nothing particular is recorded of him. He reigned 
for years and was succeeded by his brother Tailapa II., 
Nurmadi Taila or Trailokyamalla, in Saka 1072, Pramoda 
Samvatsara.^^ During these two reigns the power of the 
Chalukyas rapidly declined, and some of the feudatory chiefs 
became powerful and arrogant. The opportunity was seized 
by a dependent chief named Vijjala or Vijjana of the Kala- 
churi race, who held the office of Dandanayaka or minister of 
war under Tailapa. He conceived the design of usurping the 
throne of his master, and endeavoured to secure the sympathies 
and co-operation of some of the powerful and semi-indepen¬ 
dent chiefs. Vijayarka, the Mahamandalesvara of Kolhapur, 
was one of those who assisted him/^ and Prolaraja of the 
Kakateya dynasty of Tailangana, who is represented to have 
fought with Tailapa, did so probably to advance the same 
cause.He kept his master Tailapa under complete subjec¬ 
tion till Saka 1079 or a. d. 1157, wdien Tailapa left Kalyana and 
fled to Annigeri in the Dharvad district, which no\. became the 
capital of his kingdom greatly reduced in extent. There is 
an inscription dated Saka 1079, in V^ijjala’s name, the cyclic 
year being Isifara, and the next Samvatsara, Baliiidhanya, is 
spoken of as the second year of his reign. 

He does not however seem to have assumed the titles of 
supreme sovereignty till Saka 1084, when he marched against 
Tailapa II., who was at Annigeri, and proclaimed himself an 
independent monarch. Tailapa seems then to have gone farther 


The Siddharthin Samvatsara is mentioned as the second of his reign, 
wherefore the preceeding Kalayukti (Saka loOo) must have been the first. 
The current Saka year was 1061. Ind. Ant., VT., p. rp. There are 
several inscriptions in which the name of Jagadekamalla occurs, but it 
is diflTicult to make out whether they belong' to the reign of this king or 
Jayasimha-Jagadckamalla, since the cyclic year only is given in them. 
Sometimes the year of the king’s reign is also given, but that even docs 
not help in settling the point. For Jayasimha ht'gan to reign in Saka 
P40, just ISO years or two complete cycles of Oo years each before Jagade- 
kamalla II., and consequently the cyclic years and the years of their reigns 
are the same. 

For the Tuva Samvatsara was the sixtli of his reign and it fell next 
after Saka 1077. In Pramoda, 1073 was the current Saka year and 1072 
years had expired ; Pali Sans, and old C^an. Ins, No. 181. 

Grant of Bhoja 11 . of Kolhapur, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc., Vol. HI 
See Section XV. 

He is said to have captured Tailapa and let him off through his 
devotion for him. He probably owed some allegiance to the Chalukya 
sovereign. Ins. of Rudradeva, Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, pp. 1213, lines 27-30. 

P. S. 8c O. C. Ins. Nos. 219 and 182. 
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south and established himself at Banavasi. The latest year 
of his reign mentioned in the inscriptions is the fifteenth, the 
Samvatsara or cyclic year being Parthiva, which was current 
next after Saka 1087. 

SoMESVARA IV : Extinction of the Chalukya power 
For some time there was an interruption in the Chalukya 
power, and the Kalachuris seem to have held possession of the 
whole territory of that dynasty. But internal dissensions con¬ 
sequent on the rise of the Lingayata creed and the assassina¬ 
tion of Vijjala considerably weakened the power of the Kala¬ 
churis, and about the Saka year 1104 Somesvara, the son of 
Nurmadi Taila, succeeded in wresting a considerable portion 
of the hereditary dominions of his family, and established 
himself at Annigeri. He ow^ed his restoration to pow^r to the 
valour and devoted attachment of a feudatory of his family 
named Brahma or Bomiria, who fought several battles with the 
enemies of his master and is said to have conquered sixty 
elephants by means of a single one. Bomma is represented 
in an inscription at Annigeri dated Saka 1106 to have destroyed 
the Kalachuris and restored the Chalukyas to the throne.^® 
But a short time after the Yadavas of the south rose under 
V-^ira Ballala and of the north under Bhillama. They both 
fought with Bomma ; but success at first attended the arms of 
Vira Ballala, who subdued the Chalukya general and put an 
end to the power of the dynasty. We lose trace of Vira 
Soma or Somesvara IV. after Saka 1111. 

A BRANCH OF THE ChAI.UKYA FAMILY IN SOUTHERN KoNKAN 

The Chalukya family must have thrown out several branches 
of petty chiefs. One such has been brought to light by a 
copper-plate grant dated Saka 1182, Randra Samvatsara, which 
was in the possession of the Khot of Tcravan, a village in the 
Rajapur taluka of the Ratnagiri district. The donor Kesava 
Mahajani was the minister of a Mahamandalesvara or chief of 
the name of Kamvadeva, one of whose titles w^as “the sun that 
blows open the lotus hud in the shape of the Chalukya race.” 
He is also called Kalyanapnravaradhisvara or “lord of Kalyana 
the best cities,” which like several such titles of other chiefs 

R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 16 . P. S. 8 c O. C. Ins. N. 140 . 

Jonr. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 16 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 500 , I. 29 . 

^Vloiir. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 16 . Ind. Ant., Vol. IL, p. 300 , 

II. 29 - 30 . 

** Published in Jour. R. A. S., Vol. V. ; in Jour. B. B. R. A. S., 
Vol. IV., p. 105 , and Memoir, Savantvadi State, Ciovt. Rec. No. X. 

** See infra Section XVI, 
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simply shows that he belonged to the family that once reignctl 
with glory at Kalyana. 1 lie village conveyed by the grant was 
Teravataka, identified with Tcravan itself, from which it 
would appear that Kamvadcva w^as chief of lhai part of 
Konkan. There is an inscription in the temple of Ambabai 
at Kolhapur in which is recorded the grant of a village by 
Somadeva who belonged to the Chalukya family and reigned ai 
Samgamesvara, which is twelve kos to the north-east of Ratna- 
giri. Somadeva was the son of Vetugideva and the father of 
this last was Karnadeva. Probably the Kainvadeva of the 
Teravan grant belonged to tliis branch of the family. There 
are still Maratha families of the name of Chalke reduced to 
poverty in the Samgamesvara Taluka or in the vicinity. 

SECTION XIII 
The Kalachuris 

Original seat of ihe Kai.achuri or Haihava Fa.milv 

The earliest mention of a family of this name that w^c have is 
in connection with Mangalisa of the early Chalukya dynasty. 
Vinayaditya is represented in one of his inscriptions to have 
subdued the Elaihayas. ^ A family of this name wdih which, 
as we have seen, the later Rashlrakuta princes wxre connected 
by marriage, ruled over Chedi or the country about Jabalpur. 
1 he Haihayas w^ere also called Kalachuris or Kulachuris. “ 
The Kalachuris of Kalyana must liave been an offshoot of this 
family. One of the titles used by Vijjala was Kalanjarapura- 
xmradhisvara '‘or Lord of the best city of Kalailjara.” Kalan- 
jara was a stronghold belonging to the rulers of Chedi * and 
was probably their capital, though Tripura, the modern 
Tevur, is also known to have been the principal seat of the 
family. Vijjala before his usurpation called himself only a 
Mahamandalesvara or minor chief, and is first mentioned as a 
feudatory of Jagadekamalla, the successor of Sornesvara III. 
The manner in which he drove away Taila III. from Kalyana, 
and having raised himself to the supreme power in the state 
gTadually assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, has 
already been described. But soon after, a religious revolution 
took place at Kalyana, and Vijjala and his family succumbed 
to it, 

«\Iour. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. II., p. 263. 

^ Supra, Section, X., p. 64«65. 

“ See grant published in Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

® Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IX., p. 330, No. 50. 

‘ Bilhana’s Vikr. Ch., XVIII., p. 93. Kama seeiris to be represented 
here to have conquered Kalanjara. 

* P, S. & O. C. Ins. No. 119. 
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Its Leader 

The principal leader of that revolution was a person of the 
name of Basava. A work in Kanarese entitled Basava Purana 
gives an account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories 
and relates the wonderful miracles wrought by him. The 
principal incidents, however, may be relied on as historical. 
On the other hand there is another work entitled Vijjalaraya 
Charita, written by a Jaina, which gives an account of the 
events from the opposite side, since the attacks of the Linga- 
yatas were chiefly against the Jainas, and these were their 
enemies. 


Basava 

Basava was the son of a Brahman named Madiraja, who lived 
at Bagevadi in the Kaladgi district. Baladeva, the prime 
minister of Vijjala, was his maternal uncle and gave him his 
daughter in marriage. ® After Baladeva's death the king 
appointed Basava his prime minister as being closely related 
to Baladeva. ^ The Jainas, however, state that Basava had a 
beautiful sister named Padmavati, of whom the king became 
enamoured and whom he either married or made his mistress 
and it was on that account that he was raised to that office 
and became a man of influence. There must be some truth in 
this story ; for the Basava Purana narrates that the king gave 
his younger sister Nilalochana in marriage to Basava, which 
looks as if it were a counter-story devised to throw discredit on 
the other which was so derogatory to Basava. ° Basava had 
another sister named Nagalambika, who had a son named 
Cherma-Basava or Basava the younger. In concert with him 
Basava began to propound a new doctrine and a new mode of 
worshipping Siva, in which the Linga and the Nandin or bull 
were prominent. He speedily got a large number of followers, 
and ordained a great many priests, who were called Jangamas. 
Basava had charge of the king’s treasury, and out of it he 
spent large amounts in supporting and entertaining these 
Jangamas, who led a profligate life. Vijjala had another 
minister named Manchanna, who was the enemy of Basava, and 
informed the king cj>f his rival’s embezzlements. In the 
course of time Vijjala was completely alienated from Basava 
and endeavoured to apprehend him. But he made his escape 

• Basava Purana. Tour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 67. 

Wfc., p. 69. 

® Ib., p. 97. Sir W. Elliot’s paper, Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 20. 

’ Tour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 70. 
pp. 78 &: 89. 
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with a number of followers, whereupon the king sent some men 
in pursuit. These were easily dispersed by Basava, and then 
Vijjala advanced in person. But a large number of followers 
now joined Basava, and the king was defeated and had to 
submit to his minister. Basava was allowed to return to 
Kalyana and reinstated in his office. ^ ^ There was, however, 
no possibility of a complete reconciliation, and after some time 
the leader of the new sect conceived the design of putting the 
king to death. The circumstances that immediately led to the 
deed and the manner in which it was perpetrated are thus 
stated in the Basava Purana. 

Vijjala Murdered 

Account of the event according to ehe Basava Purana 

At Kalyana there were two pious Liiigayatas named Halleyaga 
and Madhuveyya, who were the devout adherents of their 
master Basava. Vijjala, listening to the calumnious accusations 
of their enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the dis¬ 
ciples of Basava were highly indignant at this cruel treatment 
of these holy men, and assembled in their master's house. 
Basava ordered Jagaddeva to murder the king, pronounced a 
curse on Kalyana, and left the town. Jagaddeva hesitated for 
a moment, but his mother spurred him on, and with two com¬ 
panions, Mallaya and Bommaya, went straight to the palace 
of the king; and rushing through the throng of courtiers, 
counsellors, and princes, they drew their poignards and stabbed 
Vijjala. Thence they went into the streets, and brandishing 
their weapons proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the 
deed. Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, 
horses with horses, and elephants with elephants; the race of 
Vijjala was extinct, Kalyana was a heap of ruins, and the curse 
pronounced by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to 
his favourite shrine of Sangamesvara, situated on the confluence 
of the Malaprabha with the Krishna, and there in compliance 
with his prayers the god absorbed him in his body. 

Jaina Account 

The account given by the Jainas is different. Vijjala had gone 
on an expedition to Kolhapur to reduce the Silahara chief 
Bhoja II to subjection. In the course of his march back to the 
capital he encamped at a certain place on the banks of the 
Bhima, and, while reposing in his tent, Basava sent to him a 

“Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 21 ; Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., 
P- 89. 

“ Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 96 ; Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., 
PP- 
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Jangama disguised as a Jaina with a poisoned fruit. Vijjala, 
who is said to have been a Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took 
the fruit from the hands of the seeming Jaina priest; and as 
soon as he smelled it, he became senseless. His son Immadi 
Vijjala and others hastened to the spot, but to no purpose. 
Vijjala, however, somewhat recovered his senses for a short 
while, and, knowing who it was that had sent the poisoned 
fruit, enjoined his son to put Basava to death. Immadi Vijjala 
gave orders that Basava should be arrested and all Jangamas, 
wherever found, executed. On hearing of this, Basava fled, 
and being pursued went to the Malabar coast and took refuge 
at a place called Ulavi. The town was closely invested and 
Basava in despair threw himself into a well and died, while 
his wife Nilamba put an end to her existence by drinking 
poison. 

Chenna-Basava's leadership 

When Vijjala’s son was pacified, Chenna-Basava surrendered all 
his uncle’s property to him and was admitted into favour.^*'^ 
He notv became the sole leader of the Lingayatas, but, even 
before, his position was in some respects superior to that of 
Basava. The religious portion of the movement was under 
his sole direction, and it was he who shaped the creed of the 
sect. In him the Pranava or sacred syllable Om is said to have 
become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vira Saiva faith 
to Basava, and, according to the Chenna-Basava Purana, 
“Chenna-Basava was Siva ; Basava, Vrishabha (or Siva’s bull, 
the Nandin); Bijjala, the door-keeper; Kalyana, Kailasa ; (and) 
Siva w^orshippers (or Lingayatas), the Siva host (or the troops 
of Siva’s attendants.)” 

SoviDEVA & Samkama : Extinction of the Kalachuri 

Dynasty 

Vijjala’s death took place in Saka 1089 (^^ 9 ^ currenl), or a. d. 
1167. He was succeeded by his son, who in the inscriptions 
is called Sovideva or Soraesvara. He reigned till Saka 1100 and 
was followed by his brother Samkama, whose inscriptions come 
down to the cyclic year Suhhakrit, In an inscription at 
Balagamve the cyclic year Vikarin (S. 1101) is called the third 
of his reign, while in another at the same place the same 

Wilson's Mackenzie MSS., p. 320. 

'\Joiir. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 22. 

Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., p. 320. 

lb,, p. 311. 

^Mour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 127. 

S. 8c O. C. Ins. No. 183. 
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year is spoken of as the fifth. In other inscriptions we have 
two names Samkaina and Ahavamalla and the cyclic years 
Sarvarin (S. iiou) and Plava (S. 1103) are represented as the 
third year of his or their reign, which is possible, and Suhha- 
hit (S. 1104) as the eighth.-'^ About Saka 1104 the Chaliikya 
prince Sornesvara IV^ wrested some of the provinces of his 
ancestral dominions from the Kalachuris, and the rest must 
have been conquered by the Northern Yadavas ; so that about 
this time the Kalachuri dynasty became extinct. 

Religious and social cxindition of hie people during the 

LAIEK ChAITJKYA PERIOD 

Buddhism 

During the period occupied by the later Chalukya dynasty and 
the Kalachuris (Saka 895-1110 or a. d. 973-1188), the old state of 
things as regards the religious and social cc^ndition of the 
country may be said to have finally disappeared and the new 
ushered in. First, we have in this period what might be consi¬ 
dered the last traces of Buddhism. In the reign of Tribhu- 
vanamalla or Vikrarnaditya II., in the cyclic year Yiivcm^ and 
the nineteenth of his era (Saka 1017), sixteen merchants of the 
Vaisya caste constructed a Buddhistic vihara or monastery and 
temple at Dharmavolal, the modern Dambal in the Dharvad 
district and assigned for its support and for the maintenance 
of another vihara at Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi, a field 
and a certain amount of money to be raised by voluntary 
taxation. In Saka 1032 the Silahara chief of Kolhapur cons¬ 
tructed a large tank and placed on its margin an idol of Buddha 
along with those of Siva and Arhat, and assigned lands for 
their support. 

Jainism 

Jainism ceased in this period to be the concjiiering religion 
that it w^as, and about the end received an eficctual check by 
the rise of the Lingayata sec:t. This new creed spread widely 
among the trading classes, which before were the chief sup¬ 
porters of Jainism. There is a tradition in some parts of the 
country that some of the existing temples contained Jaina idols 
at one time and that afterw^ards they were thrown out and 
Brahmanic ones placed instead. This points to a change of feel¬ 
ing with reference to Jainism, the origin of which must be 
referred to this period. 

1 ®//;., No. 189. 
lb. Nos. 190, 192 & 19.S. 

Inch Ant., Vol. X., p. i8fj. 

- Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol.‘ XIII., p. 4, and infra, Section XVI. 

7 
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PURANIC RELIGION : CODIFICATION OF THE CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS I.AW 

The worship of the Puranic gods flourished ; and during this 
period the endeavours of the Brahmans and their alherents 
were for the first time directed towards reducing the civil and 
religious law to a system, or towards its codification, as it might 
be called. The texts or precepts on the subject were scattered 
in a great many Smritis and Puranas; and often there were 
apparent inconsistencies and the law was doubtful. Niban- 
dhas or digests, of which we have now so many, began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and 
which even now is one of the recognized forms, was that of 
commentaries on Smritis. Bhoja of Dhara, who belongs to the 
first part of this period, must have written a treatise on the 
subject, since under the name of Dharesvara he is referred to by 
Vijnanesvara in his work. He was followed by Vijnanesvara, 
who, as we have seen, lived at Kalyana in the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya II. Apararka, another commentator on Yajnavalkya, who 
calls his work a nibandha on the Dharmasastra or institutes of 
Yajnavalkya, was a prince of the Silahara family of northern 
Konkan and was on the throne in Saka 1109 (a. d. 1187) 
the cyclic year Parabhava, Or, if he was the earlier prince 
of that name, he must have flourished about fifty years before. 
This movement was continued in the next or thirteenth century 
by Hemadri, and by Sayana in the fourteenth. 

Genealogy of the Chalukya family between Vijayaditya and 
Tailapa as given in the Miraj grant of Jayasimha 
dated 946. 

Vijayaditya, 


Vikram'aditya II. Another son. 

. I I 

Kirtivarman II. Kirtivarman. 

I 

Tailapa. 

I 

Vikramaditya. 

I 

Bhima 

I 

Ayyana, married the daughter of 
Krishna. 

Vikramaditya, 

married Bomthadevi the daughter of Lakshmana 
king of Chedi. 

Tailapa. 

•Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIL. pp. 334-335* 
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Genealogy of the later Chalukyas. 


1. TailapaL /Saka 895-919. \ 
Va. d. 973-997./ 


2, Satyasraya, 
Irivibhujanga 
/Saka 919-30\ 
Va. d. 997-1008./ 


I 


Dasavarman 


3. VlKRAMADlTYA 
I. 

/Saka 930-940A 
Va.d. 1008-1018./ 


I 

4. Jayasimha, Jaga- 
dekamalla I. 
/Saka 940-962.\ 
Va. d. 1018-1040./ 


5. Somesvara I. 
Ahavamaila, 
Trailokyamalla I. 
/Saka 962-99 l.V 
Va. d. 1040-1069./ 


6. Somesvara II., Bhuva- 
Daikamalla 
/Saka 991-998 \ 
Va. d. 1069-1076./ 


7. VlKRAMADlTYA II., 
Tribhuvanamalla. 
/Saka 998-1048.\ 
Va. d. 1076-1126,/ 


Jayasimha. 


8. Somesvara IIL, Bhuloka- 
malla /Saka 1048-1050A 
Va. d. 1126-1138./ 


9. Jagadekamalla II. 10. Tailapa II. Nurmadi 

/Saka 1060-1072.\ TaiJa, Trailokyamalla II. 

Va. d. 1138-1150./ /Saka 1072-1087 7\ 

Va. d. 1150-1165. / 


11. Somesvara IV. 
/Saka 1104-1111?\ 
Va. d. 1182-1189. / 
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SECTION XIV 
The Yadavas of Devagiri 
Early History of the Family 
Authorities 

The genealogy of the Yadavas is given in the introduction to 
the Vratakhanda attributed to or composed by Hcinadri who 
was a minister of Mahadeva, one of the later princes of the 
dynasty. Some of the manuscripts of the work, however, do 
not contain it, and in others it begins with Bhillama, as it was 
he who acquired supreme power and raised the dynasty to 
importance. Others again contain an account of the family 
from the very beginning, the first person mentioned being the 
Moon who was churned out of the milky ocean. From the 
Moon the genealogy is carried down through all the Puranic 
or legendary ancestors to Mahadeva. But it is not difficult 
from the account itself to determine where the legend ends 
and history begins. Besides, the names of most of the histori¬ 
cal predecessors of Bhillama agree with those occurring in the 
copper-plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. ^ 
He considered the Yadava dynasty mentioned in his grant to 
be different from that of Devagiri and called it New Yadava 
Dynasty,” as, of course, in the absence of the information I now 
publish, he was justified in doing. But it is now perfectly 
clear that the princes mentioned in the grant were the ances¬ 
tors of the Devagiri Yadavas. The following early history of 
the family is based on the account given in the Vratakhanda ^ 
and on the grant published by the Pandit. The latter, how¬ 
ever, brings down the genealogy only to Seunachandra II. who 
was on the throne in 991 Saka or 1069 a. n., and omits the 
names of some of the intermediate princes. 

^ Tnd. Am., Vol. XII, p, up et scq. 

- The edition of the Vratakhanda in the Bibliotheca Indica contains 
neither of these two very valuable and important Prasaatis. I have 
therefore had recourse to manuscripts. There is one manuscript only in 
the Government collections deposited in the Library of the Dekkan 
College and that is No. of Collection A. of 1881-82 which was made 
by me. It contains the sliorter Prasasii beginning with the reign of 
Bhillama. There is another copy in the collection belonging to the old 
Sanskrit College of Poona, which contains the longer Prasasti. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the third and fourth leaves of the manuscript arc miss¬ 
ing ; and the second ends with Parammadeva the successor of Seuna¬ 
chandra II., while the fifth begins with some of the last stanzas of the 
introduction referring to Hemadri and his works. The valuable portion 
therefore was in leaves 3 and 4 ; but that is irretrievably lost. I therefore 
endeavoured to procure copies from the private collections in the city of 
Poona and obtained one from Khasgivale’s library. It contains the shorter 
Prasasti only. My learned friend Gangadhar Sastri Datar procured 
another. In it the two, the shorter one and the longer, are jumbled 
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Dridhaprahara^ the founder of the family 

Subahu who belonged to the Yadava race was a universal 
sovereign. He had four sons among whom he divided the 
w^hole earth ruled over by him. The second son Dridhapra- 
hara ** became king in the south or Dekkan. The Yadavas, it 
is stated, were at first lords of Mathura, then from the time of 
Krishna they became sovereigns of Dvaravati or Dvaraka, and 
came to be rulers of the south from the time of the son of 
Subahu, viz,, Dridhaprahara. His capital was Srinagara 
according to the Vratakhanda, while from the grant it appears 
to have been a town of the name of Chandradityapura, which 
may have been the modern Chamdor in the Nasik district. 

Seunachandra I & Seunadesa : Seunachandra's successors 

He had a son of the name of Seunachandra who succeeded to 
the throne. The country over which he ruled was called 
Seunadesa'^ after him, and he appears to have founded a town 
also of the name of Seunapura. Seunadesa was the name of 
the region extending from Nasik to Devagiri, the modern 
Daulatabad, since later on we are told that Devagiri was 
situated in Seunadesa and that this latter was situated on the 
confines of Dandakaranya.® Scunachandra’s son Dhadiyappa® 
became king after him and he was succeeded by his son 
Bhillama. After Bhillama, his son Sriraja according to the 
grant, or Rajagi according to the other authority, came to the 
throne, and he was succeeded^ by Vaddiga or Vadugi who was 

together. There are in the commencement the first seventeen stanzas of 
the shorter and then the longer one begins ; and afici that is over, we 
have the remaining stanzas of the shorter. This is the only manuscript 
of the four now before me which contains the whole of the longer Pra- 
sasti, and the information it gives about the later princes of the dynasty 
known to us from the inscriptions is also valuable and new, but the 
manuscript is extremely incorrect. I therefore caused a search for other 
copies to be made at Nasik, Kolhapur, and Ahmcdabad ; but none was 
available at those places. I give the two Prasastis in Appendix C. 

^ He is called Dridhaprahari (nom. sing.) in the MSS. ; stanza 20, 
Appendix C. I. 

^ Stanza 22. Appendix C. I. ® Sian/.a 19, Appendix C. II. 

® Called Dhadiyasa in the MSS. ; Appendix C. I., stanza 23. 

^ Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal translates the words anjak tasya (see note 9 
below) occurring in the Yadava grant as “ before him, ” and placing 
Vaddiga before Sriraja, conjectures that he was Bhillama's son and that 
Sriraja his uncle deposed him and usurped the throne ; (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XII, pp. 125 a. and isSb). But artmk tasya can never mean “ before 
him, " and must mean “ after him, ” and hence the conjectures are 
groundless. I have never seen a preceding prince mentioned in the 
grants after his successor, with such an introductory expression as " before 
him so and so became king. By the occurrence of the word 
in stanza 2jj, line 2, Appendix C. I. it appears Rajagi was the son of 
Bhillama J, 
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probably the brother of his predecessor. Then came Dhadi- 
yasa® who was the son of Vadugi according to the Vratakhanda. 
The grant omits his name. Dhadiyasa was succeeded by his 
son Bhillama.® Bhillama married according to the grant 
Lasthiyavva the daughter of Jhanjha who was probably the 
Silahara prince of Thana of that name. Lasthiyavva sprang on 
her mother's side from the Rashtrakuta family, and through 
her son became “the upholder of the race of Yadu “ so that 

* Appendix C. I. Stanza 24. If he had been mentioned in the grant, 
he would probably have been called Dhadiyappa. 

® Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal omits this prince though he is mentioned 
in his grant. The last two lines of the fourth stanza in this are : 

The Pandit translates this :—“ Before him was the illustrious king 
Vaddiga, a Hari on earth ; and therefore he was exactly like the illus¬ 
trious good Bhillama in his actions.” I have already remarked that 
instead of ” before him, ” we should have ” after him, ” here. The 
word cTWRIL is translated by ” therefore. ” ” Wherefore ?" I would 

ask. No reason is given in the first of these lines for his being exactly 
like Bhillama ; and therefore, it will not do to translate 
by “therefore.” Again, the Pandit’s interpretation ofSRJJ’^TWf 
as “ exactly like in actions ” is farfetched and unnatural. The thing is, 
the genitive or ablative cannot be connected with any word in 

the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable mistakes which we have 
in this grant and most of which have been pointed out by the Pandit 

himself. What is wanted here is the nominative feIdMl^»foi 


and then the whole is appropriate, and W will have its proper sense 
of “ after him, ” or “ from him. ” The correct translation then is 
''After him was a king of the name of Vaddiga the prosperous, who was 
a Hari on earth, and after him or of him {i.e., Vaddiga), came the pros¬ 
perous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate. ” In this way, 
we have here another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Prasasti in the 
Vratakhanda in the passage cited above. 

This lady, according to my translation becomes the wife of 
Bhillama who is the king mentioned immediately before and not of his 
grand father Vaddiga as the Pandit makes out. 

” Here there is another difficulty arising from a mistake in the grant 
which Pandit Bhagvanlal has in my opinion not succeeded in solving ; 
and he bases upon that mistake conjectures which are rather too far- 
reaching (p. iS5rt., Ind. Ant., Vol. XII). The stanza is : 

^TRrf ^ 





wr 




The Pandit’s translation is :—“Whose wife was the daughter of king 
Jhanjha, Lasthiyavva by name, possessed of the (three) good qualities of 
virtue, liberality, and hospitality, who w^as of the Rashtrakuta race, as 
being adopted (by them) at the time of the rule of the young prince 
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she was connected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing 
kingdoms. The next king was Vesugi called in the grant 
Tesuka which probably is a mistake or misreading for Vesuka 
or Vesuga. He married Nayaladevi, the daughter of Gogi, 
who is styled a feudatory of the Chalukya family, and was 
perhaps the same as the successor of the Thana prince Jhanjha. 
llie Rashtrakutas must have been overthrown by the Chalukyas 
about the end of Jhanjha’s reign and thus his successor became 
a feudatory of the Chalukyas. 

BhILLAMA III., SON-IN-LAW OF JaYASIMHA 

The Vratakhanda places Arjuna after Vesugi, but llxc grant 
omits his name. The next king was Bhillama who married 

(durmfr his minority), and who therefore by reason of bearing the burden 
of the kingdoms, with its seven aiigas, was an object of reverence to the 
three kingdoms. " 

I agree with the Pandit in reading^beforeand taking 
as and, generally, in his translation of the first two and 

the fourth lines. But the translation of the third line, that is, the 
portion italicised in the above, is very objectionable. The Pandit reads 
from^nW and says that the 3 ? inJf^Tcpq'T® ought to be long for the 
metre but would make no sense. Now, in seeking the true solution of 
the diflicLilty here, we must bear in mind that in the fourth line the lady 
is spoken of as “ an object of reverence to the three kingdoms. Which 
are the three kingdoms ? First evidently, that of Jhanjha, her father, 
who is spoken of in the first line ; and secondly, that of the Rashtrakutas 
from whose race she is spoken of as having sprung in the second line. 
Now, we must expect some allusion to the third kingdom in the third 
line. The third kingdom was clearly that of the Yadavas into whose 
family she had been married. T, therefore, read for^J^^^RJT® 

and llius the difficulty about the metre is removed, the becoming pro 
sodially long in consequence of the following g. In the same manner I 

think is a mistake for ^wvjfW The word the writer must 

have taken from his vernacular and considered it a Sanskrit word ; or 
probably not knowing Sanskrit xvell, he must have formetl it from the 

root on the analogy of from from from 

Sec. Or ^l^jvsf may be considered as a mistake for 
the sense being the same, viz. birth of a child, " The compound 
is to be dissolved as en'^rftTT: I being 

made the second member according to Panini II, 2, 37, The translation 
of the line, therefore, is “ who became the upholder of the race of Yadu 
on the occasion of the birth of a new child," i.e., through her child she 
became the upholder of the Yadava race. In this manner, the supposi¬ 
tion of her being adopted by the Rashtrakutas during the young prince's 
minority becomes groundless. She must have belonged to the Rashtra- 
kuta race on her mother’s side. Stanza "L Appendix C. I. 

The cNj/i'cssion in the giant admits; of being 

taken in the manner I have done. The Pandit understands Gogiraja as 
belonging to the Chalukya race. I consider mv interpretation to be more 
probable. 

** Stanza i?4, Appendix C. I. Stanza ub, Ibid, 
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Hamma, the daughter of Jayasimha and sister of Ahavamalla, 
the Chalukya emperor, under whose standard he fought several 
battles. The grant then proceeds at once to the donor, the 
reigning prince Seuna, who is spoken of in general terms as 
“having sprung from the race“ of the last-mentioned king, and 
is represented to .have defeated several kings and freed his 
kingdom from enemies after “the death of Bhillama/' This 
Bhillama was his immediate predecessor, but he was a different 
person from the brother-in-law^ of Ahavamalla since Seuna is 
spoken of not as the son of the latter or any such near relation 
but simply as “having sprung from his race’’. The Vrata- 
khanda supplies the names of the intermediate princes. The 
elder Bhillama was succeeded by Vadugi,his son, “whose 
praise w^as sung by poets in melodius words.'’ After him 
Vesugi became king, but how he was related to Vadugi w^e 
are not told. He humbled a number of subordinate chiefs 
who had grown troublesome. 

Seunachanura II., ihe ally oi Vikramaditya II 

Then came Bhillama and after him Seuna who issued the 
charter translated by Pandit Bhagvanlal. What relationship 
the last three princes bore to each other is not stated. Seuna 
is represented to have saved Paramardideva, that is, Vikrama¬ 
ditya II, who is styled the “luminary of the Chalukya family” 
from a coalition of his enemies, and to have placed him on the 
throne of Kalyana, This appears to be a reference to the 
coalition between the Vengi prince and Vikramaditya's brother 
Somesvara. The Yadava prince Seuna was thus a close ally of 
the Chalukya monarch and their dates also are consistent with 
the fact. Seiinachandra’s grant is dated Saka 991 Saumya 
Samvatsara^ while Vikramaditya II. got possession of the Cha¬ 
lukya throne in Saka 998 Nala. 1 /hc grant mentions the rela¬ 
tions of previous Yadava princes to the Chalukyas of Kalyana, 
while the important service rendered by Seunachandra to 
Vikramaditya is not recorded, and he is spoken of only in 
general terms as having vanquished “all kings.” This itself 
shows that in all likelihood the fact mentioned in the Vrata- 
khanda of Seunachandra’s having delivered that prince from 
his enemies and placed him on the throne took place after 

This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza 8 and not that 
he fought with Ahavamalla as Pandit Bhagvanlal understands. I need 
not discuss the matter in detail. 

Stanza a6, Appendix C. I. 

Stanza 57, Ibid. 

Stanza s8, Jb. 

Stanza 29, Ib, 
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Saka 991, and we know it as a matter of fact that Vikramaditya 
became king in Saka 998. 

Successors of Seunacuandra II 

Seunachandra was succeeded by Parammadcva who was pro¬ 
bably his son, and after him came Simharaja. Simhiraja is 
probably a mislection for Simharaja or “King Simha”, and the 
full name of the prince may have been Simhana or Singhana. 
How Simha was related to Paramrna we do not know ; probably 
he was his brother. He is said to have brought an elephant 
of the name of Karpuratilaka from L(Tr)anjipura."" 

Mallugi, Bhillama V., the founder of the Yadava 

Empire 

He was succeeded by his son Mallugi who took a town of the 
name of Parnakheta from his enemies, and while residing there 
carried away by force the troop of elements belonging to the 
king of Utkala or Orissa. Then followed his son Arnara- 
gangeya whose name is mentioned in a copperplate grant 
issued in the reign of a subsequent king. After him came 
Govindaraja who was probably his son. Govindaraja was suc¬ 
ceeded by Amaramallagi, a son of Mallugi, and he, by Kaliya 
Ballala. This prince was in all likelihood the son of Amara¬ 
mallagi, though it is not expressly slated. Ballala’s sons were 
set aside and the sovereignty of the Yadava family fell into 
the hands of his uncle Bhillama who w^as possessed of supe¬ 
rior abilities. Bhillama being represented as the uncle of 
Ballala must have been another son of Mallugi, and he is so 
spoken of in the grant referred to above. He got possession 
of the throne after two of his brothers and their sons, where¬ 
fore he must have been a very old man at the time. Hence 
it is that he reigned only for a sort time, having come to the 
throne in Saka 1109 and died in 1113. It was this Bhillama 
who acquired for his family the empire that was ruled over 
by the Chalukyas. 

Seunachandra of Anjaneri 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has published a stone-inscription existing 
in a ruined temple at Anjaneri near Nasik, in which a chief 
of the Yadava family named Seunadeva is represented to have 

Stanzas 30 and 31, Ib. 

Stanza 32, Appendix C. I. May Tranjipura be the modem Tanjor ? 

Stanzas 33 and 34, lb. 

Stanza 35, Ibid. 

Jour. bV B. R. a. S., Vol. XV., p. 386. 

Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

^Mnd. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 126. 
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made some grant in the Saka year 1063 to a Jaina temple. 
From the account given above, it will be seen that there were 
two princes only of the name of Seuna in the Yadava family, 
and that the later of the two was an ally of Vikramaditya IL, 
and consequently reigned about the end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century of the Saka era. The 
Seunadeva of the Anjaneri inscription therefore cannot be this 
individual, and no other prince of that name is mentioned in 
the Vratakhanda. Besides Seunadeva calls himself pointedly a 
Mahasamanta or chief only; while about 1063 Saka when the 
Chalukya power had begun to decline, it does not appear 
likely that the Yadavas of Seunadesa should give themselves 
such an inferior title. It therefore appears to me that the 
Seunadeva of Anjaneri belonged to a minor branch of the 
Yadava family dependent on the main branch and that the 
branch ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri was the 
chief city. 

Approximate date of the foundation of the Yadava family 

The number of princes who reigned from Dridhaprahara to 
Bhillama V. inclusive is There are in the list a good many 
who belonged to the same generation as their predecessors and 
consequently these twenty-three do not represent so many 
different generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, 
in such cases of 19 years to each reign, the period that must 
have elapsed between the accession of Dridhaprahara and the 
death of Bhillama V is 437 years. The dynasty, therefore, was 
founded about 67G Saka or 754 A. d., that is, about the time of 
the overthrow of the earlv Chalukvas bv the Rashtrakutas. 
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Genealogy of the early Yadavas of Seunadesa 


Dridhaprahara. 

I 

Seunachandra I. 

I 

Dhadiyappa 1. 

1 

Bhillama I. 

1 

Rajagi or Sriraja. 

1 

Vadugi or Vaddiga I.* 

Dhadiyappa II. 

Bhillama II. 

Vesugi I. 

I 

Arjuna. 

1 

Bhillama III. 

I 

Vadugi II. 

I 

Vesugi II.* 

I 

Bhillama IV.* 

I 

Seunachandra II.* Saka 991 or a.d. 1069. 

I 

Paramma. 

I 

Simha.* 

I 

Mallugi. 

I_ 


Amaragangeya. Amaramallagi Bhillama V. or 

I I I. died Saka 

I I 1113 or A.D. 

Govindaraja. Ballala. 1191. 

* The relations of those whose names arc marked witli an asterisk to 
ilieir predecessors are not clearly stated. 
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SECTION XV 
The Yadavas of Devagiri 
Later History 

Ambitious projects of the Hoysala Yadavas 
V iRA Ballala 

We have seen that the Hoysala Yadavas of Halcbid in Maisur 
were becoming powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamalla or 
Vikramaditya IL and aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of 
the Dekkan, and Vishnuvardhana the reigning prince of the 
family at that period actually invaded the Chalukya territory 
and encamped on the banks of the Krishna-Vena. But those 
times were not favourable for the realization of their ambitious 
projects. The Chalukya prince was a man of great ability, the 
power of the family was firmly established over the country, 
its resources were large, and the dependent chiefs and noble¬ 
men were obedient. But the state of things had now changed. 
Weaker princes had succeeded, the Chalukya power had been 
broken by their dependents the Kalachuris, and these in their 
turn had succumbed to the internal troubles and dissensions 
consequent on the rise of the Lingayata sect. At this time the 
occupant of the HoysSala throne was Vira Ballala, the grandson 
of Vishnuvardhana. He fought with Brahma or Bomma, the 
general of the last Chalukya prince Somesvara IV., and putting 
down his elephants by means of his horses defeated him and 
acquired the provinces which the general had won back from 
Vijjala. * 

Rise of Bhillama : Foundation of Devagiri 

The Yadavas of the north were not slow to take advantage of 
the unsettled condition of the country to extend their power 
and territory. The reigning prince at that time must have 
been Ballala the son of Amaramallagi. But the most enter¬ 
prising member of the family was Bhillama his uncle. He 
captured a town of the name of Srivardhana from a king who 
is called Amsala, vanquished in battle the king of Pratyandaka, 
put to death the ruler of Mangalaveshtaka, (Mangalvedhem), 
of the name of Vajrin, and having obtained the sovereignty of 
Kalyana, set at defiance the Hoysala Yadava. ^ When in this 
manner he made himself master of the whole country to the 

^ Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300. 

® Appendix C. I stanza 38 . As the only manuscript which is my 
guide here is bad, the names given in the text are open to correction. 
Mangalvedhem is near Pandharpur. It was probably the capital of a 
minor chief, 
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north of the Krishna, he founded the city of Devagiri ^ and 
having got himself crowned, made that city his capital. This 
took place about the Saka year 1109. 

Contests between the rivals 

Bhillama then endeavoured to extend his territory farther 
southwards, but he was opposed by Vira Ballala, who, as w^e 
have seen, had been pushing his conquests nothwards. It was 
a contest for the possession of an empire and was consequently 
arduous and deterinined. Several battles took place between 
the two rivals, and eventually a decisive engagement was fought 
at Lokkigundi, now Lakkundi, in the Dharvad District, in 
which Jaitrasimha, who is compared to “the right arm of 
Bhillama” and must have been his son, w^as defeated and Vira 
Ballala became sovereign of Kuntala. The inscription in 
which this is recorded bears the date Saka 1114 or a. i>. 11914 ; ‘ 
and Vira Ballala who made the grant recorded in it was at that 
time encamped with his victorious array at Lokkigundi, from 
which it would appear that the battle had taken place but a 
short time before. The northern Yadavas had to put off the 
conquest of Kuntala or the Soulhern Maratha Country for a 
generation. 

Jaitrapala 

Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son Jaitrapala or 
Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father’s battles. “He 
assumed the sacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle¬ 
field and throwing a great many kings into the fire of his 
prowess by means of the ladles of his weapons, performed a 
human sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of the 
fierce Rudra, the lord of the Tailangas, and vanquished the 
three worlds.” The Rudra whom he is thus represented to 
have killed on the field of battle was probably the Rudradeva 
of the Kakateya dynasty whose inscription w^e have at Anam- 
kond near Worangal. In other places also his war with the 
king of the Andhras or Tailangas is alluded to,® and he is 
represented to have deprived the Andhra ladies of happiness. ^ 
Lakshmidhara, the son of the celebrated mathematician and 

II), St. * Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. ^loo. 

® Appendix C. I. st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse sacrifice is the 
conquest of the whole world, the fruit of a man-sacrifice is supposed here 
to be the conquest of the three worlds. Jaitrapala performed metaphori¬ 
cally such a sacrifice ; and that is considered to be the reason, as it v;ere, 
of his having obtained victories cve^where, i.e., in the usual hyperbolic 
language, of his having succeeded in vanquishing the three worlds. 

• Jour. B. B. R. A. S., p. 386. 
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astronomer Bhaskaracharya, was in the service of Jaitrapala 
and was placed by him at the head of all learned Pandits. Pie 
knew the Vedas and was versed in the Tarkasastra and 
Mimamsa. ^ 


SiNGHANA 

Jaitrapala's son and successor was Singhana, under whom the 
power and territory of the family greatly increased. He as¬ 
cended the throne in 113^ Saka. ^ He defeated a king of the 
name of Jajjala and brought away his elephants. He deprived 
a monarch named Kakkula of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna 
who was probably the sovereign of Malva, and made Bhoja 
a prisoner. “King Lakshmidhara, the lion of Bhangariga, was 
reduced, the ruler of Dhara was besieged by means of troops 
of horses, and the whole of the country in the possession of 
Ballala was taken. All this was but a child's play to King 
Singhana." The kings of Mathura and Kasi were killed by 
him in battle and Hammira was vanquished by but a boy- 
general of Singhana. “ In an inscription also at Tilivalli in 
the Dharvad District, he is represented to have defeated Jajalla- 
deva, conquered Ballala the Hoysala king, subdued Bhoja of 
Panhala, and humbled the sovereign of Malava. He is also 
spoken of as “the goad of the elephant in the shape of the 
Gurjara king." We have an inscription of his at Gaddaka 
dated 1135 Saka, which shows that Vira Ballala must have 
been deprived of the southern part of the country before that 
time. Singhana is represented to be reigning at his capital 
Devagiri. 

The Bhoja of Panhala spoken of above was a prince of the 
Silahara dynasty, and after his defeat his Kolhapur kingdom 
appears to have been annexed by the Yadavas to their domi¬ 
nions. They put an end to this branch of the family as later 
on they did to another which ruled over Northern Konkan. 
From this time forward the Kolhapur inscriptions contain the 
names of the Yadava princes with those of the governors ap¬ 
pointed by them to rule over the district. An inscription of 
Singhana at Khedrapur in that district records the grant of a 
village to the temple of Koppesvara in the year 1136 Saka. 

*21?. p. 415 . ®Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 5 . 

Appendix C. I. st. 43 and 44 . 

» Tour. R. A. S. Vol. L N. S, p. 414 . 

»Mour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IX., p. 336. 

** Major Graham’s Report on Kolhapur, Ins. No. 13 . 

‘* ** Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. sgy. 

** Major Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10 . 
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Singhana's invasions of Gujarat : First inx asion 

Singhana seems lo have invaded Gujarat several times, in an 
inscription at Ambem a Brahman chief of the name of Kholes- 
vara of the Mudgala Gotra is spoken of as a very brave general 
in the service of the Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride 
of the Gurjara prince, crushed the Malava, destroyed the race 
of the king of the Abhiras, and being like “wild lire to the 
enemies'' of his master left nothing for Singhana to be anxious 
about. His son Rama succeeded him, and a large expedition 
under his command was again sent to Gujarat. Rama 
advanced up to the Narmada, where a battle was fought, in 
which he slew numbers of Gurjara soldiers, but he himself lost 
his life. From this it would appear that Gujarat was in¬ 
vaded by Singhana on two occasions at least, if not more ; and 
this is borne out by what we find stated in the authorities for 
the history of Gujarat. Somadeva, the author of the Kirti- 
kaumudi, which gives an account of the minister Vastupala 
and his masters the princes of the Vaghela branch of the 
Chalukya family, describes an invasion of Gujarat by Singhana 
in the time of Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala. “The 
capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when the advance of 
Singhana's army was reported. Being afraid of this foreign 
invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara king began 
the construction of a new house or stored grain, and the minds 
of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their 
fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and 
as the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the 
people with their fears greatly excited removed farther and 
farther. 

When Lavanaprasada heard of the rapid advance of 
the innumerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow 
in anger, and though he had but a small array, proceeded with 
it to meet that of the enemy, which was vastly superior. When 
the forces of Singhana arrived on the banks of the Tapi he 
rapidly advanced to the Mahi. Seeing, on the one hand, the 
vast army of the enemy and, on the other, the indomitable 
prowess of the Chalukya force, the people were full of doubt 
and could not foresee the result. The enemy burnt villages 
on their way, and the volume of smoke that rose up in the air 
showed the position of their camp to the terrified people and 
enabled them to direct their movements accordingly. The 
Yadavas overran the country about Bharoch while the plenti¬ 
ful crops were still standing in the fields; but the king of 


“ Arch. Surv. of W. I., Vol. III., p. 85 . 
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Gujarat did not consider them unconquerable.” In the 
meanwhile, however, four kings of Marvad rose against Lava- 
naprasada and his son Viradhavala, and the chiefs of Godhra 
and Lata, who had united their forces with theirs, abandoned 
them and joined the Marvad princes. In these circumstances 
Lavanaprasada suddenly stopped his march and turned back¬ 
wards. The Yadava army, however, did not, according to 
Somesvara, advance farther; but he gives no reason whatever, 
observing only that ”deer do not follow a lion’s path even 
when he has left it.” But if the invasion spread such terror 
over the country as Somesvara himself represents and the army 
of Singhana was so large, it is impossible to conceive how it 
could have ceased to advance when the Gurjara prince 
retreated, unless he had agreed to pay tribute or satisfied the 
Yadava commander in some other way. In a manuscript 
recently discovered of a work containing forms of letters, deeds, 
patents &c., there is a specimen of a treaty with the names of 
Simhana and Lavanaprasada as parties to it, from which it 
appears that a treaty of that nature must actually have been 
concluded between them. The result of the expedition, 
therefore, was that Lavanaprasada had to submit and conclude 
a treaty of alliance with Singhana. 

” Kirtikaumudi IV., Stanzas 4‘T5S. 

St. 55-60. St. 63.' 

This work is entitled Lekhapanchasika, and the manuscript was 
purchased by me for Government last year. The first leaf is wanting 
and the colophon does not contain the name of the author. The manu¬ 
script, however, is more than four hundred years old, being transcribed 
in 1536 of the Vikrama Samvat. For the variable terms in the forms 
given by the author, he often uses the usual expression amuka, meaning 
“ some one ” or “ such a one.*’ This general expression, however, is 
not used to indicate the date and w^e have in all the forms one date, viz., 
15 Sudi of Vaisakha, in the year of Vikrama 1288, except in one case 
where it is the 3rd Sudi. This probably was the date when llie author 
wrote. Similarly, when giving the form of a grant inscribed on copper¬ 
plates. the author in order probably to make the form clear, uses real 
and specific names. He gives the genealogy of the Chaulukya kings of 
Anahilapattana from Mularaja to Bhima II and then introduces Lavana¬ 
prasada, whom he calls Lavanyaprasada and styles a Mahamandalesvara, 
as the prince making the grant. Similarly, in giving the form of a treaty 
of alliance called yamalapattra, the persons who are introduced as parties 
to it are Singhana and Lavanyaprasada, and the form runs thus : — 

(^rramor 

^ ( i.e., again ) ^ 

On this day the 15th Sudi of Vaisakha, in the year Samvat 1288, 
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Second invasion 

This invasion of Gujarat must have been one of the earlier 
ones alluded to in the Ambem inscription, and Kholesvara 
himself must have been the commander of the Yadava army 
on the occasion. For Lavanaprasada is said to have declared 
himself independent of his original master Bhima 11. of 
Anahilapattana about the year 1276 Vikrama, corresponding 
to 1141 Saka, which was about the ninth or tenth year of 
Singhana’s reign, and the work in which the treaty mentioned 
above occurs was composed in 1588 Vikrama, i.e, 1153 Saka. 
But the expedition under the command of Rama, the son of 
Kholesvara, must have been sent a short time before Saka 1160, 
the date of the Ambem inscription. For Rama’s son is repre¬ 
sented to have been a minor under the guardianship of that 
chief’s sister Lakshini, who governed the principality in the 
name of the boy. Rama, therefore, had not died so many years 
before Saka 1160 as to allow of his boy having attained his 
majority by that time. On the occasion of this expedition 
Visaladcva, the son of Viradhavala, was the sovereign of 
Gujarat. For in an inscription of his he boasts of his having 
been ‘‘the submarine fire that dried up the ocean of Singhana’s 
army,” and he must have succeeded his father about the 
year 129^ Vikrama corresponding to Saka 1157. The founda¬ 
tion of his boast was probably the fact of Rama’s having been 
killed in the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, 
the inscription does not inform us. 


in the Camp of Victory, |a treaty] between tlie paramount king of kings, 
the prosperous Simhana and the Mahamandalcsvara Ranaka, the pros¬ 
perous I.avanyaprasada, Simhana whose patrimony is paramount sove¬ 
reignty, and the Mahamandalcsvara Rana the prosperous Lavanyaprasada 
should according to former usage confine themselves, each to his own 
country ; neither should invade the country of the other. ” The treaty 
then provides that when either of them is taken up by an enemy, the 
armies of both should march to Iiis release ; that if a prince from either 
country ran away into the other with some valuable thing, he should not 
be allowed quarter, &c. Now, it is extremely unlikely that the author 
of the work should introduce these persons in his form unless he had 
seen or heard of such a treaty between them. Simhana is but another 
form of Singhana, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign. The 
treaty, it will be seen, was concluded in the “ victorious camp which 
is a clear reference to the invasion described by Somesvara. 

In we have, I think, the vernacular root to remain, ” 

“ to live. ** For further details see my Report on the search for manu¬ 
scripts during 1882-83, pp. 39 and 225. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p.' 190. 

Int. Ant., Vol. VI., pp. 191 and 212. 

Viradhavala, it is said, died not long before Vastupala. The death 
of the latter took place in Vikrama 1297. Vastupala was minister to 

8 
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Conquests in the South 

Singhana appointed one Bichana or Bicha, the son of Chikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master's 
enemies in the south as Kholesvara did in the north and kept 
them in check. Bichana is represented to have humbled the 
Rattas who were petty feudatories in the Southern Maratha 
Country, the Kadambas of Koiikan, i.e. of Goa, the Guttas 
sprung from the ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the 
south, the Pandyas, the Hoysalas, and the chiefs of other south¬ 
ern princes, and to have erected a triumphal column on the 
banks of the Kavcri. The date of the grant in which all 
this is recorded is Saka 1160 or a. d. 1238. 

Singhana's titles 

It thus appears that the Yadava empire became in the time of 
Singhana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchs 
of the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount 
sovereign are given to Singhana in his inscriptions, such as 
“the support of the whole world," “the lover of the earth 
{Prithvivallabhay and 'Ting of kings." Since Krishna, the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu, is represented in the Puranas to 
have belonged to the Yadava family, the princes of Devagiri 
called themselves Vishnuvarnsodbhava ; and as Krishna and 
his immediate descendants reigned at Dvaraka, they assumed 
the title of Dvaravatipuravaradhisvara, “the supreme lord of 
Dvaravati, the best of cities." Changadeva the grandson of 
Bhaskaracharya and son of Lakshmidhara was chief astrologer 
to Singhana. 

Jaitrapalla^, Sinchana'.s son^ died before him 

Singhana’s son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala, who “was the abode 
of all arts, and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of 
all the digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it. 
He was death to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights." 
But if he protected the earth at all he must have done so 
during the lifetime of his father as Yuvaraja, for the latest date 
of Singhana is Saka 1169, and in a copper-plate inscription of 
his grandson and Jaitugi's son Krishna, Saka 1175, Pramadi- 

Visaladeva also or some time. Wc might, therefore, refer the accession 
of the latter to Vikrama 1292. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190. 

=\Tour. B. B. R. A. S.i Vol. XV., pp. 386-7, and Vol. XII., p. 43. 

i,e., " of the race of Vishnu. " 

Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10, and Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII., 

p. 7. 

Jour. R. A. S. Vol. I. N. S. p. 415. Appendix C. II. st, 7. 
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Samvalsara, is stated to be the seventh of his reign, so that 
Krishna began to reign in Saka 1169 corresponding to 1247 
A. D. And in the longer of the two historical introductions 
to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not mentioned at all. After 
Singhana, we are told that his grandsons Krishna and Mahadeva 
came to the throne. 


Krishna 

Krishna’s Prakrit name was Kanhara, Kanhara, or Kandhara, 
He is represented to have been the terror of the kings of Malava, 
Gujarat, and Konkan, to have ^'established the king of 
Telunga,” and to have been the sovereign of the country of 
the Chola king. Pul nothing particular is mentioned about 
him in the Vratakhanda, and he is, in general terms, said to 
have “conquered a great many enemies in bloody battles in 
which numbers of horses and elephants were engaged, to have 
reduced some to captivity and compelled others to seek refuge 
in forests, and, having ihus finished the work of vanquishing 
the series of earthly kings, to have marched to the heavenly 
world to conquer Indra.’’ Krishna performed a great many 
sacrifices and thus “brought fresh strength to the Vedic cere¬ 
monial religion which in the course of time had lost its hold 
over the people.” In a copperplate grant dated Saka 1171, 
found in the Belgaum Taluka, Malla or Mallisetti is spoken of 
as the elder brother of Bicha or Bichana, the viceroy of 
Singhana in the south, and was himself governor of the pro¬ 
vince of Kuhundi. He lived at Mudugala, probably the 
modern Mudgala, and gave, by the consent of Krishna his 
sovereign, lands in the village of Bagevadi to thirty>two 
Brahmans of different Golras. Among the family names of 
these it is interesting to observe some borne by modern Maha¬ 
rashtra Brahmans, such as Palavardha 7 ia and Ghaisasa^ pre¬ 
valent among Chitpavanas, and Ghalisasa, Ghalisa^ and Pathaka, 
among Desasthas. The name Trivadi also occurs ; but there 
is no trace of it among Maratha Brahmans, while it is borne 
by Brahmans in Gujarat and Upper Hindustan. In another 
grant, Chaunda the son of Bichana, who succeeded to the 
office and title of his father, is represented to have personally 
solicited king Krishna at Devagiri to permit him to grant the 
village mentioned therein. 

lour. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XII., p. 42. Appendix C. I. st. 45. 

)our, B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XII. p. 38. 

That is, “left this world,” “ med. ” Appendix C. I. st. 11. 

«\your. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XII., p. 27. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII. p. 304. 

Kuhundi corresponds to a part of the modern Belgaum district. 

^*Jour. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XH., p. 43. 
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Mahadeva : Conquest of Northern Konkan 

Krishna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva in 1182 Saka 
or 1560 A. D. “He was a tempestuous wind that blew away 
the heap of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailanga 
country, the prowess of his arm was like a thunderbolt that 
shattered the mountain in the shape of the pride of the swag¬ 
gering Gurjara, he destroyed the king of Konkan with ease, 
and reduced the arrogant sovereigns of Karnata and Lata to 
mockery/' The king of Karnata here mentioned was pro¬ 
bably a Hoysala Yadava of Halebid. ‘‘King Mahadeva never 
killed a woman, a child, or one who submitted to him ; know¬ 
ing this and being greatly afraid of him, the Andhras placed 
a woman on the throne ; and the king of Malava also for the 
same reason installed a child in his position, and forthwith 
renouncing all his possessions, practised false penance for a 
long time." 

‘‘ Soma, the lord of Konkan, though skilled in 
swimming in the sea, was together with his forces drowned in 
the rivers formed by the humour trickling from the temples 
of Mahadeva's maddened elephants." "Mahadeva deprived 
Somesvara of his kingdom and his life." We have seen that 
Krishna fought with the king of Konkan, but it appears he 
did not subjugate the country thoroughly. His successor 
Mahadeva, however, again invaded it with an army consisting 
of a large number of elephants. Soma or Somesvara was com¬ 
pletely defeated on land and his power broken, whereupon he 
appears to have betaken himself to his ships. There somehow 
he met with his death, probably by being drowned, for it is 
said that "even the sea did not protect him" and that "he 
betook himself to the submarine fire," thinking the fire of 
Mahadeva's prowess to be more unbearable. Konkan was 
thereupon annexed to the territories of the Yadavas. Hence 
it is that the country was governed by a viceroy appointed by 
the Devagiri king during the time of Mahadeva's successor, 
as we find from the Thana plates published by Wathen. 
The Somesvara whom Mahadeva subdued probably belonged 
to the Silahara dynasty of Thana that liad been ruling over 
that part of Konkan for a considerable period, though our 
present information with regard to it does not extend beyond 
Aparaditya, who reigned in 1109 Saka. Mahadeva like his 

Appendix C. I. st. 48 and II. st. 13. Ih. II. st. 14 and 15. 

lb. I. st. 50, and II. st. 17. ”/6. I. st. 49. 

Jb. I. st. 51 and II. st. 18. 

Tour. R. A. S. (old series). Vol. V., p. 177. 

Jour. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XIII. p. 13. Since the above was written, 
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predecessors reigned at Devagiri, which is represented as the 
capital of the dynasty to which he belonged and as situated 
in the country called Seuna on the borders of Dandakaranya. 
“It was the abode of the essence of the beauty of the three 
worlds and its houses rivalled the peaks of the Mountain 
tenanted by gods, and the Seuna country deserved all the 
sweet and ornamental epithets that might be applied to it.” 
At Pandharpur there is an inscription dated 1192 Saka, 
Pramoda Sarnvatsara, in which Mahadeva is represented to 
have been reigning at the time. He is there called Fraudha- 
pratapa Chakravartin, or “Paramount sovereign possessing 
great valour.” The inscription records the performance of an 
Aptoryama sacrifice by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava 
belonging to the Kasyapa Gotra. 

Ramachandra of Ramadeva 

Mahadeva was succeeded in the year 1193 Saka or 1271 a.d. by 
his nephew Ramachandra, the son of Krishna. He is called 
Ramadeva or Ramaraja also. In the Thana copper-plate 
grants he is spoken of as “a lion to the proud elephant in the 
shape of the lord of Malava,” from whicli it would appear that 
he was at war with that Country. Several other epithets, 
such as “the elephant that tore up by the root the tree in the 
shape of the Tailanga king.” occur in the grants ; but they are 
given as mere birudas or titles which were inherited by Rama¬ 
chandra from his predecessors, and do not point to any specific 
events in his reign. His inscriptions are found as far to the 
south as the confines of Maisur, so that the empire he ruled 
over was as large as it ever was. There is in the Dekkan College 
Library a manuscript of the Amarakosa written in Konkan on 
Tala leaves during his reign in the year 4398 of the Kaliyuga 
corresponding to Saka 1219 and a. d. 1297. viceroy in 

Konkan in Saka 1212 was a Brahman named Krishna belonging 
to the Bharadvaja Gotra, whose grandfather Padrnanabha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Singhana. One of the Thana grants was issued by him, and 
the other dated 1194 Saka by Achyuta Nayakar, who was also a 

the Thana volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer have been published. In 
vol. XIII. part II., p. 42i», occurs a revised genealogical tabic of the 
Thana Silanaras based on inscriptions which have recently been dis¬ 
covered but not yet published. The last king there mentioned is Somes- 
vara and his dates are Saka 1171 and 1182. 

** Appendix C. 11 . st. 19 and 20. ‘*The mountain tenanted by gods” 
may be the Himalaya or Meru. In this epithet there is a reference to 
the etymology of Devagiri which means “a mountain of or having gods.” 

Referred to above. 
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Brahman and who appears to have been a petty chief and held 
some office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not 
clear. 

Hemadri^ the Minister of Mahadeva and Ramadeva 

Hcmadri, the celebrated author, principally of works on Dhar- 
masastra, flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Rama- 
chandra and was minister to both. In the introduction to his 
works on Dharmasastra he is called Mahadeva’s Srikaranadhipa 
or Srikaranaprabhu, In the Thana copper plate of 1194 Saka 
also, he is said to have taken upon himself the adhipatya or 
controllership of all karana. This office seems to have been 
that of chief secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders 
on behalf of his master and kept the state record. Hemadri 
is also called Manfrin or counsellor generally. In his other 
works and in the Thana plate Rarnaraja instead of Mahadeva 
is represented as his master. Mahadcva’s genealogy and his own 
are given at the beginning of his works on Dharma. Some¬ 
times the former begins with Singhana, sometimes with 
Bhillama, while in the Danakhanda the exploits of Mahadeva 
alone are enumerated. The description of the several princes 
is often couched in general terms and consists of nothing but 
eulogy. But the Vratakhanda, which was the first work com¬ 
posed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a very valuable 
account of the dynasty from the very beginning and by far the 
greater portion of it is undoubtedly historical. 

Hemadri's Work 

Hemadri was a Brahmin of the Vatsa Gotra. His father’s name 
was Kamadeva, grandfather’s, Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s, 
Vamana. He is described in terms of extravagant praise ; and 
the historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to be 
this. Hemadri was very liberal to Brahmans and fed numbers 
of them every day. He was a man of learning himself, and 
learned men found a generous patron in him. He is repre¬ 
sented to be religious and pious, and at the same time very 
brave. He evidently possessed a great deal of influence. 
Whether the voluminous works attributed to him were really 
written by him may well be questioned ; but the idea at least 
of reducing the religious practices and observances that had 
descended from times immemorial to a system must certainly 
have been his, and must have been carried out under his 
supervision. 

** Pariseshakhanda, Ed. Bib. Ind., pp. 4 - 5 . 
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Chaturvarga Chintamani : Other Works 

His great work is called the Chatur'varga Chintamani, which is 
divided into four parts, viz., (i) Vraiakhanda, containing an 
exposition of the religious fasts and observances; (2) Dana- 
khanda, in which the several gifts to which great religious 
importance is attached are explained ; (3) Tirthakhanda, which 
treats of pilgrimages to holy places; and ( 4 ) Mokshakhanda, 
in which the way to final deliverance is set forth. There is a 
fifth Khanda or part which is called Pariseshakhanda or appen¬ 
dix, which contains voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that 
should be worshipped, (2) on Sraddhas or sufferings to the 
manes, (3) on the determination of the proper times and 
seasons for the performance of religious rites, and (4) on Prayas- 
chitta or atonement. All these works are replete with a great 
deal of information and innumerable quotations. They are 
held in great estimation and future writers on the same sub¬ 
jects draw largely from them. A commentary called Ayurveda- 
rasayana on Vagbhata’s medical treatise and another on Bopa- 
deva's Muktaphala, a work expounding Vaishnava doctrines, 
are also attributed to him. 

Bopadeva 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri's protegees and the author 
of the work mentioned above and of another entitled Harilila, 
which contains an abstract of the Bhagavata. Both of these 
were written at the request of Hemadri as the author himself 
tells us. Bopadeva was the son of a physician named Kesava 
and the pupil of Dhanesa. His father as well as his teacher 
lived at a place called Sartha situated on the banks of the 
Varada. Bopadeva, therefore, was a native of Berar. Bopa¬ 
deva, the author of a treatise on grammar called Mugdhabodha, 
appears to be the same person as this, since the names of the 
father and the teacher there mentioned are the same as those 
we find in these works. A few medical treatises also, written 
by Bopadeva, have come down to us. 

Hemadpant of the Marathas 

Hemadri has not yet been forgotten in the Maratha country. 
He is popularly known by the name of Hemadpant and old 
temples throughout the country of a certain structure are 
attributed to him. He is said to have introduced the Modi 

RajendralaPs notices of Skr. MSS., V0I. IL, pp. 48 and 200. 
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or the current form of writing and is belived to have brought 
it from Lanka or Ceylon. As chief secretary he had to 
superintend the writing of official papers and records, and it 
is possible he may have introduced some improvements in 
the mode of writing. 

Jnanesvara, the Maratha Sadhu 

The great Maratha sadhu or saint Jnanesvara or Dnyanesvara 
as his name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the 
reign of Ramachandra. At the end of his Marathi com¬ 
mentary on the Bhagavadgita he tells us : “In the Kali age, 
in the country of Maharashtra and on the southern bank of 
the Godavari there is a sacred place five kos in circuit, the 
holiest in the three worlds, where exists Mahalaya, who is the 
thread that sustains the life of the world. There, king Rama¬ 
chandra, a scion of the Yadu race and the abode of all arts, 
dispenses justice, and there, a vernacular garb was prepared 
for the Gita by jnanadeva, the son of Nivrittinatha, sprung 
from the family of Mahesa.'’ The date of the completion 
of the work is given as Saka 1212 or a. d. 1290, when we know 
Ramachandra was on the throne. 

Conquest of the country by the Mussalmans 

Ramachandra was the last of the independent Hindu sove¬ 
reigns of the Dekkan. The Mussalmans had been firmly 
established at Delhi for about a century, and though they had 
not yet turned their attention to the Dekkan it was not pos¬ 
sible they should refrain from doing so for a dong time. Alla-ud- 
din Khilji, the nephew of the reigning king who had been ap¬ 
pointed governor of Karra, was a person of a bold and adventur¬ 
ous spirit. In the year 1294 a.d. or Saka 1216 he collected a small 
army of 8000 men and marched straight to the south till he 
reached Ellichpur, and then suddenly turning to the west 

*“ T>^‘ I I 
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appeared in a short time before Devagiri. The king never 
expected such an attack and was consequently unprepared to 
resist it. According to one account he was even absent from 
his capital. He hastily collected about 4000 troops and threw 
himself between the city and the invading army. But being 
aware he could not hold out for a long time, he took measures 
for provisioning the fort and retired into it. The city was 
then taken by the Mahomedans and plundered, and the fort 
was closely invested. Alla-ud-din had taken care to spread a 
report that his troops were but the advanced guard of the 
army of the king which was on its way to the Dekkan. Rama- 
chandra, therefore, despairing of a successful resistence, began to 
treat for peace. Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own weak¬ 
ness, received his proposals with gladness and agreed to raise 
the siege and retire on condition of receiving from the king a 
large quantity of gold. In the meantime, Ramachandra's son 
Samkara collected a large army and was marching to the relief 
of the fort, when Alla-ud-din left about a thousand men to 
continue the siege and proceeded with the rest to a short dis¬ 
tance from the town and gave battle to Samkara's forces. The 
Hindus were numerically superior and forced the Mahomedans 
to fall back ; but the detachment left to observe the move¬ 
ments of the garrison joined them at this time, and Samkara’s 
followers thinking it to be the main army that w^as on its way 
from Delhi were seized with a panic, and a confusion ensued 
which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

Ramachandra or Ramadeva then continued the nego¬ 
tiations, but Alla-ud-din raised his demands. The Hindu 
king’s allies were preparing to march to his assistance, but in 
the meanwhile Ramachandra discovered that the sacks of 
grains that had been hastily thrown into the fort really con¬ 
tained salt; and since the provisions had been Avell nigh 
exhausted he was anxious to hasten the conclusion of peace. 
It was therefore agreed that he should pay to Alla-ud-din '‘600 
niaunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of silver, 4000 pieces of 
silk, and other precious things,” cede Elichpur and its depend¬ 
encies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On the receipt of 
the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri prince, 
Alla-ud-din retired. 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din assassinated his aged uncle 
and usurped the throne. King Ramachandra did not send 
the tribute for several years, and to punish him the Delhi 
monarch despatched an expedition of 30,000 horse under the 
command of Malik Kafur, a slave who had risen high in his 
favour. Malik Kafur accomplished the long and difficult 
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march ''over stones and hills without drawing rein/' and 
arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 a.d.^ or about the end of 
Saka 122S. A fight ensued in which the Hindus were defeated 
and Ramadeva was taken prisoner.^^ According to another 
account, Malik Kafur came laying waste the country about 
Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility of resist¬ 
ance surrendered himself. Ramachandra was sent to Delhi, 
where he was detained for six months and afterwards released 
with all honour. Henceforward he sent the tribute regularly 
and remained faithful to the Mahomedans. In Saka isi^i or 
A.D, 1309, Malik Kafur was again sent to the Dekkan to subdue 
Tailangana. On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he 
was hospitably entertained by the king. 

Ramadeva died this year and was succeeded by his son 
Samkara. He discontinued sending the annual tribute to 
Delhi and Malik Kafur was again sent to the Dekkan in Saka 
1^34 or A.D. 1312 to reduce him to submission. He put Sam¬ 
kara to death, laid waste his kingdom, and fixed his residence 
at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din his nobles, disgusted with 
the overwhelming influence which Malik Kafur had acquired 
over him, revolted. In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and 
was succeeded by his third son Mubarik. The opportunity was 
seized by Harapala, the son-in-law of Ramachandra, who raised 
an insurrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan gov¬ 
ernors. In 1240 Saka or a.d. 1318 Mubarik marched to the 
Dekkan in person to suppress the revolt. He took Harapala 
prisoner and inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Maratha monarchy of the 
Dekkan, and the country became a province of the Mahomedan 
empire. 


Elliot’s HivStory of India, Vol. III., p. 77. 
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Genealogy of the latter Yadavas or the Yadavas of Devagiri 


Mallugi. 

1. Bhillama 

(Saka 1109-1113 or a.d. 1187-1191.) 

2. Jaitrapala or Jaitugi. 
(Saka 1113-1132 or a.d. 1191-1210.) 

3. Sinohana 

(Saka 1132-1169 or a.d. 1210-1247.) 

1 

Jaitrapala or Jaitugi. 


4. Krishna, Kanhara or 5. Mahadeva. 

Kandhara. (Saka (Saka 1182-1193 

1169-1182 or a.d. or a.d. 1260-1271.> 

1247-1260.) 

I 

6 . Ramachandra or Ramadeva, 

(Saka 1193-1231 or a.d. 1271-1309.) 


7. Samkara (Saka 1231-1234 or a.d. 1309-1312.) 


Brother-in-law, Harapala, killed in Saka 1240 or a.d. 1318. 
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SECTION XVI 

The Silaharas of Kolhapur 
Three branches of the Silahara family 

Three district families of chiefs or minor princes with the 
name of Silara or Silahara ruled over different parts of the 
country. They all traced their origin to Jimutavahana the 
son of Jirnutaketu, who was the king of a certain class of demi¬ 
gods called Vidyadharas, and who saved the life of a serpent 
named Samkhachuda by offering himself as a victim to Garuda 
in his place.^ One of the titles borne by the princes of all the 
three families was Tagarapuravaradhisvara or “lords of Tagara, 
the best of cities,” wliich fact has a historical significance. We 
have seen that Kamvadeva, the donor of the Rajapur grant, 
who was a Chalukya, called himself Kalyanapuravaradhiwara, 
and one of the titles of the later Kadambas after they had been 
reduced to vassalage and of the rulers of Goa was Banavasipura- 
varadhisvara. As these titles signify that the bearers of them 
belonged to the families that once held supreme power at 
Kalyana and Banavasi, so does Tagarapuravaradhisvara show 
that the Silaharas who bore the title belonged to a family that 
once possessed supreme sovereignty and reigned at Tagara. 

Tagara, the ortginat. seat of the family 

In one Silahara grant it is expressly stated that “ the race 
known by the name of Silahara was that of the kings who were 
masters of Tagara. As mentioned in a former section, 
Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries of the 
Christian era and retained its importance till a very late period, 
but unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, nor 
have we found any trace of the Silahara kingdom with Tagara 
as its capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of the 
Andhrabhritya period and the foundation of the Chalukya 
power. 

The North and the South Konkan branches 

The three Silahara dynasties of Mahamandalesvaras or depend¬ 
ent princes which we have been considering were founded in 
times of the Rashtrakutas. One of them ruled over Northern 
Konkan, which was composed of fourteen hundred villages, 
the chief of them being Puri, which probably was at one time 

^ This story has been dramatized in the Sanskrit play Nagananda 
attributed to Sri-Harsha. 

* Grant translated by Taylor and published in the Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. III. I 
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the capital of the province. As represented in an inscription 
at Kanheri noticed before, Konkan was assigned to Pullasakti 
by Amoghavarsha a few years before Saka 775. Another Sila- 
hara family established itself in Southern Konkan. The 
founder or first chief named Sanaphulla enjoying the favour 
of Krishnaraja acquired the territory between the sea-coast and 
the Sahya range.** There were three Rashtrakuta princes of 
the name of Krishnaraja, but the one meant here must be the 
first prince of that name who reigned in the last quarter of the 
seventh century of the Saka era or between 753 and 775 a.d.'* 
The genealogy of this dynasty is given in the Kharepatan grant, 
the last prince mentioned in which was on the throne in Saka 
930 while the Chalukya king Satyasraya w^as reigning. The 
capital must have been situated somewhere near Kharepatan. 

The Kolhapur branch—^Jatic;a, the founder 

The third Silahara family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, 
and Karhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added 
to its territory. This dynasty was the latest of the three and 
was founded about the time of the downfall of the Rashtra* 

* Kharepatan plates. Jour. B. B. R. A. Vol. I., p. 217. The 
name of the first chief is read “Jhallaphulla’' by Bal Gangadhara Sastri ; 
but the first letter looks like ^ though there is some difference. That 
difference, however, brings it nearer to The letter which was read by 

him as ® is clearly TTf. For I find Ndl on the plates. 

* From Sanaphulla the first chief to Ratla the last there are ten gcnc> 
rations. Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be the 
son of the preceding. Though in a line of princes some of whom bear 
to others the relation of brother or uncle the average duration of each 
reign is from 19 to 21 years, the average duration of a generation is 
always much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One can verify this 
by taking any line of princes or chiefs in the world. Ratta was on the 
throne in Saka 930, and supposing him to have begun to reign about that 
time, nine generations or about 27x9 years must have passed away from 
the date of the foundation of the family to Saka 930. Subtracting 27x9 
= 243 from 930, we have Saka (>87 as the approximate date of Sanaphulla. 
If we take the average to be 26, we shall have 696 as the date. In either 
case we are brought to the reign of Krishna I. The dates of Krishna II. 
range from Saka 799 to 833 and of Krishna III. from Saka 867 to 878, 
and therefore neither of these will do. Even if we take the other average 
of a reign in the present case and subtract 19x9—171 from 930, we get 
Saka 799, which will not take us to the reign of Krishna II., whose earliest 
date is Saka 799 while the latest of his predecessor is Saka 795. The Khare¬ 
patan family therefore was the oldest of the three, and was founded in 
the reign of Krishna I. 

Bal Sastri read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rahu ; but 
the second syllable of the name is certainly not g the form of which in 
the grant itself is different. It looks exactly like the g in the word 
and which occur elsewhere in the grant. 
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kuta empire, as will be hereafter shown. The first prince of 
the family was Jatiga, who was succeeded by his son Nayimma 
or Nayivarman. Nayimma was followed by his son Chandra- 
raja, and Chandraraja by his son Jatiga, who is called “the 
lion of the hill-fortress of Panhala.*’^ Jatiga’s son and suc¬ 
cessor was Gomka, otherwise called Gomkala or Gokalla. He 
is represented to have been the ruler of the districts of Kara- 
hata-Kundi® and Mairinja and to have harassed Konkan. He 
had three brothers named Guvala, Kirtiraja, and Chandraditya, 
of whom the first at least appears to have succeeded him. 
Then followed Marasimha the son of Gomka, whose grant 
first published by Wathen is dated Saka 980. He is repre¬ 
sented to have constructed temples; and to have been reigning 
at his capital, the fort of Khiligili, which probably was another 
name of Panhala in the Kolhapur districts. Marasimha was 
succeeded by his son Guvala and he by his brother Bhoja I, 
Bhoja’s two. brothers Ballala and Gandaraditya governed the 
principality after him in succession. • 

An inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother 
named Gangadeva and the order in which the brothers are 
spoken of is Guvala, Ganga, Ballala, Bhoja, and Gandaraditya.^ 
But the grants of Gandaraditya and Bhoja 11 . agree in repre¬ 
senting Bhoja as the elder and Ballala as the younger brother, 
and in omitting Ganga. 

Gandaraditya 

Of all these brothers the youngest Gandaraditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is the donor, as indicated above, 
in the grant published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji,® and in 
others recorded on stone at Kolhapur and in the districts. His 
dates are Saka 1032, 1040, and 1058.® He ruled over the 
country of Mirinja along with the seven Khollas and over Kon¬ 
kan, which thus seems to have been subjugated by the Kolha¬ 
pur Silaharas before 1032. Probably it was added to their 
dominions in the time of Gomka or soon after. From the 

® See the grant of Gandaraditya published in Jour. B. B. R. A. S., 
Vol. XIII., p. s, of Marasimha in Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. « 8 o, and 
Arch. Surv. W. I., No. 10 ., p, 102 , and of Bhoja II. in Trans, Lit. Soc. 
Bom., Vol. III. 

® Marasimha’s grant. Kundi or Kuhundi was some part of the Bel- 
gaum district ; see note 31 ^, Sec. XV, Mairinja is Miraj. 

^ Inscription No. 4 , Major Graham's Report. • In loc. cit, 

•BhagvanlaTs plates, and Inscriptions Nos. i, 2 and 3 , Major Gra¬ 
ham's Report. Tne Saka in BhagyanlaTs grant and No. 1 of Major 
Graham’s inscriptions is the same, i.e., 1032 , though in the translation of 
the latter it is erroneously given as 1037 , but the cyclic years arc difEerent. 
As to this see Appendix B. 
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grant of Bhoja II it appears that the part of Konkan ruled over 
by the Dekkan Silaharas was the same as that which was in the 
possession of the family mentioned in the Kharepatan grant,^® 
wherefore it follows that the Silaharas of southern Konkan 
were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolhapur districts. 
Gandaraditya fed a hundred thousand Brahmanas at Prayaga, 
the modern Allahabad. He built a Jaina temple at Ajarem, 
a village in the Kolhapur districts/’^ and constructed a large 
tank, called after him Gandasamudra or “the sea of Garida,” 
at Irukudi in the Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols 
of Isvara or Siva, Buddha, and Arhat (Jina), for the mainte¬ 
nance of each of which he assigned a piece of land. Several 
other charities of his, in which the Jainas also had their share, 
are mentioned, and his bountiful nature as well as good and 
just government are extolled.^^ He first resided at a place 
called Tiravada and afterwards at Valavata, which has been 
identified with the present Valavdem.^^ 

ViJAYARKA 

Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijayarka, who was on 
the throne in Saka 1065 and 1073.^^ He restored the chiefs 
of the territory about Thana to their principality which they 
had lost, and replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and 
fortified their position which had become shaky.^® He assisted 
Vijjana^® or Vijjala in his revolt against his masters, the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana, and enabled him to acquire supreme 
sovereignty. This event, as we have seen, took place about 
1079 Saka. 

Bhoja II 

After Vijayarka, his son Bhoja II, became Mahamandalesvara 
and reigned in the fort of Panhala. His dates are Saka 1101, 
1109, 111^, 1113, 1114, and iijjy.’’ He granted the village of 

For the village granted is Kascli, which is near Jaitapur and 
Kharepatan. 

“ Ind. Ant., vol. x, p. 76 , note. 

His grant in loc. cit. 

BhagvanlaTs plates and Major Graham's Ins. No. 2 . 

Ins. Nos. 4 and 5 , Major Graham's Report. 

Grant of Bhoja II. in loc, cit. 

In the transcript of the inscription in Vol. IV. Trans. Lt. Soc. 
Bom., we have Vikshana for Vijjana. There is no question this must be 
a mistake of the reader of the inscription or of the engraver. For the 
Kalachuri usurper at Kalyana is called both Vijjala or Vijjana in his 
inscriptions, and there was none who about the date of Vijayarka 
obtained the position of a Chakravartin or paramount sovereign, as stated 
in the inscription. 

Major Graham's Ins. Nos. 6 , 7 , 8 , the grant, and Ind. Ant., vol. 
X., p. 76 , note. 
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Kaseli in Konkan near Kharepatan on the application of his 
son Gandaraditya for feeding Brahmans regularly'**; and gave 
lands for Hindu and Jaina temples in other places also. Two 
of the grantees in one case at Kolhapur are called Karahatakas, 
which shows that the caste of Karhade Brahmans had come to 
be recognized in those days ; and two others bore the family 
name of Ghaisasa, which is now found among Chitpavan 
Brahmans.'** In the reign of Bhoja II, a Jaina Pandit of the 
name of Somadeva composed in Saka 1127 a commentary 
entitled Sabdarnavachandrika'^^ on Pujyapada’s Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar. The Kolhapur chiefs enjoyed a sort of semi-independ¬ 
ence. Vijjala, the new sovereign at Kalyana, however, 
endeavoured probably to establish his authority over Bhoja. 
But that chief was not content to be his feudatory, and to 
reduce him to subjection Vijjala marched against Kolhapur a 
little before his assassination in Saka 1089.On the estab¬ 
lishment of the power of the Devagiri Yadavas, Bhoja seems 
similarly to have assumed independence ; but Singhana sub¬ 
dued him completely, and annexed the principality to the 
Yadava empire.^** 

Approximate date of the foundation of the 
Kolhapur branch 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the 
dynasty, to Gandaraditya is seven. The latest date of the 
latter is Saka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Vijayarka 
is 1065 ; so that if we suppose Gandaraditya to have died in 
1060 and allow about 2^ years to each generation, we shall 
arrive at Saka 871 as the approximate date of the foundation 
of the family. At that time the reigning Rashtrakuta sove¬ 
reign was Krishna III., the uncle of Kakkala the last prince. 

Religion of the Kolhapur Silaharas 

One of the many titles used by the Silaharas was Srirnan- 
Mahalakshmidabdha-vara-prasada, i.e,, “one who has obtained 
the favour of a boon from the glorious Mahalakshmi.*' Maha- 
lakshmi was thus their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the 

** There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the 
grant and the sense is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it 
was the village that was granted and not a field in it or anything else, 
from the fact that the boundaries of the village are given. 

Ins. No. 8 , Major Graham’s Report. 

Ind. Ant. vol. x, p. 76 , note. The manuscript here mentioned is in 
the Dckkan College library and I have seen in it the colophon given in 
the note. 

Vijalaraya Charitra in Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., p. 3 ^ 0 . 

** Sec. XV., pp. 82 - 83 . 
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followers of the Puranic and Vedic religion ; but they patro¬ 
nized both Brahmans and Jainas alike ; and their impartiality 
is strikingly displayed by the fact noticed above of Gandar- 
aditya's having placed an idol of Buddha, whose religion had 
well nigh become extinct, along with those of the gods wor¬ 
shipped by the other two sects, on the margin of the tank dug 
by him. 

There are at the present day many Maratha families of 
the name of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Selara- 
vadi of a station on the railway from Khandala to Poona is 
also, I believe, to be traced to the family name of the sove¬ 
reigns of Tagara. 

Genealogy of the Silaharas of Kolhapur. 

I 

Jatiga, I. 

Nayimma. 

I 

Chandraraja. 

Jatiga II. 

_I_ 

III I 

Gomka. Guvala I. Kirtiraja. Chaodadttya. ^ 

I 

Marasimbha, Saka 980 or a.d. 1058. 

I 

i I I i 

Guvala II. Bhoja I. Ballala Gandaraditya, Saka 1032, 1040, 1058, or 

I A.D. 1110, 1118, 1136. 

Vijayarka, Saka 1065. 1073, or a.d. 

I 1143, 1151. 

Bhoja II. Saka 1101, 1109, 1112, 1113, 
1114, 1127, or A.D. 1179, 
1187, 1190, 1191, 1192, 

1205. 


9 
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Note on the Gupta Era 

In order to render the chronologies of the different dynasties 
that ruled over western and northern India in the early 
centuries of the Christian era mutually consistent, it is neces¬ 
sary to discuss the initial date of the Gupta era. Albiruni, 
who accompanied Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion of 
Gujarat in the early part of the eleventh century, states that 
that era was posterior to the Saka by 241 years, and that it was 
the epoch of the extermination of the Guptas. He mentions 
another era named after Balaba, the initial date of which was 
the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the inscriptions of the Gupta kings and 
their dependent chiefs the dates are referred to Giiplakala or 
the Gupta era, wherefore Albiruni’s statement that it was the 
epoch of their extermination cannot be true. This error is 
regarded as throwing discredit on his other statement, viz., 
that the era was posterior to the Saka by ^41 years. But it 
has nothing whatever to do with it. Albiruni must have 
derived his knowledge of the initial date from contemporary 
evidence, since the era of the Guptas was, as stated by him, 
one of those ordinarily used in the country in his time, and 
as his statements regarding the initial dates of the Vikrama 
and the Saka eras are true, so must that with reference to the 
Gupta era be true. On the other hand his information as 
regards the event which the Gupta era memorialized must 
have been based upon the tradition current among the Hindu 
astronomers of the day, who were his informants. Such tradi¬ 
tions are often erroneous, as has been proved in many a case. 
Albiruni was also informed that the Saka era was the epoch 
of the defeat of the Saka king by Vikramaditya. This was the 
tradition as to its origin among Indian astronomers, though 
it has now given place to another. For Sodhala, in his com¬ 
mentary on Bhaskaracharya's Karanakutuhala, a manuscript 
of which more than four hundred years old exists in the col¬ 
lection made by me for Government last year, tells us that 
“the epoch when Vikramaditya killed Mlechchhas of the name 
of Sakas is ordinarily known as the Saka era.*' But we know 
that in Mangalisa’s inscription at Badami it is spoken of as 
the era of the “coronation of the Saka king“ ; that Ravikirti 
in the inscription at Aihole describes it as the era of the Saka 
kings and that it is similarly represented in many other places. 
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Albiruni’s error therefore as regards the origin of the Gupta 
era no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date than 
his error about the origin of the Saka era does his statement 
about the initial date of that era. The only reasonable course 
for us under the circumstances is to reject the statement as to 
the era being an epoch of the extermination of the Guptas 
and accept that about the initial date of the era. But some 
antiquarians reject both these statements and accept what 
simply hangs on them and what must fall with them, viz.^ that 
the Guptas were exterminated in Saka 24^, and make elaborate 
endeavours to find an earlier initial date for the era. If the 
inscriptions show that the era was not posthumous but con¬ 
temporaneous, we should rather believe that the Guptas rose 
to power in Saka 243, assigning its due value to the statement 
of Albiruni, wliich must have been based on contemporary 
evidence, that the era began in that year. But if instead of 
that we declare that they ceased to reign in Saka 242, we in 
effect reject contemporary evidence and accept a mere tradi¬ 
tion which in so far as it represents the era to be posthumous 
has been proved to be erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni’s statement that the initial date of the 
Gupta era and of the Valabhi era w^as the same seems to some 
not “at all probable.” To my mind the improbability is not 
so great as to render valueless what clearly is contemporary 
evidence. We all know that the date occurring in a grant of 
one of the sons of the founder of the dynasty is 207, and we 
have a large number of grants of subsequent kings with dates 
posterior to this and in harmony with it. So that it is clear 
that these dates cannot refer to an era dating from the founda¬ 
tion of the dynasty. Such a long time as 207 years cannot be 
considered to have elapsed between the father who founded 
the dynasty and his son, even supposing him to have been a 
posthumous son. The dates, therefore, are understood to 
refer to the Gupta era. What, then, could have been the 
Valabhi era, if it was never used by the Valabhi princes during 
the 275 years or thereabouts of the existence of their dynasty ? 
An era cannot receive the name of a certain line of princes 
unless used by those princes, at least on a few occasions, and 
enforced. The era used by the Valabhi princes must be the 
Valabhi era. One certainly would expect that it should be so. 
The only supposition, therefore, on which the whole becomes 
intelligible is that the era introduced by the Valabhis in 
Siirashtra and used by them was called the Valabhi era by 
ihcir subjects, and not one dating from the foundation of the 
dynasty: for such a one, we see, was not u.sed by the Valabhi 
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princes themselves. The era introduced and used by the 
Valabhis was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they were 
in the beginning, and hence AJbiruni's statement that the 
initial date of the Gupta and Valabhi eras was the same is 
true. From an inscription at Somanath discovered by James 
Tod, we gather that Saka was the first year of the Valabhi 
era. Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era was 

Saka, as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still 
since astronomical calculations have been resorted to to prove 
the incorrectness of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive 
at an earlier one so as to place the extinction of the Gupta 
dynasty in Saka 24S1, it is necessary to go into the question 
further. The following tests may be used and have been used 
to determine the correctness of a proposed initial date : 

1. The date of Budha Gupta’s pillar inscription at Eran, 
which is Thursday, the 12th of Ashadha, in the Gupta 
year 165. 

2. Raja Hastin’s inscription dated 156 Gupta, the year of 

the 12-year cycle of Jupiter being Mahavaisakha. 

3. Raja Hastin’s inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of 

the 12-year cycle being Mahasvayuja. 

4. Raja Hastin’s inscription dated 191 Gupta, the year of 

the 12-year cycle being Mahachaitra. 

5. Raja SaniKshobha’s inscription dated 209 Gupta, the year 

of the 12-year cycle being Mahasvayuja. 

6 . An eclipse of the sun mentioned in the Moryi copper¬ 

plate grant dated 5th Phalguna Sudi 585 of the 

Gupta era. 

Before applying these tests to the initial date given by 
Albiruni, it must be premised that according to the Arabic 
author the Gupta era w^as 241 years posterior to the Saka. To 
convert a Saka date into a Valabhi date, or w’^hich is the same 
thing, into a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it the cube 
of 6 and the square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding to give 
actual instances, he says 953 Saka corresponds to 712 Valabhi 
or Gupta. We have thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive 
at the corresponding Saka date. Again, as I shall show in 
Appendix B, in inscriptions the numerical date indicates, in 
a large number of instances, the number of years of an era that 
have elapsed, that is, the past year and in about a third of 
the instances, the current year. The year of the cycle, how¬ 
ever, whenever it occurs, is as a rule the current year, though 
in rare cases that also is the past year. If, therefore, a past 
Gupta year is to be converted into the current Saka year, we 
shall have to add 242 to the former; while if both are current 
or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 
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Now, as to the first of the above tests, Gupta 1654-241 
= 406 Saka. If Albiruni is correct, the i^th Ashadha Sudi of 
this year should be a Thursday. I asked my friend Professor 
Keru Lakshman Chhatre to make the caltulalion for me, and 
he tells me that it luas a Thursday. Since our astronomical 
methods are based on the past Saka year, and even our present 
Saka year 1805 really represents, as I shall show in the next 
Appendix, the years that have elapsed, the current year being 
really 1806, Gupta 165 was a past year, as well as Saka .joG. 
Hence only 241 has to be added. Saka 406 corresponds to 
484 A.D. General Cunningham takes the Gupta 1G5 to corres> 
pond to 483 A.D.^ adding 2404-78 = 318 to it, and of course 
arrives at the result that ** the 12th day of Ashadha Sudi was a 
Friday instead of a Thursday. ” If, however, he had added 
241 + 78 = 319 and taken 484 a.d. to correspond to Gupta 165, 
he would have arrived at the correct result. 

Then as to the dates in years of the 12-ycar cycle, General 
Cunningham himself has placed before us the means of veri- 
fying them. In the.tables published by him in Volume X. of 
the Archaeological Reports, the cyclic year corresponding to 
the current Christian ycar^is given, and if we subtract 78 from 
the number representing the year, we shall arrive at the 
current Saka year. Now, if we take the Gupta figured dates to 
represent the years that had elapsed before the cyclic year 
commenced, (and this way of marking the dates is, as 
remarked above, the one wc usually find), then 173 Gupta, the 
third date in the above, corresponds to 414 Saka past and 415 
current y 241 being added in the first case, and 242 in the 
second. If we add 78 to 415 wt shall get the current Christian 
year, which is 493. Now in General Cunningham’s tables we 
do find the year Mahasxfayuja given as corresponding to 493 
A.D. In the same way, 191 Gupta + 242 = 433 Saka curreyit, 
+ 78 = 511 A.D. current. In the tables we find 511 put down 
under Mahachaitra. Similarly 209 Gupta past+ 242 = 451 Saka 
current, +78 = 529 a.d. current which w^as Mahasvayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 
Gupta+ 242+ 78 is equal to 476 a.d., which however is Maha¬ 
chaitra instead of Mahavaisakha. Here there is a discrepancy 
of one year ; but such discrepancies do sometimes occiu even 
in Saka dates and the years of the 60-years cycle given along 
with them, and some of them will be noticed in the note form¬ 
ing the next Appendix. They are probably due to the fact 
that the frequent use of the past or expired year and also of 
the current year Jed sometimes the past year to be mistaken 
for the current year, just as we 7toiv mistake the year 1805 Saka 
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for the current year, though it really is the completed or past 
year. Thus the completed year 157 must, in the case before 
us, have come to be mistaken by the writer of the inscription 
for the current year, and he thought 156 to be the past year 
and thus gave that instead of 157. Now 157 Gupta+ 242+ 78 
= 477 A.D.^ which is Mahavaisakha, according to the tables. 

The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, 
according to my friend Keru Lakshman, on the 30th of Vai- 
sakha, Saka 827. The Gupta year given in the plate is 585. 
If 827 is in the astronomical calculation the current year, it 
must correspond to 585 Gupta past ; for 585 + 242 = 827. It is 
by no means necessary to suppose that the eclipse occurred on 
the new-moon day immediately previous to the 5th of Phalguna 
Sudi mentioned in the grant. For it is perfectly possible that 
the actual religious ceremony with reference to the grant was 
made in Vaisakha and the deed executed in Phalguna. 

I have thus shown that Albiruni's initial date for the 
Gupta era stands all these tests. It may even be said that it 
stands them better than 167 a.d. and 190 a.d. proposed by 
General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive Bayley respectively. 
But I am loath to decide such questions simply on astrono¬ 
mical grounds; for there are several very confusing elements 
involved, and a modern astronomer cannot know them all and 
make allowance for them. 

It now remains to notice the last point relied on by the 
opponents of Albiruni. The date on a copper-plate grant by 
the last Siladitya of Valabhi hitherto known is 447. This 
Siladitya is also styled Dhrubhata in the grant and has been 
identified with the T-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruvabhata of Hwan 
Thsang who visited Vallabhi in 640 a.d. The date 447 is 
understood as referring to the Gupta era, and, 319 being added, 
it corresponds to 766 a.d. It has therefore been argued that 
an earlier initial date must be assigned to the Gupta era so as 
to bring this Siladitya or Dhrubhata nearer to the date of 
Hwan Thsang’s visit. But the identification of the last Siladitya 
with Hwan Thsang's Dhruvabhata cannot stand. In the Si-yu-ki- 
the Chinese writer does not speak of a king but of kings, and 
says they were nephews of Siladitya of Malva and the younger 
of them named Dhruvabhata was son-in-law^ to the son of 
Harshavardhana. If they were nephews of the king of Malva 
they were brothers and both of them kings. Now, the prede¬ 
cessor of the last Siladitya of Valabhi was his father, and 
among the kings of Valabhi we do not find brothers reigning 
in succession at this period. There were two brothers who 
occupied the throne before this period, one of them being 
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named Dharasena and the other Dhruvasena. They were the 
sons of Kharagraha, and the younger of them was the father 
and predecessor of Dharasena IV. This younger brother or 
Dhruvasena must have been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata. 
Nothing important is involved in the suflix BhaUi. It was a 
mere title or honorific termination as Pant and Rav are among 
us the Marathas. Sena, Simha, and Bhata were the Valabhi 
honorific endings and they could be used promiscuously. Phe 
king spoken of in the plates as Dhruvasimha may have been 
called Dhruvabhata by ordinary people, from whom Hwan 
Thsang must have got the name. Now, a copper-plate grant 
of Dhruvasena bears the date 310 and the earliest date of his 
successor Dharasena IV. is yjiO. The first corresponds to 629 
A.D. (310 + 241 + 78 = 629), and the second to 645(326 + 241 + 78 
= 645). It is quite possible, therefore, that Dhruvasena was 
on the throne in 640 a.d. at the time when Hwan Thsang 
visited Valabhi. 

The initial date mentioned by Albiruni is thus consistent 
with everything with which it has been thought to be not 
consistent. I have shown that the statement of the Arabic 
writer is in itself entitled to our confidence, being based as it 
must have been on contemporary evidence as his statements 
about the Saka and Vikrama eras were. I will now show that 
the date mentioned by him is alone consistent with the infor¬ 
mation we possess as regards the relations of the several 
dynasties that ruled over Gujarat and Kathiawad in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and the dates proposed by 
General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive Bayley arc not. We 
know that the Guptas succeeded the Satraps, and the Valabhis 
were at first dependents of the Guptas and afterwards attained 
independence. Chandragupta II. must have been the Gupta 
prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first prince 
of that dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of those 
of the Satraps. The latest date of that monarch is 93. This 
corresponds to 260 a.d. and 283 a.d. on the supposition that the 
Gupta era took its start in 167 a.d., and 190 a.d. respectively. 
Now, the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 304. If the era 
to which it refers is the Saka, it corresponds to 382 a.d., that is, 
we shall have to suppose one of the princes of the dynasty to 
have reigned about a hundred years after the dynasty had 
been put an end to by Chandragupta II. The Saka era will 
therefore not do. Supposing the Satrap dates refer to the 
Vikrama era, 304 corresponds to 248 a.d., which of course is 
consistent with Chandragupta’s date 260 a.d. or 283 a.d. If 
then the Satrap dates refer to the era of Vikrama, Rudra- 
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daman s 72 must correspond to 16 a.d. Rudradaman’s grand* 
father Chashtana will have to be placed about b.c. 4. But 
Ptolemy, writing after 150 a.d., tells us that Ujjayini was ruled 
over about the time when, he wrote by Tiastenes, who has been 
very reasonably identified with Chashtana. Ptolemy’s informa¬ 
tion cannot certainly be 150 years old. It has, however, been 
argued that Ptolemy does not state that Tiastenes reigned 
about the time when he lived, and that he and Siro Polemios 
were contemporaries. For, he gives the information in the 
form of two short notes, “Ozone, the royal residence of Tias¬ 
tenes,” and “Baithana, the royal residence of Siro Polemios.” 

Such notes it is possible that one should write even if the 
princes reigned several hundred years before him, as a modern 
geographer may mention Berlin as “the capital of Frederick 
the Great,” or Ghizni as “ the capital of Mahmud. ” As to 
this I have to observe that the analogy does not hold good. A 
modern geographer and his readers are very well acquainted 
with past history, while neither Ptolemy nor those for whom 
he wrote could have known the past history of India. A 
modern geographer knows which of the princes that ruled over 
a certain country in past times was the ablest or most power¬ 
ful and selects him out of a number and mentions his name in 
connection with a certain place. It is extremely improbable 
or almost impossible that Ptolemy should have known many 
Indian princes who reigned before he lived, along with their 
achievements, and should have chosen the ablest of them for 
being mentioned. And, as a matter of fact, we know that one 
at least of the rulers mentioned by him could be a person of 
no importance. For Baleocuros who according to him held 
power in Hippocura was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy or 
dependent of Pulumayi and Gotamiputra Yajna Sri, since as 
Vilivayakura his name occurs along with those of the two 
princes on the Kolhapur coins. Again, Ptolemy must have 
derived his information from merchants carrying on trade 
with India and these from the natives of the country. And 
we know that natives of India care very little for past history 
and soon forget their kings. Hence the information derived 
by the merchants cannot have reference to princes who reigned 
long before the time of Ptolemy. It is possible that Indians 
may remember a celebrated prince for a century or two. But, 
as stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by Ptolemy was 
but a dependent sovereign and could not have been a man of 
note. The only other supposition that our opponents may 
resort to, is that Ptolemy’s statements were based on those of 
previous geographers whose contemporaries the princes men- 
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lioned by him were. No ground whatever has however been 
adduced in support of such a supposition. In the Periplus 
which was written before Ptolemy, Paithana and Ozene are 
mentioned but Polemics and Tiastenes are not. On the con- 
trary, the author of that work says that Ozene was “formerly 
the capital wherein the king resided.“ If Tiastenes lived 
before him and Ptolemy’s mention of the former was due to 
his having been a prince of note like Frederick the Great and 
Mahmud of Ghizni in modern times, we should expect the 
author of the Periplus to have noticed him, especially when 
he does allude to the kings of Ozene. Tiastenes, Polemios, 
and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the time of 
Ptolemy. The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and 
so also must the third have been. 

In this manner the Vikrama era will not do for the Satrap 
dates. Besides, no trace whatever has hitlicrto been discovered 
of the use of that era in the early centuries of Christ. Since, 
then, the use of no other era at the time has been well authenti¬ 
cated, the Satraps must be supposed to have employed the Saka 
era. The circumstances of the country at that period render, 
as I have shown, the establishment of this era by the Sakas 
who ruled over the country in every way probable. The latest 
Satrap date will thus correspond to 382 a.d., and Chandra- 
gupta, the conqueror of the Satraps, can be rendered posterior 
to this only by taking 242 Saka or 320 a.d. as the initial date 
of the Gupta era ; for his 93 past will then correspond to 
412 A.D. And in this way Rudradaman’s 7^ will correspond to 
150 A.D. ; and Chashtana’s date will be about 130 a.d., ?\ t \, 
anterior to the date of Ptolemy’s geography by about ^5 years. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has recently published a facsimile, 
transcript, and translation of a grant by Sryasraya Siladitya, 
son of Jayasimhavarman the founder of the Gujarat branch of 
the early Chalukya dynasty. The date occurring in it is 421. 
The Pandit also mentions a grant by Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla, 
the brother of Sryasraya the date of which is Saka 653. What 
era the first date refers to is not stated, but it certainly cannot 
be the Saka or the Vikrama. It must therefore be the Gupta 
which was one of those in ordinary use in Gujarat and which 
the Valabhi princes themselves are said to have used. If so, 
neither 167 a.d. nor 190 a.d. will do as the initial date of that 
era; for then 421 would correspond to 588 a.d. and 611 a.d. 
respectively, while Yuddhamalla’s date is 731 a.d. The dis¬ 
tance of time between the brothers would thus be 143 and 120 
years which is impossible. The only initial date of the Gupta 
era, therefore, that will bring the brothers close together is 
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that given by Albiruni viz», 24s Saka; for Sryasraya’s date thus 
becomes 665 Saka, while his brother's is 653 Saka. Those who 
believe that the Valabhi princes themselves did not use the 
Valabhi era can have little ground to suppose that any other 
rival dynasty did it, and that Sryasraya's date refers to that 
era; but if it does, the Balabhi era is, as I have already observ¬ 
ed, the same as the Gupta era. Pandit Bhagvanlal, however, 
in a paper recently published refers Sryasraya’s date to an 
unknown era with a.d. as its initial date. But even thus 
the interval between the two brothers becomes sixty years, 
which unquestionably is too long. For Sryasraya’s 451 corres¬ 
ponds under the supposition to 671 a.d. and Vinayaditya’s 653 
Saka to 731 a.d. 

The grounds adduced for the supposition of a new 
era appear to me to be very questionable. Dadda II. of 
the Gurjara dynasty, whose date is 380, is spoken of in a grant 
to have protected a prince of Valabhi who had been hard 
pressed by Harshadeva. This Harshadeva is supposed by the 
Pandit to be Harshavardhana of Kanoj, the contemporary of 
Hwan Thsang and Pulakesi II. of the Dekkan. But the 
Chinese traveller represents the king of Valabhi as the son-in- 
law of Harshavardhana’s son and consequently a friend of the 
monarch rather than an enemy. Even granting for a time 
that the Umeta and the Ilao grants of Dadda II., the dates of 
which are 400 and 417 Saka respectively, are forgeries, it is not, 
I think, too much to expect the forgers to be pretty accurate 
as regards the time when the prince in whose name they 
executed the forgeries lived. The dates 380 and 385 therefore 
of the Khera grants of Dadda refer not unlikely, to the Saka 
era. And Dadda may have lived to Saka 417 corresponding 
to 495 A.D. This brings us down to about the time of Harsha 
of Ujjayini who may have been the monarch from whom 
Dadda protected the Valabhi prince. The second ground on 
which the supposition of the existence of a new era is based 
is that in the opening passage of another grant of Sryasraya, 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya Vallabha is praised. This Vinayaditya 
the Pandit identifies with the sovereign of the Dekkan of that 
name. But I should think it to be more natural to under¬ 
stand him as the brother of Sryasraya, the donor of the grant 
dated 653 Saka. For this last is not called Yuvaraja while 
Sryasraya is, and from this it appears that the latter was his 
brother’s associate in the administration and governed a pro¬ 
vince as his Viceroy. It is on this account that the brother’s 
name is mentioned at the beginning of the grant. The title 
Satyasraya Vallabha was promiscuously applied to all 
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Chalukya rulers. The date Saka 653 of Vinayaditya Yuddha- 
malla of Gujarat also does not harmonize with the supposition 
that his brother was the contemporary of Vinayaditya of the 
Dekkan. The two astronomical coincidences mentioned by 
Fleet in his note on the Pandit’s paper in themselves prove 
nothing, unless it is shown that the coincidences do not occur 
when the dates 456 and 486 of the Navsari and Kavi grants are 
understood as referring to any one of the well known eras. 
Besides, if this new era was in such extensive use in Gujarat, 
surely we must meet with some allu.sion to it in some Gujarat 
inscription or literary work from the earliest times to those of 
Albiruni. As the question however has no direct bearing on 
the point under discussion in this note, I need not go into it 
further. 

Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Albiruni’s initial 
date for the Gupta era appears to me to be simply over¬ 
whelming. 



APPENDIX B 


Note on the Saka dates and the years of the Barhaspatya 
cycle, occurring in the Inscriptions 

There are certain difficulties with reference to the Saka dates 
and the cyclic years or Samxmtsaras occurring in the inscrip¬ 
tions which require to be cleared up. The current Saka year 
(a.d. 1883-84) in the Bombay Presidency is 1805, and the year 
of the sixty years* cycle, Subhanu. In the southern provinces 
and the Madras Presidency the current Saka year is 1806, the 
cyclic year being the same. The first question then is, “Do the 
dates in the inscription conform to the Bombay reckoning or 
the Madras reckoning ?’* and the next, “What is the cause of 
this difference of a year ?** We have also to consider whether 
the Saka dates in the inscriptions represent the number of years 
that have expired before the event recorded in them or the 
current year in which the event took place. 

Robert Sewell gives in the first column of the Chronologi¬ 
cal Tables compiled by him the number of the Saka years that 
have expired before the beginning of the cyclic year set against 
it in the same line in the third column. The current Saka year 
corresponding to that cyclic year is the one given in the next 
line in the first column. Thus against Saka 855, the date of 
the Sangali grant of Govind IV. of the Rashtrakuta dynasty, we 
have in the third column the cyclic year Vi jay a which shows 
that 855 years of the Saka era had expired before the Vi jay a 
year began, while the current Saka year corresponding to Vijaya 
was that given in the next line, viz. 856. Sewell follows the 
Madras reckoning. If wc interpret the tables according to the 
Bombay mode, the Saka year appearing in the first column will 
be the current year, corresponding to the cyclic year in the same 
line in the third column, while the number in the line imme¬ 
diately above will represent the years that have expired before 
the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 1805, the current 
Saka year on this side of the country, we have in the third 
column the current cyclic year Subhanu, while 1804 in the line 
above shows the number of years that have expired. By com¬ 
paring the Saka dates and cyclic years occuring in the inscrip¬ 
tions with those in the tables we shall be able to determine the 
points raised before. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and old Kanarese inscrip¬ 
tions published by Fleet and Burgess there are 97 cases in which 
the Saka date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly given. On 
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comparing these with the Tables I observe that in 58 out of 
these the given Saka date occurs in the same line with the cyclic 
year mentioned in the inscription. These are : 

Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24. 25, 28, 29, 35, 36. 37, 38, 52, 70. 
87, 88, 90, 92, 98, loi, 102, 109, 114, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 131, 134, 136, 141, 148, 149, 150, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 183, 189, 201, 214, 215, 219, 229, 230 (first part), 
240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in inscription No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the 
cyclic year the Bahudhanya, both of which occur in the same 
line set against each other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the Saka date given in the inscription occurs 
in the tables in the line below that in which the given cyclic 
year occurs. These are : 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 (first part), 96 
(second part), 100, 110, 111, 112, 118 (first part), n8 (second 
part), 146, 151, 194, 227, 230 (second part), 231, 234, 236, 237, 
281. 

In No. 19, for instance, the Saka date is 1184 and the cyclic 
year Durmati. In the tables, Durmati occurs in the upper line 
set against 1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and Dundubhi 
is the year marked against it. 

Now on the supposition that the inscriptions conform to 
the Madras reckoning, in the first 58 cases the Saka date re¬ 
presents the number of Saka years that had expired before the 
current cyclic year of the ir.scription. and in 28 it shows the 
current year of that era. If w’c suppose the Bombay reckon¬ 
ing to have been in use, the dates in the first 58 cases will 
represent the current year and those in the next 28, the f til tire 
year and not the past. But since it is almost absurd to suppose 
that the immediately next year should be slated in the ins¬ 
criptions, it follows that the Madras mode of reckoning was 
the one in use. The objection, how'cver, may be obviated by 
supposing that these 28 cases conform to the Madras reckoning 
and give the current year, while the first 58 follow the Bom¬ 
bay mode. But this supposition is not reasonable or probable, 
since these groups are not confined to particular provinces, 
and often one of the former exists in the same district or even 
place with one of the latter. We thus see that though in the 
majority of cases the inscriptions give the past Saka year, 
there is a large number in which the current year is given and 
not the past. 
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I have also compared other dates with the tables, and the 
result I give below : 



Saka- 

date. 

Cyclic year. 

What the Saka 
date represents. 

Kanarese grant of Govinda III. 




Kashtrakuta 

726 

Subhanu ... 

Current year. 

Radhanpur grant of do . : 

730 

Sarvajit 

Do. 

Krishna II or Akalavarsha, com- 




pletion of tho Jaina Parana ... 

820 

Pingala 

Do. 

Do., in a Jaina temple by 



Chikarya 

824 

Dundubhi ... 

Years elapsed 

Govinn IV., Sangali grant 

855 

Vijaya 

Do. 

Kak kala, Karha grant 

894 

Angiras 

Do. 

Tailaya’s accession 

895 

Srimukha .. 

Do. 

Satyasraya, Kharepatan plates of 




Ratta 

930 

Kilaka 

Do. 

Jayasimha Jagadekamalla Miraj, 




grant ... 

946 

Raktakshi .. 

Do. 

Marasimha Silahara of Kolhapur 




grant .. 

980 

Vilambin .. 

Do. 

Gandaraditya do., Kolhapur, 




Ins. No. I. 

1032 

Vikriti 

Do. 

Do. do. grant trans¬ 




lated by Pandit Bhagvanlal . 

1032 

Virodhin .. 

Current year. 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 2 .. 

1040 

Vilambin ... 

Years elapsed. 

Vijayarka do. do. No, 4 ... 

1065 

Dundubhi . 

Current year. 

Somesvara III. Bhulokamalla, 




Abhilashita Chintamani 

1051 

Saumya ... 

Years elapsed. 

Bhojadeva II., Kolhapur Ins No. 6 

1101 

Vilambin ... 

Current year. 

Do. do. . No. 8 

1112 

Sadharana... 

Years elapsed. 

Do, Dr. Taylor’s grant. 

1113 

Virodhin ... 

Do. 

Do. Kolhayur Ins. No. 8, 

1114 

Paridhavin . 

Do. 

Singhana Yadava, Khedrapur Ins. 

1136 

Srimukha .. 

Current year. 

Kamvadeva Chalukya 

1182 

Raudra 

Years elapsed. 

Mahadeva Yadava, Pandharpurins. 

1192 

Pramoda . 

Do. 

Ramachandra Yadava, Thana .. 1 

1194 

Angiras 

Do. 

Do. do. do. 

1212 

Virodhin .. 

Current year. 


Out of these 24 dates, eight give the current year and the rest 
the years that had expired, the proportion being the same as 
in the other case, xnz., 1 to 2. In all cases in which the cyclic- 
year is given it is possible to determine whether the date 
represents the current or past year, but not in others. The 
inscriptions of the early Chalukyas do not give it, and hence 
the exact date remains doubtful. 

Now the Bombay mode of reckoning, which is one year 
behind that prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, due to a mis¬ 
take. We have seen it was more usual in recording a date to 
mark the years that had expired than the current year. A word 
expressive of that sense such as gateshu, “having elapsed,*' was 
used after the number, and another such as pravarlamane, 
“being current," was used in connection with the name of the 
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cyclic year. These words were, tor brevity’s sake, afterwards 
dropped, and in the course of time, the sense, to express which 
they were used, was also forgotten and the number came to 
be regarded as denoting the current year. There are a few 
dates in the inscriptions which indicate such a mistake as 
this. Thus in No. 86 of the Pali, Sanskrit, and old Kanarese 
inscriptions, Saka 911 is given along with the cyclic year 
Vikriti. Now, according to the tables, the number of years 
that had expired before Vikriti was 915} and the current year 
was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the supposi¬ 
tion that Saka 91^ which lepresented the years that had ex¬ 
pired came to be thought of as the current year, just as we. 
on this side of the country, consider 1805 as the current year 
now, though it indicates the past year, and the writer of the 
inscription wishing to give the years that had expired before 
his current year, put them as 911. The same is the case with 
Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, and 284, the Saka dates in which are 
1444, 1084, 1453. 1114, and 1128, respectively, and arc 

two years behind the current year as determined by the cyclic 
years given along with them. In some cases the Saka dates 
are in advance of the Samvalsara or cyclic year by one year. 
Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant of Govinda III. the Saka date 
is 730 and the Samvatsara Vyaya, and in the Kanheri inscrip¬ 
tion of Amoghavarsha we have Saka 775 and the Prajapali 
Samvatsara. Now the Saka years immediately preceding Vyaya 
and Prajapati were 728 and 773, while the current years were 
729 and 774 respectively. The dates in these inscriptions may 
may be explained on the supposition that 730 and 775 were 
the current Saka years, wdiile instead of the current cyclic years 
Sarvajit and Atigiras, the past Samvatsaras Vyaya and Prajapati 
were given as the past Saka years were given in so many cases ; 
in other w^ords the usual process was inverted in these two 
cases. 

The date in No. 79 of the Pali, Sanskrit, and old Kanarese 
inscriptions is three years behind the current Samvatsara, and 
that in No. 228, four years; No. 221 has 1113 for 1121 ; and 
No. 246, 1492 for 1485. These must be considered to be 
positive mistakes. 

The Saka dates given in the preceding pages represent in 
most cases the years that had expired before the particular 
occurrences mentioned. Thus ‘‘in 855” means after 855 years 
of the Saka era had expired. 



APPENDIX C 

Introduction of Hemadri's Vratakhanda 

In the critical notes D. represents the Ms. in the Dekkan 
College Library, No. 234 of A. 1881-82 ; S. the Ms. belonging 
to the old Sanskrit College, No. 657; Kh. the Ms. belonging to 
Khasgivale, and G. the Ms. procured by Gangadhar Sastri Datar. 
See Section XIV., p. 75, note 2. 



* These two stanzas exist only in a mutilated form in S., 
but they occur fully in D. and Kh. which contain the shorter 
Prasasti. In G. which contains both the Prasastis mixed 
together, they occur at the head of the shorter one, so that 
they appear to belong to the latter rather than to the other. 

1 W for VRf D. Kh. ^ JTs for ^ D. Kh. 

Rajaprasasti I 

n 1 II 

sRret 1 

II ^ II 

II \ II 





1. s. G. s. G. V •»n^r g. 
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»5S 

ciw^«r '^spRft gwpTsngsi^ ii v ii 

3 

arosicr wISniwT^ig^ig: siwRi 

wfcWTJT^igaTT?- 
?r*rfir ii k ii 

9n=^*r5 ^ tjan^T^T^Tq ii ^ n 

cRT: ?R*n^wfk ir^r^ftfRfir gr- 

55lHt ^ XW %lw<lt^ ^Tf^ 5% I 
?5n^?3?g5r! w*i5i^5lt fw«r %- 

?Rft WcfJ X[ f%55 II V> II 

rRf: Sg«raT tel^srscrPTStl^: I 
cm: 1*1?: 35RT: ^ II <: 11 

13^^ *IW l[3^: 

l c?*:<W*(ft<i5?g *T ? T; SRaiftmWcIW I 

^Wi5^ft5^f«rsfcft ^^'snsrt^ ii ^ ii 

cTcfr ^ililTt: I 

sjfrm ?■ tf^ ^Sfw ^ncTT m • ii 

cmi #T*:«n ^ aR: i 

g^rwiamT; im ii 

^^Rrsnsicf: arg: I 

cm: xm g^: <> <' 

S. 1. sicmt for sramG. ^ for tran® s. S. ^ G. for 

V ij^ s. ijlr G. '^ s. mrftm G. ^ a#n s. sfwm 
G. '«. 5n*I for ariaiTT G. 


lO 
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stl^sr ^cft5r: : 11 

*nisn«f ^sRtwcfrftr i 

9?^ ^ »?*if5*n.'?T9n5i inv II 

f5rflr5rfir:tff^filft?^: ^ in55?i% w m -' 

cTcfrftr ^Mi gg^sRUTT jfT f^|ffr?t^r in'^ ii 

5015 ^ f i»ro^ 

rfcit *f55rT 

c ^ 

II I'* II 

mm ?ig: 5tf^Tftra1^T^f^lW<T%=5nsB!iT^: I 

'Ji 

riffrftr 585n€«i«m^§^§: str^t ^ ii ic ii 

^ ?nrTT i 

fJW3?T fgnrrsra’ II *1^ II 

^«nf^*rHT ^5WW^«IT I'sit CT^T 'n'rSJRTT =^WT I 

sssffi^ 5ig^i?5 5iTO.(^?) n ii 

^ftjon^TISUiflftlHt *n5*l®i«[l'iftlT: II II 
M w> ?:r9n f^rsr^TWjftirfW^cr: «ft5T*R »nft2r: i 
^ SRg^PTT II II 

"i, ®'q«i;Rfo G. S. So both Mss. But there must be 

a mistake. The name of Sura’s son 5ftftr is disguised as ’Clftf. 

Perhaps the reading is v 3^1 sufts S. 

'A. S. ; G. is totally incorrect and there is a 

lacuna. 

5. The Puranic genealogy ends here. Subahu, however, 
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am ^ 1 

anrtira cicftft 11 11 

5rf?T*I3WTl®^®R5!: 

?!OT^Tf^^5jj5Pfr^nwr »icrf 1 

t?TWP»Tf^ 

^ ^fwrgfa^gmpf •< <• 

arsrainfttfcr^ijr^: supf^cnf^cf^w^: 1 

fl?r: H ^I ft«5TOfaRITM^iar: II II 

an^l^eJi^ ^q^!C3^c5r f*?s5*r: qsftrfns^fw: 1 

^ Jn|l^: ^Iffrw W rrm » » 

rpft »T^f q^trres: qi^sirrm^r i 

?fffWt’a|^«T'PTOTfRra3%! II II 

cirfTfq ^qf^: 


iigiqftilisirtl^Bi'Jiq^sm: 11 11 

amsrri^r ’qi^qgfsa^: «B 5 qTO!^ trq ifq 11 11 

gcfr f^[q 5 ^qaRTTp^ 1 
«R:?q^ ? 5 rT = 5 ^ JW afrAq fqr 11 ?» 11 


is there called Sucharu. "i. ^ aij’fh S. §qig^D|: G. This is 
the reading both of S. and G. probably for Mlf^^+I. But the 
name according to Pandit Bhagavanlal’s grant was WlI^W, 
\. This appears to be a mistake for G. has 

«>»T5f^TliW<» V. qw S. qrl G. for qisf. '^. The visarga is 
dropped in both Mss. 

%. Both Mss. have sS^Rf: sf^apTo 

v*. Here S. ends and the following is based on G. only. 


J 
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cHSsnggq'q^ *Rif*rR9??n*Pi ^ lUi 11 

i . . ^ . 

ifc ’ ^Rta^ Jrsfq[ 1 

^ qpumfcqr^cT: II II 

'A ^ ^ 

cTRl^q^t^JjlLqsl^qjR: I 

I II II 
arraig fr f^rqratcff: t 

sTfrft ilHt^tf ' i jftqigT^wqmwqgT 11 11 

5R*n^»R«n5f'q: qftr: 1 

9Tsnfq5^tr ^rtf^^i^sr: ^siRfq^jJL 11 Va n 

^ <i 

?r^ q5^t^^r5^^qTc5tqR^»r: 

aR «eH^|qq^I55: qiWJiqiy II II 

which, as I have already observed, is an extremely incorrect 
manuscript. 

1. ®5lrn4 Ms. q. Three syllables have dropped out here. 
^«5q is evidently qc!^. I read the line thus:—5TWI3^I^^3 
q^Jfanqt. cM refers to the previous King Paramma whose 
brother Simha appears to be. The copyist, after having written 
?R*ng thought this g to be{ the g at the end of cT^g and so 
omitted What I read as aRFFT looks in the Ms. like 

SRiapl^, but there is little doubt atsiPTW is the word intended. 
\. This may be v. The Ms. has qq' for Sci. The 

Ms. omits The Ms. has '*. This line is bad. I 

read it thus ^^^spTcr c. ftrqw is ftRTf 

in the Ms. A in the Ms. arnft is srffft and is g^BRS 

which violates the metre. 1®. is in the Ms. 'll. The 
Ms. has this line thus :—ggFfii: q. ^ 

is in the Ms. 
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fifr: 


v- ^ ytufiq^yw 

^r: =sr ^ |g‘ oPT-^TclL I 

i 

5tT ^ *?W55^ Mhfw 


II ^vs II 


«c*nwfiiRr>r=!rfi^ ?fr ff?5%2r ii ^<s ii 


C 



«) o 

g< II II 

cr^3 

1 » * 

5itfiTcTT5n^«PRr: I 
^<TT55! 

II VO II 


vftw Ms. '^. 8TsJn5f is unintelligible. For 
we have ^ in the Ms. and the 5 is curiously written, v. Wh¬ 
at the exact name of the king was it is difficult to say ; 
8T5g55T is ungrammatical, and may have been intended for 3RTOI;. 
'^. What this word is cannot be said with any certainty. 
A form of the root 5*r^ will not do; perhaps f^RI 
was meant. As the very usual in Mss. the ^ of this 
is written as if it were % is very likely / f., 

the Hoysala Yadava of Halebid. What I have put as 
is in the Ms. *T5 is written as 4f^*l>l in the Ms. 

%. What this word is, it is difficult to say. What is wanted is 
a word like «IsRf, 9T?Rflr &c. Possibly, it is spept. is written 
as #T and as ^55# 1“. In the Ms. We have 
1 ^. Perhaps ^ is meant for^fw. The Ms. hasftWfRn for '. 
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^ JRn«TR% 1 


3 ^ 

aUssrrf^q^: q^ft^SERR djM ?TJn^: 

f?qi ^ss^rf^cst^sRs n v'i ti 

cIWTq^iT^f^q’RRRl^'J^* 

-f%f I 


V9 



HfWRUiqSE qSIPJ^T'^T! 
«Rf^5si?[q»/iq^<qi|rfr ^inf^iwif^: 1 
Jrjr q^T q;sn%q^ 

«FRTf5F%cr: II >l\ II 

1%ftr??fr 55 ^^?;: wq% 


5RW ^ I 



1 ^3WS in the Ms. The B must be due to the copyist 
having mistaken W which was the old form of writing ^ 
for that letter. in the Ms. 

^ is 5riR in the Ms. 

V ought to be unless the son of Rudradeva 

is meant. '^ There is a lacuna here ; but this stanza must be 
the same as the sixth in the smaller Prasasti, and therefore the 
second line should be qq qRTftr ftrfpn^q^. q»f is tq 
in the Ms. '*. This line is thus written in the Ms.:—qfWwPpftqq- 
^?qqfs(vnqnq. I C. in the Ms. we have qaRi, but it violates the 
metre. ^ q-ftiqi«ifWRiTs in the Ms. *><». We should read 51^ for 
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Strftrft ^ cRT: M I 

g^^fTRI.-II vH II 






^isiTftpT: II II 


?Irf! 


3 


'X 



^tufrrraf^^R': «r ff *rfi%:^: ii y<: 


*r^ here, 1. There is a lacuna here. '^. In these two lines, 
amfe ought to be |c#r®, and 3##, g#T55, and the 

and the general sense is clear ; but it is difficult to restore the 
original thoroughly. 

This *ICT is omitted in the Ms., since it is followed by 
another W and the copyist mistook the one for the other. 
The compound is to be dissolved as I 

qpl f^t ^ V. P'S is of course a mistake ; 

but whether 3cf:, fcTs or 5?n was the original word is doubtful. X 
This stanza is the same as stanza 13 of the second Prasasti; and 
therefore, I have corrected the mistakes of the Ms. by compar¬ 
ing the two, keeping only such words as deserved to be 
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jfr SRI# 'junr ^ I 

3 

-^sTfR u vS u 


’fft’T: *WSI 14: If II ^• 11 

annrf ^fi? 

V 

^•5 f^Pr f: wrawfri I 

->9 

t?nT WTCfgiaT i:’Erfff:?ff>f^Rnf5J 
^ fF ^Ir fi rPFnPT fioiffcRfd^ ii n 

^9 

srifRlfftf ffi:P(<#fTrFfcTt 'sri^iTf 

»Rcl4f ^ «FftDreRq^3a5^Ti^?F15I. 

'pwu?, n n 


R a jap rasas ti II 

# ISrW^fT55t t^(5f: sni^T^I 

ff5% fM 


V SIrfTf: II >f II 


considered as different readings. 1. as an epithet 

of Mahadeva* involves censure instead of praise. The correct 
form of the word is probably,, , in which case it 

would be an epithet of Bhojadeva. 

X. Two letters are wanting here. Perhaps the word meant is 
^515^. is written as in the Ms. v. iWRfPrsiBRr 

Ms. H. •*Tf: Ms. V Ms. v». 

There are so many bad mistakes in this that an endeavour at 
restoration must be fruitless. 
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«ftf^T^ 5 rfirirr'jj(Jr ii h ii 

ftri ii % ii 

3T«r ^55f55RRI552r: tnsSTR I 

3n(i«r^«if^m55t ii v* ii 

ifciur »T«n q»frf^<n<Tpii ii <5 ii 

'ji«Tw(lc«l qft:«ra«Rft ftscs 5^^ 1 

firTrwTd jft^ 11 <2 II 

«wfsifft«r ^ ^TTwn^sjfJrft 1 
f^ 55 t^ wr?: WTK ^iwRft ?:w? 5 ^o^ in «> II 


m ^Ei^'snM f?ior 5 'T%s ^i#B?n 5 nw^ in 1 11 
9 N swT^rf^^ ^ ^RT 3 ?r wt^br^cn ifin^ I 
fwflOT 3^ *{^i^*i^<t: sRnfer 11 

y ^ 

\s> 

«FUlf355TSt52- 

jjNkreftswr; ^r ff »Tf i^: ^ in ni 


1 g»I« Kh. ^ D. & Kh. '^wsvnw: G. ^ an^lt »RT: Kh. 

V frfii^ Kh. & G. 'A a1#r Kh. ^ril^r g. % Kh & G. 

>» o 55T^r?pr#ift«* Kh. oST^rppC G, 
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Fm JT ^ I 


3T?n?f fl[ *rB^: i 

^ 3 

wng ^ffPT II I’A II 

51^ 'Twt 
5|g?^fiP^gT^TT W< Ti r ^ 4^^^ I 


Ij^riwqiwcqiwiiwi’tq^l 
m RRutirrflJi *i55rg^f^cr ii ii 



^iJURR^RTWtfq *r*ra ^55i: ^ ff II 1'* II 
i^niiilnlMl «ifi<*^<i^il'Jl<j^'^ftn pfs SPrrf^T i 

«ncT; ii i<f ii 

3?T# *Tfe?n^055pFrftW: Mt^ror: qt 


%5r: ^55%5Pjq«(q=q>qT3%*rfff^: 1 

gd 3wrf!RRi%Rf 




II 


aW!i T <fl<flcf S”raRrfer: RTT^cIT I 

«fkTfiT»TFFR«RI3T>iIT^ ^ f’WrfW II II 


1 ^ ^r^rf^5?wcfr Kh. f^rl¥ij*?>T D. 

X G. ^ JT 'TipTfh for G. v <tR 5 Kh. 

^ G. ^ g-Ct^ftcj f^: sprif^ D. sprfftr iKh. '» ^- 

sfs^R! D. iWiR! Kh. The middle letter of the name in G. 
looks somewhat like 5 but there is little question that the 
copyist had 3 before him and made it appear like Z by produc¬ 
ing the nether curve and making its end touch the knot of 
< tfwfe D. 
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arMrelw f^i|v:RF«icr; u u 

^ *reff ^ sTcrnft *TfT- 



JTW |?TT^f^: 

w >1 II 
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SUPPLEMENT 

SECTION XI 

The Rashtrakutas 
Govinda II 

At the end of a Parana entitled Harivamsa of the Digambara 
Jainas, it is stated that tlie work was composed by Jinasena in 
the Saka year 705 while Vallabha the soi) of Krishna was rul¬ 
ing over the south. Govinda II. is in the Kavi grant called 
Vallabha, w^hile one of the names of Dhruva the second son 
of Krishna I. was Kalivallabha. Govinda IL, therefore, must be 
the prince alluded to, and he appears thus to have been on 
the throne in the Saka year 705, or a.d. 783. 

The north was ruled over at the same time by a prince of 
the name of Indrayudha, the east by the king of Avanti, and 
the west by the sovereign of the Vatsas. The last prince must 
have been the same as that w^hom Dhruva Nirupama is repre¬ 
sented to have defeated. The ruler of the country of the 
Sauryas (Sauras) was Varaha who is spoken of as a victorious 
warrior.' 

Jagattunga 

The Karda grant has been re-examined by Fleet and a new 
transcript and translation along with a facsimile have been 
published by him.^ From the latter I see that Jagadrudra, as 
a name of Govind III. and of his great grandson, is a mis¬ 
reading ; and that the correct name was Jagattunga as given 
in the other plates. 

Amoghavarsha 

An inscription at Sirur in the Dharvad district published by 
Fleet is dated Saka 787, Vyaya, w^hich is represented as the fifty- 
second year of the reign of Amoghavarsha I.® According to a 
Kanheri inscription that prince was, as we have seen, on the 
throne in 799 Saka. This year must then have been the sixty- 
fourth of his reign. It is very improbable that a prince should 

^ (f^) 

wn ,^)flrT*nf«nr >®3 («) ^*135 *nt «i<i5;s«itcr m 

Rajendralars Skr. Mss., Vol. VI-, p, 80. There is a copy of this 
Parana in the Government collections deposited in the library of the 
Dekkan College ; but it has been sent to Germany. 

® Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 563 et seq. 

* fbid, p. «i6. 
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reign for such a long period, and I think there must be some 
mistake somewhere. The cyclic year Vyaya corresponds to the 
Saka year 788 past and 789 cuirent, 

Prabhutavarsha and Nityavarsha 

Fleet has published an inscription dated Saka 840, Pramalliin, 
in which year Prabhutavarsha was the reigning prince.^ Tiiis 
prince he identifies with Jagattunga II. The very next inscrip¬ 
tion given by him is dated Saka 838, Dhatu, when Nityavarsha 
was on the throne.® Now Nityavarsha was a name of India III. 
who was the son of Jagattunga IL, since in the Sangali grant 
Indra’s son Govinda IV. is represented as meditating on the feet 
of Nityavarsha ; and Fleet himself takes that to be another 
name of Indra III., though he calls him Indra IV. The father’s 
date is thus Saka 840 and the son’s 838, whicli is impossible. I 
therefore think that the Prabhutavarsha meant was Govinda IV. 
That was his name, though he was called Suvarnavarsha by 
people. For, it is stated in the Sangali grant^ that ^‘though he 
was Prabhutavarsha, he was called Suvarnavarsha (‘one who 
rains down gold’) by people, because raining down gold in 
streams (by his gifts), he made the whole earth solely, golden”.® 
Fleet’s statement that Jagattunga II. was called Prabhutavarsha 
is based upon a mere inference, while in this passage we are 
distinctly told that that was one of the names of Govinda IV. 
The latest date of Akalavarsha of Krishna II. is 833 Saka. 
Supposing him to have died in that year and Govinda IV. to 
have begun to reign in Saka 840 which, by the way, is a mistake 
for 841, the reigns of Jagattunga II., his son Indra III., and 
Amoghavarsha II. the eldest son of Indra occupied only about 
seven years. But since Jagattunga is not mentioned after Akala¬ 
varsha in the Kharepatan grant, but Indra, the grandson of 
Akalavarsha, I gather that Jagattunga did not ascend the throne 
at all; and Amoghavarsha II. could have reigned but for a very 
short time, perhaps, a few months, as he was deposed by his 
brother Govinda IV. 

* Iiid. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 

® Ibid, p. 

® 5i^T«r^Tsfvi I 

Fleet’s translation of this is : “Raining down gifts, discharging 
showers of gold, and raining abundantly,—he is said by people to have 
caused the whole world to be made solely of gold by {his) showers of 
gold.’* (Ind. Ant,, Vol. XII., pp. 250—253). The whole point of the 
stanza is lost in this translation which, of course, is wrong. The word 
has been altogether neglected. 
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Heel mentions another inscription of Govinda IV. dated 
851 Saka.^ 

Govindamba 

In the facsimile of the Karda grant published by Fleet, I find 
the stanza containing the name of Govindamba exactly as it is 
given by Wathen, except that we have Jagattunga instead of 
Jagadrudra, and therefore the mistakes 1 speak of in note 4, 
p. 78-79, are not due to Wathen, but to the engraver or the com¬ 
poser of the grant. That the Karda grant contains mistakes 
here of addition and omission is unc^uestionable. Those who 
take the text as it is, make out that jagattunga IL married two 
sisters Lakshmi and Govindamba, the daughters of Samkaragana 
of Chedi. If we so understand it, the result will be that the 
Karda grant makes no mention of Indra’s wife Vijamba ® and 
of his sons Amoghavarsha and Govinda IV., the latter of 
whom reigned, as we have seen, for at least fifteen years. Such 
an omission is not likely. Then, again, the Sangali grant makes 
no allusion whatever to Jagattunga's marriage with a lady of 
the name of Govindamba. This name itself is, as I have 
observed, queer. And the line in the Karda grant Sriman 
Arnoghavarsho Govindarnbabhidhanayam, looks as if the inten¬ 
tion of the writer of it was to set forth the names of the two sons 
of Indra, Amoghavarsha and Govinda, and of their mother Amba 
or Vijamba. And it appears to me that the following stanza 
in which the liberality of a monarch has been praised refers 
to Govinda IV. who, as noticed above, was called Suvarna- 
varsha by people, because he “rained down gold“. The name 
of that prince, therefore, must occur in the verse immediately 
previous. The line which precedes that beginning with 
Sriman must thus have crept in through mistake; and pro¬ 
bably a verse or two are omitted here as also after the next 
stanza when Krishnaraja is abruptly introduced and spoken 
of parenthetically. 

The Later Princes 

Krishna III. was on the throne in Saka 873 according to an 
inscription in the Dharvad District published by Fleet, and 
his younger brother Khotika was the reigning sovereign in Saka 
893, prajapati, arcording to another.^*^ Krishna’s dates are thus 
867, 873 and 878 Saka. 

^ Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 549. 

* Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of the Sangali grant 
calls her Dvijamba, but in the facsimile given by him the name is dis* 
tinctly Vijamba in both the places where it occurs. The Sanskrit of 
Vijamba is Vidyamba. Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. «50. 

® Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 257. Ibid, p. *55. 
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Fleet adhers to Wathen’s translation of the passage in note 
2, p. 80, which makes out the Krishna there mentioned to be a 
son of Jagattunga II. I need not discuss the grammar further 
than I have done. He brings in, as before stated, another 
Krishna, whom he calls Krishna IV. and identifies him with 
Nirupama the younger brother of Khotika and the father of 
Kakkala the last Rashtrakuta prince, and with the Krishna 
whose dates range from 8G7 to 878 Saka. But if Khotika was 
his elder brother it is impossible that he should be reigning 
in 893 Saka, while Krishna should be on the throne from 807 
to 878 Saka, that is, before his elder brother. Krishna, there¬ 
fore, was the elder of the two as stated in the Kharepaian 
grant and Khotika the younger. Fleet, however, being under 
the belief that this last was the elder brother, gives the follow¬ 
ing explanation of the discrepancy in the dates : "Kottiga 
or Khottiga left no issue, and this explains wiry the date of 
his inscription now published is considerably later than the 
dates obtained for Krishna IV.; viz., there being no probabi¬ 
lity of Kottiga leaving any issue, first his younger brother 
Krishna IV. was joined with him in the government and then 
the latter’s son Kakka III.” ^ ’ This supposition is not sup¬ 
ported by any circumstance ; on the contrary it is utterly dis¬ 
countenanced by the inscriptions of Krishna which represent 
him to be the “Supreme king of great kings,” and to have 
been reigning at the time at Manyakheta and governing the 
kingdom.*® Otherwise, they would have spoken of him as 
Yuvaraja. 

Khotika is called Khottiga in the Karda grant and not 
Khotviga. 

In addition to these several new inscriptions we owe 
another to Fleet. It is dated Saka 89(5 current, Srimukha, 
when the reigning prince was Kakkala. “ I’liis was the year 
in which the Rashtrakutas were overthrown by Tailapa. 

SECTION XIV., P. 108 
Seunadesa 

This name seems to be preserved in the modern Khandes. In 
a foot-note on the opening page of the Khandes Volume, the 
Editor of the “Bombay Gazetteer” observes that the name of 
the country was older than Musalman times, and it was after¬ 
wards changed by them to suit the title of Khan given to the 
Faruki kings by Ahmed I. of Gujarat. Seunadesa, therefore, 

” Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. *55. Ibid, p. 258. 

Ibid., Vol, I., p. sio. ' “ Ibid, Vol, XII., p. 270. 
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was very likely the original name and it was changed to 
Khandes, which name soon came into general use on account 
of its close resemblance in sound to Seunadesa. The country 
however extended farther southwards than the present district 
of Khandes, since it included Devagiri or Daulatabad, and 
probably it did not include the portion north of the Tapi. 

SECTION XV., P. 116 
Jajjalla and Kakkula 

Jajjalla whose elephants Singhana is spoken of as having 
carried away must have been a prince belonging to the eastern 
branch of the Chedi dynasty that ruled over the province of 
Chhattisgarh, for that name occurs in the genealogy of that 
dynasty.*® The name Kakkula 1 would identify with Kokkala 
which was borne by some princes of the western branch of 
the family, the capital of which was Tripura or Tevur. 

General Cunningham's Arch. Reports, Vol. XVII., pp. 75, 76, & 79. 



NOTES 

By Prof. Tridibnath Ray, M.A., B.L. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan first appeared in 
the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. 1 pari II and this edition is a verbatim reprint 
of that monumental contribution. Since the publication of this first 
edition there have been two subsequent editions : one in 1895 
author himself and the other in 1928, after the death of the author by 
his son Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. In the second edition (1895) author 
made some additions and alterations in the text on the basis of 
the latest researches and new materials which were available at the time. 
In the third edition (1928) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar only added some notes 
in the Appendix in which he dwelt upon the subsequent researches on the 
subject. He however, made no alterations in the text. 

In order to supplement it and bring it up to date we give a brief 
summary of what new light has been thrown on the subject by subsequent 
researches. In the second edition the author added an introductory 
chapter in which he discussed the sources of the ancient history of the 
Deccan which are as follows : 

“I.—Bilhana’s Vihramankacharila, Introduction to the Vratakhanda, 
Introduction to Jahlana’s anthology, the Puranic genealogies ; and scat¬ 
tered notices in the Kathasaritsagara, Hala's Saptasati, Vatsyayana’s 
Karnasutra, Kavirahasya, Digambara Jaina works sucli as the Harivamsa, 
the Uttara Parana, the Yasastilaka, the Prasnottararatnamalika Sec., 
Vijnanesvara’s Mitakshara, the A bhilashitarlhachintamani, the Sabdarna^ 
vachandrika, the Jnanesvari, and a few others. 

II. —Ptolemy’s geography, the Periplus, Hiuen Thsang’s Itinerary. 

III. —Inscriptions in the cave temples of Western India ; Rudradaman’s 
inscription at Junagad ; stone inscriptions in the Southern Maratha 
Country ; copper plate charters of the Early Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, 
and other dynasties, of which we have now a large number. 

IV. —Coins of the Salavahanas found at Kolhapur and in the lower 
Godavari district.” 

In the section I of tlie text no addition or alteration has been made 
by the author, but in the third edition Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar recom¬ 
mends the reading of the article of P. V. Kane in J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. xxiv. 
pp. 616-621 for further discussion on Dakshinapatha. 

As regards the second section Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Charmichael 
Lectures on Aryan Colonisation is recommended in which he thus des¬ 
cribes the route by which the Aryans penetrated the Southern India : 
“The Aryan route seems to have lain through the Avanti country, the 
southernmost town of which was Mahissati or Mandhata on the Narmada, 
from where the Aryans crossed the Vindhyas and penetrated the southern 
India. They began by colonising Vidarbha from which they proceeded 
southwards first to the Mnlaka territory with its principal town Patitthana 
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or Paiilian and from there to the Asmaka country. ' He then says that 
from the Asmaka tcnitory the Aryans migrated to the Madura district, 
originally within Pandya dominion, iliroiigh the modern Raichur and 
Chitaldrug districts. He also states that the Aryans also followed a sea 
route by sailing down the Indus and reached Kuchchha and thence settled 
in Suraslitra and Bhanikachchha or modern Broach, Supparaka or Sopara 
in the Thana district of the Bombay Presidency. 

In the section III tiic author has dealt with the date of the Aryan 
settlement in the Deccan as well as the references about southern India 
in ancient literature and inscriptions. After the publication of the 
Bombay Gazetecr three copies of Asoka’s Fourteen Rock edicts have been 
discovered at Supara (a fragment only) in the Thana district of Bombay, 
at Manscra in the Hazara disiiici of W. Pakistan and at Yerragudi in the 
Karnool district of the Madras State. A copy of the minor rock edicts 
w^as also discovered at Maski in Hyderabad State. These inscriptions have 
helped to definitely demarcate the nortiiern and southern limits of Asoka’s 
empire. As regards the identification of the Rashtikas, Bhojas and 
Petenikas of Aparanla, Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that (he Petenikas 
were divided into two groups : Rashtika-Petenikas and Bhoja-Petenikas ; 
the former he identified with the Maharathis of Western India cave 
inscriptions holding the Poona and the neighbouring districts of Maharash¬ 
tra and the latter with the Mahabhojas holding the present Thana and 
Kolaba districts of the Bombay Presidency and their capital was Surparaka 
or Sopara where a fragment of the Fourteen Rock edicts has been found. 
The author, of course, thought that Aparanta mentioned in the edicts 
were a seperate people occupying Northern Konkon. 

In the section IV wdrile describing the extent of Asoka’s dominions in 
the south the author in his second edition adds that “the countries of 
Rashtrikas, Bhojas, Petenikas and Aparantas were not outlying provinces 
like those of the Cholas, Pandyas and Ketalaputtas, they enjoyed a sort 
of semi-independence ; and only owed allegiance to him as suzerain.” 
This view has also been held by Dr. Bhandarkar in his Asoka, but he 
translates the passage in R.E.V. as “they are engaged among the Yavanas, 
Kambojas and the Gandharas, and the hereditary Rashtrikas and others 
on the Western Coast (Aparanta).” (Rock Edict V.) 

The unique theory of the author and his son about the conjoint rule 
of Gotamiputra Satakarni and Vasishthiputra Pulumayi has been refuted 
by scholars like the late R. D. Banerjcc (J.R.A.S. 1917, p. 179 ff), 
Dr. H. C. Raichaudhuri (Political History of Ancient India, 6th edn., 
pp. 491 ”497), Dr. G. Jouvcau-Dubreuil (Ancient History of the Deccan, 
English edn., iqjjo, pp. 38-39), Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. D. C. Sarkar 
and others. Dr. Sarkar in challenging the arguments of Sir R. G. and 
D. R. Bhandarkar says that “none of the arguments, however, appears 
to be quite convincing. The inscription of Gotamipurta’s twenty-fourth 
year apparently refers to the grant of the verandah only, while the record 
of the nineteenth year of Pulumayi .speaks of the gift of the cave with 
or without the verandah. As regards Balasri’s representation as the 
mother of a king and the grandmother of a king, it is to be noted that 
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in the same context she is also called a Mahadevi, ‘wife of a king’. This 
shows that the lady claims to be one of the few that see not only their 
husband and son but also their grandchild on the throne. As to the 
prasasii of Gotamiputra in an inscription of his son recording a gift of 
his mother, it is not unnatural for a mother in her old age to recount 
the glories of her dead son who was associated with her in a previous 
gift, not unconnected with the new gift, especially at a time when most 
of that son’s conquests were lost again to the foreigner’s.” 

Since the publication of the first edition of this book an inscription 
of the 13th year of a king Vasithiputa Chatarapana Satakarni was dis¬ 
covered by Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji. The author thinks that he is 
Vasishthiputra Chatushparna, a successor of Gotamiputra Sri Vajna Sata¬ 
karni. But the modern scholars do not hold the same view. Gopalachari 
suggests that Chatarapana may have been the Dravitlian corruption of a 
name like Kshatrapanaka. 

About the legends on the coins found at Kolhapur and Sopara the 
author adds that the king Vasithiputa of the Kolhapur coins were Vasish¬ 
thiputra Pulumayi, and the king Gotamiputra is Gotamiputra Yajna 
Satakarni, as he thinks that the father of Pulumayi did not rule on this 
side of the country and none of his inscriptions arc dated in his reign 
though his exploits arc described in the Nasik caves. Madhariputa, the 
author thinks, came after Gotamiputra Yajna Satakarni and not after 
Vasithiputa Pulumayi as his viceroy Sevalakura is a different person. A 
silver coin found in a copper casket in a stupa at Sopara bears a head 
of a king w'ith a legend Ratwo Gotamiputasa Siri Yanna Satahanisa. The 
author thinks that he is the Gotamiputa of Kolhapur coins. On the 
reverse of the silver coin there is a legend Gotamiputa Kumaru^Yanna' 
Satakani-Chatarapanasa which the author translates as “[this coin is] of 
Chaturanana Yanna Satakarni, prince of Gotamiputra.” The author takes 
Chaturapana as a son of Yajna Satakarni and the viceroy of the 
province and the coin was issued in the names of two persons like Kolha¬ 
pur coins. In a mutilated inscription at Kanhcri dedicating a water 
cistern by Sateraka, confidential counsellor of the Queen of Vasithiputa 
Satakarni, a daughter of a Mahakshatrapa of the Karclamaka family (whose 
name is obliterated), there was the name of the son of the Queen in the 
second line w^hich is also obliterated. The obliterated letters seem to 
read like Sakaraja or Sakasena. This Vasishthiputra Satakarni, the author 
thinks, was very likely Chatushparna Satakarni. As there is no trace of 
Chatushparna Satakarni in the Puranic lists, so the author idcinifics him 
with Chandasri Satakarni <if the lists. Modern scholars arc of opinion 
that the name of the king whose name is obliterated is Mathariputra 
Sakasena. What relation he had with Vasishthiputra Chatarapana Sata¬ 
karni cannot be determined. “The names of these rulers, who are not 
mentioned in the Puranas, have traces of their Scythian affinity.”^ 

In Section VI while dealing with the Satavahana chronology the 
author has revised his victvs about the interpretation of the word 
in the Junagad inscription of Rudradaman. He thinks 

^ The Age of Imperial Unity p. 207. 
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that the correct reading of the word will be 

slates the passage as : subdued Satakarni, the lord of 

Dakshinapatha, but still not destroyed him in consequence of his con¬ 
nection with him not being remote and acquired a good name on that 
account.*’ 

The author thinks that Satavahana king, whom Rudradaman drove 
away and regained his kingdom and coronated himself as Mahakshtrapa, 
is Yajna Sri Satakarni whose coins bear striking resemblance to the Ksha- 
trapa coins. He thinks that the wife of Chaturapana, son of Yajna Sri 
was the daughter of Mahakshatrapa who is spoken of as the wife of 
Vasishthiputra Satakarni in the Kanheri inscription. He also thinks that 
the princes sprung from the matrimonial alliance with the Mahaksha- 
trapas constituted a seperate branch cut off from the main line. 

However, the whole chronology has been revised by modern 
scholars and the interested reader may consult the most recent works The 
Age of Imperial Unity and A Comprehensive History of India, Vol. 2, 
Oriental Longmans, Calcutta. 

In section VII the author added in his second edition the fact that 
there is a story in Kathasaritsagara which refers to the composition of the 
Katantra or Kalapaka grammar by Sarvavarman, a minister of king Sata¬ 
vahana, for teaching his master the principles of Sanskrit grammar within 
a short period of six months. This grammar is an abridgment of 
Panini’s grammar. 

In the section IX the author adds that the Strakutaka of the Kanheri 
Cave inscription of the 245th year of the dynasty may be a mislection for 
Rashtrakuta. It may also be Traikutaka, a copper plate of king Darha- 
sena of which dynasty was published by Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji. The 
author thinks that the Traikutaka dynasty was founded about the middle 
of the 3rd century after the extinction of the Satavahanas. 

The following additional facts ha\ e been gathered from the inscrip¬ 
tions discovered after the publication of the Bombay Gazetteer about the 
Early Chalukyas : 

(a) Mangalisa defeated and put to flight a prince of the Kalachnii 
dynasty named Buddha son of Sankaragana.- 

(b) Chalukyas were connected matrimonially with the Sendrakas, a 
family of minor chiefs. Srivallabha Senanandaraja was the maternal uncle 
of Adityavarman a son of Pulakesi II.^ The Sendrakas seemed to be 
ruling in Gujarat when the Chalukya power was established there. 
Sendraka was probably the older form of the Maratha name Sinde. 

(c) The branch of the Chalukya dynasty established in southern 
Gujarat started from Jayasimhavarman Dharasraya, a brother of Vikram- 
aditya I. He had three sons : Sryasraya Siladitya, Vinayaditya Yuddha- 

* Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 161 and vol. xix. p. 17. 

• Epigraphia Indica. vol. iii, p. 51 ; J.B.B.R.A.S. vol. xvi, p. aaS, 
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malla Jayasraya Mangalaraja, and Pulakesi. Sryasraya was the prince rcgcni* 
but died before his father, jayasraya succeeded his fat Iter and he was 
succeeded by Pulakesi. The dates mentioned in the grants of these princes 
are in Traikutaka era. Pulakesi in his grant* states that he vanquished an 
army of the Tajikas (Arabs) which reached liis capital Navasari after dcs 
troying several kings of the western coast of India and thereupon he got 
some titles from his overlord Vijayaditya or Vikraraaditya II. This Arab 
invasion must have taken place between 711 and 750 A.D. by Mahaiiiniad 
Kasim and his successors. 

(d) On comparing the dates of the grants of Vijayaditya the author con¬ 
cludes that he came to the throne after the full moon day of Ashadha in 
615 saka corresponding to 696 A.D. 

(e) Vikramaditya married two sisters of the Haihaya family and his 
successor Kirtivannan II is the son of one of them, Trailokyamahadcvi. 

(f) Kirtivarman assisted his father in his wars against the Pallavas and 
once he defeated the Pallava king. He ascended the throne in Gtiq Saka i.e., 
747 A.D. During his reign the Chalukyas were overthrown by the Rash- 
trakutas in Maharashtra. The main branch of the dynasty became extinct. 

The discovery of some inscriptions, especially Wardha and Karhad 
plates, have added much information since the publication of the first 
edition of this work. At the beginning of the section XI of the 2nd 
edition the author adds a few remarks about the origin of the Rashtral utas. 
In the Wardha plates the Ra.shtrakutas are described as descendants of a 
prince Ratta of the Satyaki branch of the race of Yadu. They are pro¬ 
bably the main branch of the kshatriyas named Rat (has who gave the 
country its name Maharashtra. They were really the native rulers subju¬ 
gated by foreigners like Satavahanas and Chalukyas but were never 
extirpated. 

The Wardha and Karhad plates .speak about the construction of many 
Saiva temples by Krishnaraja. From the Wardha plate tve know that 
Govinda II was a debauch and the care of the kingdom was therefore left 
in the hands of his younger brother Dhruva Nirupama. Govinda tried to 
regain power with the help of the neighbouring princes but Dhruva van¬ 
quished him. 

In Kavi and Paithan grants Govinda II is styled as Vallabha and 
Dhruva as Kalivallabha. The date of the composition of Jaina liar'wamsa 
is 705 Saka during the reign of Vallabha son of Krishna. So Govinda II 
must be on the throne on that date. This book also mentions that a 
Vatsa prince w^as ruling at that time in the west. This prince must be 
the Vatsa raja who was vanquished by Dhruva. 

From the Navasari grant we know that Dhruva also defeated a king 
of Kosala. The Paithan grant bears the date 716 Saka and was issued 
in the reign of Dhruva*s son Govinda III. So Dhruva must have died 
before that date. This charter docs not mention any of the exploits of 
Govinda III, so his expeditions must have been after that date. 

Ibid p. 2 & 3 ; Transactions VII. Or. Congr.. p. 226. 

* Ibid p. 230. 
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!n ihc Navasari grant Anioghavarsha, son of Govinda III, is called 
\’allabl)a and styled as Rajaraja and Vira-Narayana. He is said to have 
burnt the Chalukyas. I bis alludes to his wars with the Chalukyas of Vengi. 

From the Wardha plate we know that Govinda Ill’s son Sarva or 
Ainoghavarsha Nripatunga founded the city of Manyakheta, modem 
Malkhed. By comparing the Sirur inscription published by Fleet and 
the Kanheri inscription we can ascertain that Anioghavarsha ascended the 
throne in Saka pa.sl. The Jaina saint Jinasena in his poem Parsvabhy’ 
udaya speaks of tlie long reign of Amoghavarsha. A Digamhara Jaina 
philosophical work Jayadhavala was composed in 759 Saka in the reign of 
Amoghvarsha. The Digainbara Jainas claim that Amoghavarsha composed 
a small moral treatise Prasnottara-Ratnamalika after he abdicated the throne, 
wiiich is attributed by the Hindus to Sankaracharya and the Svetambara 
Jainas to Vimala. This book was translated into Tibetan language. 
Amoghavarsha was the greatest patron of the Digambara Jainas. A good 
many Digambara works were composed during the rule of the Rashtrakuta 

kings. JriJ! 

Ainoghavarsha’s son and successor Krishna II Akala\arsha was a 
powerful prince. In the Wardha grant and Navasari plates he is repre¬ 
sent cd to have frightened the Gujaras, taken away sleep from the eyes of 
the people of the seacoast, humbled the Latas and Gaudas and subdued 
the kings of Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and Magadha. But his most arduous 
campaigns were those against the Pratiharas and Eastern Chalukyas. We 
knou^ from the records of the Lata branch of the Rashtrakutas that their 
king Krishnaraja took a distinguished part in the wars against the Prati¬ 
haras. Lokasena the pujiil of Gunabbadra finished the composition of 
the Jaina Purana in the cyclic year Pingala i,e,, Saka ^20, in the reign of 
Akalavarsha. From the Saundatii inscription dated 797 Saka it appears 
that Akalavarsha began his reign during the lifetime of his father, when 
he abdicated the throne in his favour. 

From the Wardha grant wc learn that Akalavarsha’s son Jagattunga 
predeceased him and from the Kharepatan and Navasari grants wc learn 
that Indra, the son of Jagattunga, succeeded his grandfather. From 
Navasari grant we know that Indra III Nityavarsha went to Kurundaka, 
modern Kadada, on the banks of the Tapi for his Paltavandhotsava, pro¬ 
bably a festival in honour of his coronation and granted many villages 
and spent 20 lakhs of Draramas in charity. From the grant of the villages 
in the Navasari district, which formed a part of the ancient Lata and 
from the statement in the Wardha grant of Akalavarsha that he humbled 
the pride of a I.ata king, wc can conclude that the main branch of the 
Rashtrakutas supplanted their kinsmen in Gujarat. From an inscription 
published by Fleet we know that Indra III was reigning in the cyclic 
year Dhatu i,e., 838 Saka. 

From the Wardha grant we know that Indra was succeeded by his 
son Amoghavarsha II. From the Bhadan grant we know that he ruled 
for a year only. His younger brother Govinda assassinated him and his 
widow fled with her infant son to Vengi under the protection of its ruler 
Amma I. In the Sangali grant an attempt has been made to whitewash 
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I he misdeeds oi Govinda IV. The grant stales, ‘Though Govinda had the 
power, he ditl not act with any reprehensible cruelty towards his elder 
brother and did not render himself infamous by incest, or assume the 
nature of a devil by casting aside considerations of purity and impurity, 
but became Sahasanka by his matchless enterprise and liberality.*’ 

From the Kharepatan and Wardha grants we know that Govinda gave 
himself up to a life of sensual pleasures and so the affairs of the state 
fell into confusion and hastened his destruction. Govinda's ministers and 
feudatories requested Baddiga Anioghavarsha, an uncle of Govinda, to 
displace him. Amoghavarsha found no diinciilty in overthrowing Govinda 
in or 936 A.D. 

Amoghavarsha was an aged man of 50 and was a \irtuous prime, 
serene like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krishna who during the 
lifetijue of his father managed the affairs of the state on his behalf. 
Krishna deposed Rachchhyamalla or Rajamalla, king of Gangavadi, and 
enthroned his brother-in-law (sister’s husband) Biituga, tfie younger 
brother of Rajamalla. He killed Dantiga and Bappuka, possibly 
feudatories, who became insolent. From the Karhad chaiTcr of 880 Saka 
we know that Krishna by depriving some of lus feudatories of tlieir 
principalities and conferring those upon more meritorious persons con¬ 
solidated his power. 

Krishna succeeded his father to the throne towards the end of 939 
A.D. We know from the Karhad grant that he “with the idea of con¬ 
quering the south, uprooted the Chola race, placed the territory ruled 
over by it under his own dependents, made the kings of the Cbera, 
Pandya and other countries along with Simhala or Ceylon his tributaries, 
and erected a triumphal column at Raiiicsvara.” From a Chingleput 
inscription wc know' that in collaboration wdth Butuga, tlic Ganga king, 
his brother-in-law, he captured Kanclii and Tanjorc (943 A.D.). But 
the Chola king Parantaka recovered his dominions except T'ondaimaii- 
dalam i.e., Arcot, Chingleput and Vellore districts. Rajaraja, the Chola 
crown prince lost his life in the battle of Takkolain in attempting to 
recover this territory. After that he penetrated upto Ramesvara and set 
up a column of victory there. He rewarded Butuga with sonic additional 
territories for his service. Tondaimandalam remained an integral part 
of the empire of Krishna till his death. From the Wardha grant we 
know that Krishna led an expedition to Bundelkhand and captured the 
forts of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta which the Gurjara prince aspired to 
possess. Krishna occupied Ujjayini from the Paramara king Siyaka. He 
placed his nominee Badapa on the Vengi throne by deposing Amma 11 . 
But later on Amma regained his throne and put an end to the Raslura- 
kuta influence in Vengi. In a Jaina w'ork Yasaslilaka by Somadeva it is 
stated that Krishnaraja subdued Ihc Cholas, the Cheras and others. He 
was the lord of the whole of the Deccan in the full sense of the term 
Sakala-dakshina-dig-adhipati. He was succeeded by his brother Khotika, 
who was on the throne in Saka 893. 

Khotika was an old man when he asc:ended the throne, and, as such, 
lacking in military capacity. The Paramara king Siyaka avenged. his 
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defeat by attacking the Rashtrakuta capital. The city was plundered and 
the royal treasury was looted, the invader carried away even the office 
copies of the copper plate charters. Khotika died of broken heart. 

Khotika was succeeded by his nephew Kakkala or Karkka II, son of 
Nirupaina and within eighteen months Tailapa II, a Chalukya feudatory 
put an end to the Rashtrakuta sovereignty. 

No substantial addition has been made by the author to the section 
XII dealing with the history of the later Chalukyas except the mention 
of an independent oflsiioot of the Chalukyas, ruling over a province 
named Jola in modern Dharvad district, in the Kanarcse Bharata by a 
Jaina poet Painpa who was patronised by Arikesarin, the last named king 
of the list. The kings ruling in succession were : Yuddhamalla, Arikesa¬ 
rin, Narasimha, Dugdhamalla, Baddiga, Yuddhamalla, Narasimha and 
Arikesarin. 

In the next .section devoted to the history of the Kalachuris the 
author repeats that the king Vikramaditya II of the early Chalukya 
dynasty married two Haihaya princesses who were sisters and the later 
princes of tlie dynasty were also connected with this family marimonially. 
The Haihayas arc also styled as Kalachuris or Kulachuris who ruled over 
the Chedi country, i.c., the country round about Jabbalpur. The founder 
of this dynasty was Krishna who was succeeded by his son Jogama and 
Jogama by Paramardin. Paramardin was the father of Vijjana who 
usurped the throne of his master Tailapa II of the Later Chalukya dynasty. 

Vijjana’s son Sodideva or Somesvara according to the Belgaum copper¬ 
plate charter dated 1096 Saka confirmed the grant of land to fourteen 
brahmins and to god Somesvara made by Bavaladcvi, one of his queens. 

Speaking of the early history of the Yadavas of Devagiri in the section 
XIV (second edition) the author refers to two grants of earlier dates of 
the princes of Yadava dynasty found at Samgaraner and Kalas-Budruk. 
The author adds that the ancient name of Khandes was Seunadesa which 
was changed by the Mussalman rulers into Khandes to suit the title of 
Khan given to the Faruki kings by Ahmed I of Gujarat. It originally 
extended further south and included Devagiri or Daulatabad and in the 
north it was limited upto the banks of the Tapi. 

In the aforesaid Samgamner grant Vaddiga is said to be a follower 
of Krishnaraja who is probably Krishna III of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 
The reason of the omission of the name of Dhadiyasa in two of the 
grants seems to the author to be this that he was only a collateral and 
not an ancestor of the grantor in the direct line. 

The author thinks that the Samgamner grant was issued by Bhillama II 
in 922 Saka i,e., 1000 A.D. He is said in the grant to have curbed the 
power of Munja and rendered the sovereign authority of Ranarangabhima, 
who the author identifies as Tailapa, firm. This shows that Yadavas 
transferred there allegiance from the Rashtrakutas to the Later Chalukyas 
after the fall of their former masters. 

We know from the Kalas Badruk grant, which was issued by Bhillama 
in 948 Saka i.e., 1025 A.D., that Bhillama was Vesugi’s son. In stanza 24 
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of the Rajaprasasti (App. C) of Hemadri’s VratakJwnda the name Arjuna 
has been used only as a metaphor to compare Vesugi with Pandava Arjuna, 
it is not the name of his son as some scholars think. 

In calculating the approximate date of the foundation of the Yadava 
dynasty the author has revised his opinion in the second edition. He 
corrects the number of the princes from Dridhaprahara to Bhillama in¬ 
clusive as 22 instead of 2^, and he allows the usual average of each reign 
as 18 instead of ig. The whole period from the accession of Dridha¬ 
prahara to the death of Bhillama, according to his calculation, is 396 

years instead of 437. He concludes that the dynasty was founded about 

717 Saka or 795 A.D., i,e. about the time of Govinda III or in the latter 

part of the reign of Amoghavarsha I. 

In the genealogical list he has placed Dhadiyappa II and Bhillama 
II in the same generation as they were brothers. Similarly he has done 
in the case of Parammadeva and Singhana. He has omitted the name of 
Arjuna as it is only a metaphor. 

Dealing with ilic later history of the Yadavas the author in the 
next section adds many historical materials from the introduction of 
Jahlana’s Suktimuktavali. From this source we know that Mallugi son of 
Singhana probably was at war with Vijjana of the Kalachuri dynasty. 
Dada, the commander of his elephant troops, gained some advantages 
over the Kalachuris. He had four sons—Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba and 
Gangadhara, all of whom were great warriors. The eldest Mahidhara, 
who succeeded his father in his post, defeated the forces of Vijjana. But 
it was Mallugi’s son Bhillama who acquired the empire of the Chalukyas. 
Mahidhara’s brother Jahla was the commander of elephant troops of 
Bhillama. By skilfully leading a mad elephant into the army of the 
Gurjara king he terrorised Malla, frightened the forces of Mallugi (who 
probably was an enemy of Bhillama belonging to the minor branch of 
the Yadavas) and cut short the victorious career of Munja and Anna. 
Janardana, son of Gangadhara, became the commander of elephants and 
taught Singhana, Bhillama’s grandson, the art of managing elephants 
which enabled him to vanquish Arjuna. Lakshmideva, son of Janardhana 
helped Krishna, grandson of Singhana, by wise counsels to consolidate 
his power and by his sword subdued his enemies. Jahlana, son of 
Lakshmideva, succeeded his father as commander of elephant troops and 
assisted Krishna by his counsels in conjunction with his younger brother 
and vanquished his enemies. He compiled an anthology of Sanskrit 
verses called Suktimuktavali, 

The Paithan grant of Ramachandra issued in Saka 1193, published in 
Indian Antiquary, vol. xiv, corroborates the statement of Hemadri’s 
Vratrakhanda that Jaitugi killed Rudradeva of Kakatiya dynasty, the king 
of Trikalinga in battle and released from prison his nephew Ganapati 
whom he placed on the throne. This grant also supports the statement 
of Vratakhanda that Mahadeva, the son of Krishna, vanquishetl the 
Gujarat king who is named in the grant as Visaladeva. 

In a work of poetics called Prataparudriya by Vidyaranya there is a 
specimen of a dramatic play in ivhich this Ganapati of Kakatiya dynasty 
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is represented to have left his throne to his daughter, whom he called his 
son and named Rudra, and who is spoken of as a king and not a queen. 
She adapted Prataprudra, son of her daughter as her heir. In Hemadri’s 
Vratakhanda we find Maliadcva defeated this woman ruler of Tailangana, 
took away her elepliants and five musical instruments but spared her 
life as she was a woman. 

From the Paithana grant we know that Mahadeva was succeeded by 
his son Amana but Raraachandra son of Krishna wrested the sovereignty 
from him in 1193 Saka. He assigned three villages to 57 brahmins on 
condition that they should not mortgage the land, or allow prostitutes to 
settle there ; nor should they allow gambling and use of weapons there 
but should spend their time in doing good deeds. 

Further additional information which is added in the second edition 
is as follows : 

(a) Jajjalla whom king Simghana defeated must be a prince of the 
Eastern Chedi dynasty that ruled over Chhatisgarh and Kokkala is 
Kukkula, a prince of the Western branch of the family, whose 
capital was Tripura or Tevur. The kings of Kasi and Mathura were also 
killed by him and Hammira was defeated by a boy general of him. 

(b) Sodhala, son of Bhaskara, a native of Kashmir, who had settled 
in the Deccan was the chief secretary (Srikaranadhipa) of Singhana as well 
as his two predecessors. Sodhala*s son Sarangadhara wrote a treatise on 
music Sangitaratnakara, the commentary of which was written by his 
royal patron himself. Changadeva, grandson of Bhaskaracharya, founded 
a Matha for the study of astronomy at Patna in Chalisgamn of the 
Khandes district. Anantadeva, grandson of Sripati, brother of Bhaskara¬ 
charya and son of Ganapati, who was an astrologer in the court of 
Singhana, built a temple of Bhavani in the same division. 

In the last section of the text the author practically makes no addi¬ 
tions except two lines where he says that the place Prayaga where 
Gandaraditya of the Silahara dynasty fed a hundred thousand brahmins is 
situated somewhere near Kolhapur and not modern Allahabad. But 
it can be said that Gandaraditya came to Prayaga on pilgrimage and fed 
the brahmanas there. I think this is not improbable. 

Modern researches have added many materials but it is not possible 
to deal with them here. The interested readers may consult the 
following books for further information : 

1. Deccan of the Satavahana period by D. R. Bhandarkar. 

2. Early History of the Andhra Country by K. Gopalachari. 

3. History of the Early Dynasties of Andhradesa by B. V. Krishna 

Rao. 

4. “The Chronology of the Satavahanas*’, Sir Ashutnsh Memorial 
Volume, Pt. II, by R. C. Majumdar. 

5. Successors of the Satavahanas in the Lower Deccan by D. C. Sirkar. 

6 . The Eastern Chalukyas by D. C. Ganguly. 

7. The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi by N. Venkataramanayya. 
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8. Rashtrakutas and their Times by A. S. Altekar. 

9. Ancient History of the Deccan by G. Jouveau-Dubreuil (translated 
by V. S. Swaminandha Dikshitar). 

10. “The Chronology of the Campaigns of Goviiida III of the Rashtra¬ 
kutas’', D, R. Bhandarkar Volume by A, S. Altekar. 

11. Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments, MAST, Calcutta. 1931, 
by R. D. Banerjee. 

12. History of the Mediaeval Hindu India III by C, V. Vaidya. 

13. History of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

14. Chalukyas of Gujarata by A. K. Majumdar. 

15. “The Silaharas of Western India” IC, II by A. S. Altekar. 

16. History of the Paramara Dynasty by D. C. Ganguly. 

17. The Hoysalas by J. D. M. Derrett. 

18. Hoysalas of the Tamil Country by K. R. Venkataraman. 

19. The History and. Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II 

20. Do, Vol. III. 

21. Do. Vol. IV. 

22. Do. Vol. V. 
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